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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXXVIIL—JANUARY 1895 


The Early History of Syria and 
Asia Minor 


HE countries in the interior of Asia Minor and Syria have never 
for long been the seat of one of the great oriental empires. 
Their populations include representatives of all the great races of 
mankind—Aryan, Semitic, Turanian (and, according to Genesis x. 6, 
also Hamitic—the Canaanites and Pheenicians). Theinternal history - 
of one portion of this region is familiar to us all from our child- 
hood, but of the mutual relations of the different divisions, before 
the foundation of the Persian empire, it is only recent investigations 
and discoveries that enable us to form any definite conception. The 
earliest record (to whatever date it may be assigned) which pro- 
fesses to deal formally with the ethnic relations of Western Asia is that 
contained in Genesis x. 2—4, 14-19.' In this document the nations of 
Asia Minor and Kappadokia are enumerated among the descendants 
of Japhet, kindred both to the Medes and the Ionians, while those of 
Palestine and Pheenicia are represented, like the Egyptians, as de- 
scendants of Ham, and the Syrians proper (Aram), and perhaps the 
Lydians, appear as Semites. This does not agree with the linguistic 
evidence, but it is well known that the latter cannot be depended on 
to determine ethnic affinities, while, in the absence of certain know- 
ledge as to the principles on which the table of the descendants of 
Noah is constructed, it is, on the other hand, unsafe to base 
theories too exclusively upon it.2 At least as early as the time 


1 Some Egyptian tribute lists (especially those of Thothmes III, recently examined 
by Mr. Tomkins in Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, ix. 227-280) 
are, indeed, of earlier date, but they deal with cities rather than nations. 
2 Compare F. Lenormant, Histoire Ancienne de l’ Orient, p. 265 (9¢ édit.) 
VOL. X.—NO,. XXXVII. B 
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of Gudea, ruler of the Babylonian town of Zerghul, or Sirpurra 
(Tell-loh), in the third millennium B.c., regular intercourse existed 
between the civilised states of Babylonia and Egypt and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Probably the channel of communication was 
across the latter and the gulfs at the head of the Red Sea; 
but Palestine was the object of Babylonian military expeditions 
at a very early period.* From incidental notices in the Penta- 
teuch it would appear that at this time Palestine was still partly 
inhabited by a remnant of races—the Zuzim, the Rephaim, the 
Emim, the Horim, and the Anakim—of whom we know next to 
nothing and who were even then vanishing.‘ The bulk of the 
population from the earliest time of which we have any record 
consisted of tribes akin to the Phceenicians, who in the Pentateuch 
are included under the general name of Canaanites or Amorites, 
and in the Egyptian records under that of Khal (or Khar) or 
Amaur. The outlying nations of Moab, Ammon, and Edom were, 
like the Israelites, of trans-Euphratean origin, and perhaps at one 
time shared with them the name of Hebrews.® 

Our chief sources of information as to the condition of Palestine 
at this period are the biblical notices, covering a period of somewha 
uncertain duration from the migration of Abraham to the Israelite 
invasion, the inscriptions and other records relating to the con- 
quests of the Egyptian kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, and above all the mass of correspondence (written in eunei- 
form characters, usually in the Assyro-Babylonian language, and 
coming for the most part from Palestine)*® addressed to Egyptian 
kings about the end of the eighteenth dynasty. From these various 
authorities, which agree fairly well together, it appears that the 
country was divided into a great number of petty states, often at war 
with each other when not restrained by the strong arm of a foreign 
conqueror, while the settled population was sufficiently sparse to 
allow space—as at the present day—for nomad tribes, such as that 
of Abraham and his descendants, whose position in relation to the 
petty settled communities is shown by such passages as Genesis 
xiv., xxi. 22-84, xxxiii. 6, xxxiv. The Egyptian kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty seem, on conquering Syria, to have in some few 
cases established an Egyptian governor, but more generally to have 


* Genesis xiv. ; Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T.i. 122; Rawlinson, 
Five Monarchies, i. 219 ; Sayce, Herodotos, pp. 369-71. 

* Genesis xiv. 5-6, xv. 20; Deut. ii. 10, 20, iii. 11, &c. 

’ Cf. Lenormant, op. cit. ii. 174-8; Brugsch, History of Egypt, i. 14, 336 seq. 

® That this mode of writing was in use in Palestine, not only for international but 
also for local purposes, at this period appears from a fragment of a tablet containing 
a letter to the prince of Lachish from a neighbouring prince, discovered at Tell Hesy 
(Lachish) during the recent excavations. The derivation of the Phenician alphabet 
from the Egyptian hieratic is assigned to the time of the Hyksos, or the eighteenth 
dynasty (Taylor The Alphabet, i. 145-6). 
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left the native princes in possession as tributaries, sometimes with 
the addition of an Egyptian commissioner. When the Egyptian 
power had become weak, as under the later kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, feuds broke out between the various princes, as is shown 
by the Tell Amarna documents, which consist largely of com- 
plaints by certain rival rulers of neighbouring cities, each professing 
his own loyalty to the Egyptian government and imploring the 
help of the king or some Egyptian cfficer against his opponents. 

The kings of the eighteenth dynasty had no powerful enemies 
to contend with in Asia, but with those of the nineteenth the case 
was different. Their opponents were a people called in Hebrew 
Chittim (‘ Hittites’ in our version), in Egyptian Kheta, in Assyrian 
Khatti, and in Greek perhaps Keteioi.’ Some references to this 
people have been supposed to occur in an Egyptian inscription of 
the time of the twelfth dynasty,’ and in a work composed under 
Sargon of Agade, one of the early Babylonian kings ; these, however, 
are very doubtful.? The original seat of the Hittites was probably 
Kappadokia, which placed them in relations with both Asia Minor 
and Syria. They seem to have had some settlements in the latter 
country at an early period, but it was during the weakening of the 
power of Egypt at the end of the eighteenth dynasty that they sud- 
denly developed into a great power, having its chief seats at Kadesh, 
on the Orontes, and (perhaps at a later date) Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates, and Pteria, in western Kappadokia.’® The Hittite power 
in Syria was already beginning to be formidable in the time of 
Thothmes III," and the progress of the struggle which for a while 
made it paramount there instead of that of Egypt is seen in some 
of the Tell Amarna letters, dating from the time of his successors, 
those written from places in the north of Palestine complaining of 
the attacks of the Khatti, while those from the south make the like 
complaints respecting the Khabiri.'"? The Hittites at this period 
seem for a few generations to have submitted to the sway of a 

7 Odyss. xi.521. Cf. Wright, Empire of the Hittites, p. 17 ; Lenormant, op. cit.i. 224. 

8 Brugsch, History of Egypt, ii. 405. 

® See Sayce in Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vii. 145. 

1 Kadesh and Carchemish had been amongst the dependencies of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Each had then its own king, but whether these were Hittites or belonged 
to races whom the Hittites afterwards subdued or displaced does not appear ; probably 
the former was the case (see Brugsch, op. cit. ii. 2-8). 

1 Sayce, ubi supra, vii. 269-70 ; Brugsch, loc. cit. 

12 Conder regards the Khabiri as ‘Hebrews,’ and sees in them the invading 
Israelites under Joshua, thus placing the Exodus under the eighteenth dynasty, though 
all the evidence is in favour of its having been under the nineteenth. Sayce more 
probably makes it equivalent to ‘ confederates.’ Even if Khabiri answer to 3y, the 
term is applicable to all the descendants of Abraham and Lot and not merely to the 
Israelites. Joseph speaks of Canaan as the ‘land of the Hebrews’ (Genesis xl. 15), 
where ‘ the Hebrews’ cannot mean merely his own family. Even were Khabiri limited 
to Israelites, it appears that the latter sometimes took part in the local wars in Syria 
during their sojourn in Egypt (1 Chron. vii. 21). 

B 2 
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single supreme king,'* whose vassals included both the Hittite rulers 
of various cities, and foreign princes, and whose empire extended 
from Mysia and Karia, in Asia Minor, to the Euphrates on the east 
and the centre of Palestine on the south, as we learn from the list 
of those engaged against Rameses II at the battle of Kadesh. This 
included a great part of the Asiatic possessions of Egypt, but when 
that power revived under the nineteenth dynasty a determined 
effort was made by the great princes Rameses I, Seti I, and 
Rameses II to recover what was lost, thus leading to a prolonged 
struggle with the Hittites, which culminated in the defeat of the 
latter in the sixth and a treaty of peace in the twenty-first year of 
Rameses II.’ Palestine at least was preserved for a time to the 
Egyptian empire, and the Hittite confederacy seems soon after- 
wards to have broken up. Probably it was much weakened by the 
attack of northern Asiatics with European allies, some of them, 
perhaps, its revolted vassals who were repulsed from Egypt by 
Rameses III, but who had previously overrun the land of the Kheta."® 
These invaders established a colony in Palestine itself, the Pelesta 
known to the Israelites as Philistines. The removal of the Hittite 
power paved the way for the Israelite conquest in the generation 
ollowing Rameses II, when Egypt had again become weak, and 
there was no strong local state. Egypt probably disregarded the 
destruction of Amorite petty states, which owed her only nominal 
allegiance, while her supremacy to at least as great an extent was 
probably acknowledged by the Israelites in the time of the judges." 

From the thirteenth to the eighth or seventh century B.c. 
central Palestine was occupied by the Israelites, with a few scattered 
Canaanite communities, such as Jebus. The Israelites were at 
first usually subject to some powerful neighbour, but in the eleventh 
and tenth centuries B.c., under David and Solomon, they rose to the 
position of an imperial state, ruling all Syria as far as the Euphrates, 
and afterwards always maintained a position of independence, and 
often of power, till subdued by the great Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings of the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries B.c. East of them 
lay the territories of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, peoples who were 


13 The names of four such—Sapalili, his son Maura-sira, and his sons Mautenara 
and Khetasira, contemporaries of the first three kings of the nineteenth dynasty—are 
known. 

4 A curious memorial of the relations of Rameses II and the Hittites exists in 
’ his name engraved (incorrectly, and therefore probably by a foreign hand) beside a 
Hittite inscription, near the ‘ Niobe ’ of Sipylos (see Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch@ol. v. 158). 
As this is not far from the ‘ Pseudo-Sesostris,’ it affords some excuse for the statement 
of Herodotos (ii. 106). 

8 See Wilson, Egypt of the Past, p. 523; Brugsch, op. cit. ii. 154; Lenormant, op. 
cit. ii. 309 seq. 

‘6 This is nowhere expressly stated, but friendly relations with Egyptians are 
enjoined in the law (Deut. xxiii. 7), and good relations seem always to have prevailed 
between Israel and Egypt. 
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akin to them in race and language, but who never attained any 
political importance, and whose civilisation was probably low. The 
southern part of the coast was occupied by the Philistines, an immi- 
grant tribe unconnected with their neighbours, who, in spite of their 
position, seem to have shown no aptitude for trade, their tastes 
being wholly warlike. North of them lay the Pheenicians, the great 
maritime traders of ancient times, who, shrinking from war, were 
always ready to pay tribute to their more powerful neighbours, 
obtaining in return facilities for their commerce, while at Carthage, 
where they had no such neighbours—though even there they at first 
paid tribute to a petty Numidian prince—they developed an empire 
of their own, but maintained it almost wholly by mercenary forces. 
Their commercial instincts led them to spread themselves over the 
known world of the day, and they carried the arts and civilisation 
of western Asia and Egypt to Europe, north Africa, and perhaps 
Arabia and even India. 

In northern Syria, between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, 
were two rival races, the Hittites and the Aramezans, each divided 
into a number of separate states ; but while the importance of the 
former was declining that of the latter was growing commercially 
at least, if not politically, at this period. The Hittites formed one 
of the two great channels by which the civilisation of the East was 
transmitted to the West; their influence, however, unlike that of the 
Pheenicians, was exercised overland, and rather as conquerors or 
powerful neighbours than as traders; but the presence of Hittite 
merchants or settlers in foreign cities is shown from Genesis xxiii. (at 
Hebron), and from the seals of private individuals with Hittite writ- 
ing found at Nineveh along with others inscribed in Pheenician.” 
After the final overthrow of the south-eastern power of the Hittites 
by Sargon, in the eighth century .c., their commercial position 
was taken by the Arameans, whose language became thenceforth, 
till it was in part supplanted by Greek, that of commerce and 
diplomacy in western Asia.'* 

See Sayce, in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. vii. 302. Their commercial importance 
also appears from the existence of the standard ‘ Mina of Carchemish,’ one of the Hittite 
capitals (see Head, Historia Numorum, pp. xxxii, xlvii-xlviii). This was the origin 
of the lighter of the two standards of weight used by the Greeks; both came originally 
from Babylon, the lighter overland through Carchemish and Lydia, the heavier by sea 
through Phoenicia ; the latter was the origin of the Zginetic, the former of the Euboic 
or Attic stater. The latter, that of Hittite derivation, ultimately prevailed. Of the 
two systems of writing used by the Greeks, one, the ordinary alphabet, was of Pheeni- 
cian, the other, the Asianic or so-called ‘ Kypriote ’ syllabary, probably of Hittite origin, 


These, like the metrological systems, serve as indications of the two channels of com- 
mercial intercourse. 

‘8 As such we find it used on dockets on contracts of the seventh century B.c., the 
body of which is Assyrian, found at Nineveh (see Taylor, The Alphabet, i. 252-6), as 
the language which the ministers of Hezekiah expected an Assyrian general to employ 
in diplomatic negotiations (2 Kings xviii. 26), as that which (rather than the local 
idiom) the Jews adopted during their captivity in Babylon, and under the Achaemenidae 
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The Hittites disappear from Egyptian records after the time of 
Rameses III, and we never again hear of them as forming a state 
under a single ruler, but as governed by many different kings '® and 
serving as mercenaries (1 Sam. xxvi. 6, 2 Sam. xi. 21, 2 Kings vii. 
6). Except during intervals of Assyrian or Israelite domination 
the chief local power in northern Syria seems to have been an 
Aramean one, at first Zobah, afterwards Damascus. The Hittite 
possessions in the Orontes valley had passed from them, Kadesh, 
the southern capital, disappearing from history after the time of 
Rameses II ; 2° but Carchemish, on the Euphrates, continued the capital 
of a Hittite state till its capture by Sargon in B.c. 717, and traces of 
the local religion probably continued to survive in the peculiar rites 
practised at Bambyke or Hierapolis, the city which took its place and 
flourished down to the establishment of Christianity. 

The Hittite power in Kappadokia, which formed the link between 
Syria and Assyria on one side and Asia Minor on the other, proba- 
bly began earlier than in the south and east, and lasted longer ; but 
of its history we know even less, since (except during the period 
when it formed a part of the great empire which contended with 

Rameses IT) it did not come in contact with nations like Assyria and 
Egypt, whose annals have come down tous. The extent of the 
dominion of the Hittites is largely gathered from the localities 
in which monuments bearing inscriptions in their peculiar writing, 
or showing their characteristic art, have been found. The site of 
Kadesh, their southern capital, was certainly in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Homs, on the Orontes, either at Tell Neby Mendeh, on 
the river about four miles south of the lake, where a mound and ex- 
tensive ruins exist,as supposed by Major Conder,” or, as Mr. Tomkins 
thinks more probable, at the north end of the lake, where an 
ancient dyke and remains of a great platform with corner towers 
still exist ; 22 but no excavations have been made in this district, and 


as that of documents intended for the western part of. their empire (Ezra iv. 7), and 
of the inscriptions on coins and weights intended for use there, even in Greek districts 
(Taylor, op. cit. pp. 256-9), while under the Parthian and Sassanian dynasties it be- 
came the vernacular of Babylonia, and supplied the Semitic element of the strange 
mongrel dialect known as Pehlvi (Haug, Essays, pp. 81-92; Taylor, op. cit. pp. 228- 
55). The important inscriptions found at Sindjirli, in North Syria, belonging to about 
B.c. 850-720, are mostly in a dialect which resembles Hebrew tinged with Aramaic ; but 
one, addressed to Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria (B.c. 745-27), is said to be in pure 
Aramaic, of which it is one of the earliest monuments (Néldeke, Z.D.M.G. 1893, p. 99). 

© So in the time of Solomon (1 Kings x. 20) and of Jehoram (2 Kings vii. 6-7), 
and in Assyrian accounts of invasions by Asshurnasirpal (s.c. 885) and his successors. 

2 Unless the reading ‘ the land of the Hittites unto Kadesh,’ in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6, 
supported by some manuscripts of the LXX, be adopted for the unintelligible Tachtim- 
Chodshi. In this case it formed part of the immediate territory of Israel in the time of 
David. 

*! Twenty-one Years’ Work in the Holy Land, pp. 151-56. 


* Tomkins, in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. vii. 393-406; Wilson and Edwards, Egypt 
of the Past, p 414. 
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consequently no Hittite sculptures or inscriptions discovered.™ At 
present Hamath is the most southern point at which such have 
been found in situ. Further north, in or near the Orontes' valley, 
Hittite rock reliefs have been discovered near Antioch, apparently 
beside a road leading from Carchemish to the sea, which was traced 
by Boscawen from the former as far as Tell Erfad (Arpad), where 
there is a large mound eovering the remains of the ancient city. 
Similar reliefs exist in the mountains near Alexandretia.™  Kilikia 
was probably occupied by either the Hittites or some cognate race. 
Monuments of Hittite origin have been found in this region ;* repre- 
sentations which recall those of Carchemish and Boghaz-keui, or 
Pteria, occur on late Kilikian coins,” and Tarkutimme, the king 
whose name occurs on the famous bilingual Hittite-Assyrian silver 
boss, seems to have reigned in this district. 

The eastern territory of the Hittites, near the Euphrates, has 
yielded many important memorials of their art and writing, found at 
Jerabis (Carchemish) and Birejik. The road connecting their pos- 
sessions in this district with those in Kappadokia and Asia Minor 
is marked by the sculptures found at Merash and in the neigh- 
bouring passes on the route from Carchemish to the Halys; similar 
remains have been found at Ghurun, in eastern Kappadokia, on 
the road from Malatiyeh to Boghaz-keui.” In Kappadokia and 
Lykaonia their monuments are specially numerous and important ; 
besides those already mentioned there are sculptures or inscrip- 
tions at Ibreez,* Tyana, and other places, and above all at Boghaz- 
keui, near the Halys, apparently the chief seat of Hittite power in 
the north; and at Euyuk, a few miles distant,” where the sculp-: 
tures are the most extensive and important remains of Hittite art 
known. West of the Halys, in districts which were probably at 
one time dependent on the Hittites rather than a part of their 
immediate territory, examples of their art and writing exist at 
Ghiaour Kalessi, in Phrygia, and at several places on or near Mount 
Sipylos. The period of Hittite influence over the Pelasgic and other 
races of Asia Minor west of the Halys may be safely regarded as 
contemporary with the great development of their power in Syria 
when under a single supreme monarch. This is shown by the 
names of Dardanians, Meonians (or Ilians), and other peoples of 
Asia Minor, which occur in the list of their vassals on the monu- 


23 The masonry of the dam across the Orontes, which forms the lake, is said to 
resemble that of the Dunek Tash at Tarsos, which is also in a Hittite district. The 
latter is described by Barker, Lares and Penates, pp. 132-4. 

*! Sayce, in Trans. S. B. A. vii. 269-306. 3 Ibid. vii. 306. 

*6 Ibid. p. 250. 7 Ibid. pp. 305-6. *8 Lenormant, Hist. Anc. i. 414. 

*® Sayce, in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. vii. 249; Wright, Empire of the Hittites, pp. 
59-61; Ramsay, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xv. 103 seq.; Van Lennep, 


Asia Minor, ii. 109-58. The last writer describes the ruins at both places in great 
detail, with illustrations. 
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ments of Rameses II, and is to some extent confirmed by the occur- 
rence of the latter’s cartouche with a Hittite inscription near Mount 
Sipylos. East of the Halys their power probably lasted longer, and 
they may have continued to exercise some control in Lydia. 

The Hittites made use of an elaborate form of hieroglyphic 
writing, in the decipherment of which little progress has been made. 
From it was probably derived at an early period the Asianic or so- 
called ‘ Kypriote’ syllabary, which, after being largely used in Asia 
Minor and Kypros, was finally everywhere superseded by alphabets of 
Pheenician origin, though some characters borrowed from it were 
retained by the Lykians and Karians. The Hittites themselves (per- 
haps owing to the unsuitability of their own script for literary works) 
for certain purposes made use of the writing, if not the language, 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians,*' and at last, in Kappadokia, 
they borrowed an alphabet (about s.c. 700) from some of their 
Greek neighbours,® which they then in their turn transmitted to 
Phrygia and perhaps other countries. Shortly afterwards® the 
advanced guard of the great Iranian immigration reached Kappa- 
dokia. While Armenia and Media became completely Iranianised 
both in religion and language, the process was less complete in 
Kappadokia. The royal power was seized by an Iranian dynasty, 
who retained it till the Christian era.** Zoroastrianism was well 
established as a native cult in certain cities and districts,® and the 
Kappadokian months in the Florentine hemerology have Iranian 
names. On the other hand rites and beliefs of non-Iranian and 
probably, in part at least, of Hittite origin continued to exist in 
many places,* and the name of ‘ Syrians,’ *” ‘ White Syrians,’ ** or 
‘ Assyrians,’ *° given to the Kappadokians testified to the belief of the 
Greeks in their former connexion with Syria and the Euphrates. 
The diversity of race and language amongst the Kappadokians of 
the first century B.c. is attested by Strabo (xii. 1-2). 

Asia Minor west of the Halys and of Lykaonia was divided 
amongst a large number of tribes—Lykians, Solymi, Pamphylians, 
and Pisidians on or near the south coast; Karians, Lydians, 

% Whether the Tibarenians and Moschians, who occupied a part of’ Kappadokia 
and were dangerous enemies of the Assyrians, were of Hittite origin or not it is impos- 
sible tosay The latter are connected with Mazaka by Josephus (A. J. i. 6, but see 
Moses of Chorene, i. 13, p. 39). Compare Lenormant, Hist. Anc. i. 299. 

3! We see this from some of the Tell Amarna documents, from inscriptions found 
at Kaisariyeh or Zela, in Kappadokia (Proceedings of the Soc. Bibl. Arch. v. 41-6, 
vi. 24), and from clay tablets also coming from Kappadokia (ibid. vi. 17-24). 

*° See Ramsay, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xv.122-7; Perrot, History 
of Art in Phrygia, p. 9. 

33 About B.c. 650; see Rawlinson, Tzerodotus, i. 678-9. 

** Diodoros, xxxi. p. 147. %> Strabo, xv. p. 326. % Ibid. xii. p. 5 seq. 

*” Herodotos, i.72; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 772; Nicolas of Damascus, fr. 49. 

*§ Strabo, xii. 19; Ptolemy, v. 6. 


* Dionys. Perieg, 772; Skylax, Peripl, p. 32; Apollon. Rhod, ii, 948; with th 
scholia in loc, 
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Phrygians, Mysians, Dardanians, Bithynians, and Paphlagonians 
on the west and north. The majority of these were of Aryan race, 
and were settled there probably long before the Iranian occupation 
of Kappadokia and Armenia. Greek writers represent the Phrygians 
as nearly related to the Armenians, whom they allege to have been 
their colonists, and to have spoken a similar language.*® But if we are 
justified in regarding the Aryan Armenians, like the Aryan Kappado- 
kians, as Iranians, which the Phrygians certainly were not, this view 
is untenable ; and there is no special resemblance to Armenian in the 
language of the Phrygian inscriptions.*' It is a matter of greater 
doubt whether the Phrygians, Bithynians, and Mysians reached Asia 
Minor by way of Thrace or overland. The former opinion is asserted 
by most ancient writers,*® and amongst modern ones by MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez ** and others ; the latter, which is prima facie more pro- 
bable, is adopted by Duncker and Rawlinson.‘ Perhaps the true 
explanation of these stories of migrations from Thrace to Asia is that 
fugitives from the Phrygian and other colonies in Europe returned 
to their native country when pressed by the native Illyrian or Make- 
donian tribes.“° ‘It is difficult to determine when the Phrygians 
and Mysians (whencesoever they came) first settled in Asia Minor. 
They were there when the ‘ Iliad’ was composed, and were believed 
by the Greeks to have been there at the period of the Trojan war, 
and it is unsafe to assume, on the merely negative evidence of 
their name not appearing in Egyptian records,“* that the Phrygians 
were not there in the time of Rameses II and Rameses III. 

The Phrygians and their neighbours were, no doubt, at one 
time vassals of the Hittite rulers of Pteria. The earliest monu- 
ments existing in the country are those of a distinctly Hittite cha- 
racter, constructed by the suzerains in the days of their greatest 
power in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries B.c.“7 Native Phrygian 
art dates at least as early as 10008.c.** Itis derived from the older 

“ Herod. vii. 73; Steph. Byzant. s.v. ’Appevic. 

“' See Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. 677-89, iv. 67-8; Lenormant, Les Origines de 
V Histoire, ii. 323-9; Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Phrygia, &c., pp. 2-3. 

* Xanthus, frag.5; Herodot. vii. 73-5; Thukydides, iv. 75; Xenophon, Anabasis, 
vi. 2; Hell. i. 3, 2; scholiast on Apollon. Rhod. ii. 181; Strabo, x. 3, p. 363; 
Plin. H. N. v. 32, p. 80; Stephan. Byzant. s.v. Bpi-yes, Biduvia. 

43 Op. cit. pp. 1-3. 

** Perrot and Chipiez (op. cit. p. 222) regard the Phrygians as settlers from Thrace 
about the twelfth century B.c., in a space left vacant by the great migratory movement 
recorded in the Egyptian documents of the twentieth dynasty, and as establishing 
themselves first in the Sipylos district, a colony represented by the Tantalos legend of 
the Greeks. This state ceased to exist in the tenth or ninth century B.c., but had 
colonised the Sangarios valley, the later Phrygia, where the monuments date from 
the eighth and seventh centuries b.c., the period of the Midas-Gordios dynasty. 

*® Something of this kind is hinted at in the story in Nicolas of Damascus, fr. 71 ; 
Constant. Porphyr. De Themat. Asiae, pp. 11-13; Eustathios ad Dionys. Perieg. 326. 

“ As is done by Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. p. 5. 


, [% See Ramsay, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, iii. 29; Perrot and Chipiez, p. 79 
See Ramsay, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, iii. 257 seq. 
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oriental civilisation of the Hittites of Kappadokia (Pteria), but has a 
style of its own ; monuments of this period are usually uninscribed.”® 
The names of Phrygian kings which occur in the Homeric poems, 
such as Phorkys, Askanios,*® Dymas and his son Asios,*! Otreus and 
Mygdon,” show no connexion with the later dynasty of Midas and 
Gordios.* In the next period Phrygian art was at its best, and is an 
improvement on that of the Hittites. The most important works are 
a considerable number of rock-cut tombs, of which the most cha- 
racteristic decoration is a sort of chessboard pattern on the facade, 
but there are sometimes sculptures in relief or in the round. There 
are also important remains of cities and fortresses largely cut in 
the rock near the ‘ tomb of Midas ’ (identified by an inscription), and 
at Pishmish Kaleh, and most, if not all, the few extant Phrygian 
inscriptions in an alphabet of Greek origin are of the same date. 
To this period we may probably assign the powerful dynasty of 
kings styled alternately Midas and Gordios, of which the Greeks 
had some slight knowledge.** Their greatest prosperity was probably 
between s.c. 800 and 670, when the Phrygian state suffered so ter- 
ribly from the invasion of the Kimmerians that King Midas slew 
himself,®> and Phrygia never recovered its independence, but became 
first a vassal state of the Lydians,™ still under the house of 
Midas, and then a satrapy of the Persian empire. ‘The Greek 
influence, passing over Lydia, affected the Phrygian art. The tombs 


* See, however, Perrot and Chipiez, p. 94, where mention is made of a brief inscrip- 
tion in the Asianic or ‘Kypriote’ syllabary on a tomb at Delikli Tach (in Phrygia), 
which for artistic reasons may be attributed to an early date. 

% Tl. ii. 863. 5! Ibid. xvi. 717-9. 

52 Tbid. iii. 185-7 ; Hymn to Aphrodite, 111-2. 

53 In Eusebios, however (Chron. Armen. ii. p. 123; Chron. Lat. fo. 36), Midas 
(Mindas in Armenian) appears as contemporary with Pelops, Rameses II, and the 
foundation of Troy; Tantalos appears as king of Phrygia somewhat earlier (Chron. 
Arm. ii. p.119; Chron. Lat. fo. 34). Other writers make ‘ Midas’ subsequent to Homer 
(Diogenes Laert. i. 89, p. 23) ; others attribute to Homer an epitaph written for ‘ Midas’ 
and inscribed on the tomb of his father Gordios (Diog. Laert. loc. cit.; Ps.-Herodot. 
Vita Homeri, 2, p. 562). 

54 Midas, the founder of the dynasty, was the son of a peasant, and in consequence 
of an oracle was made king by the Phrygians (whose previous constitution is appa- 
rently regarded as a republic) to quell intestine disturbances, a story which reminds 
us of that of Deiokes (Arrian. Exped. Alex. ii. pp. 85-7). Justin, xi. 7, has a similar 
story, but in it Gordios himself is made king. To his son and successor Midas I is 
ascribed the foundation of Ankyra (Pausanias, i. 4, 5) and other towns (Strabo, xii. p. 57), 
and the introduction of the orgiastic rites which were so striking a feature of the 
Phrygian religion. Compare Diod. iii. 59. In Hyginus, Fab. 191, 274 Midas is made a 
son of Kybele. Konon, Narrat.i., gives another account of the elevation of Midas to the 
throne. The Greeks agreed in regarding the dynasty as very wealthy (Aelian, V. H. 
xii. 45, &c.) ; the temporary inclusion in their empire of some of the maritime cities of 
Asia Minor is, perhaps, indicated by the attribution of a thalassocracy for twenty-five 
(in Synkellos, p. 181 B, 25 or 6) years, by Eusebios (Chron. Arm. i. 321), though the 
date assigned, 289 years after the Trojan war, seems rather too early. 

55 See Ramsay, in Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, iii. 30; Strabo, i. 3,p. 97 ; Plutarch, 
who (De Superstitione, p. 293) ascribes his suicide to superstitious fears caused by 
dreams; Euseb. Chron. Arm. ii. 181. 56 Herodotos, i. 35. 
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at first show a mixture of Greek art with oriental sculpture, but 
the latter gradually disappears.’ ” 

Of the history of the Paphlagonians before their conquest by 
the Lydians, along with the other inhabitants of Asia Minor, in the 
fifth century s.c.,** we hear little. In dress they resembled both the 
Kappadokians and Phrygians,” and their few remaining monu- 
ments are like the Phrygian, though with some distinguishing 
characteristics.°° No Paphlagonian inscriptions are known to exist, 
but in race and language they were probably closely connected with 
their Phrygian and Bithynian neighbours, though their position 
near the coast, on the highway between the great Greek emporium of 
Sinope and the Kappadokian capital at Pteria, may have brought 
them earlier under Hellenic influence. Their religion had:'the same 
general characteristics as that of the rest of northern and central 
Asia Minor, but some points in which it differed from that of the 
Phrygians are mentioned by Plutarch.” 

For the early history of Lydia our chief authorities are Herodotos 
and the native historian Xanthos, who apparently made use of 
official records,®? but whose work is unfortunately only known to us 
in the shape of fragments from the recension of it made by Dionysios 
of Mytilene. Greek legends represented the region of Mount 
Sipylos, on the coast of Lydia, as occupied at an early period by a 
Phrygian race, and connect it with the story of Tantalos and Pelops, 
whom they placed in the fourth generation before the Trojan war,™ 
and who had regular maritime intercourse with the Peloponnesos. 
Tantalis, the capital of their kingdom, was, according to the legend, 
destroyed because Tantalos had incurred the wrath of the gods. 
Existing remains in this district are of two classes, one consisting 
of sculptures accompanied by Hittite inscriptions, such as the two 
figures near Nymphi, beside the road from Smyrna and Ephesos 
to Sardis, which Herodotos regarded as monuments of the conquests 
of Sesostris,® and the statue cut in the rock near Magnesia, called 
by most Greek writers Niobe, by Pausanias (iii. 22, 4) Kybele, 
close to which are both Hittite inscriptions and the cartouche of 


5° Ramsay, ubi supra. 58 Herodot. i. 28. 

8 Tbid. vii. 72-3. ® Perrot and Chipiez, Phrygia, pp. 192-211. 

® De Iside et Osiride, c. 9, p. 674. ® Nic. Dam. fr. 49. 

6° Eusebios (Chron. Arm. ii. p. 123) and Synkellos (128 B) make Pelops contemporary 
with a Midas, king of Phrygia, and Dardanos, king of Ilion or Troas. At p. 119 Euse- 
bios makes Tantalos king of the Phrygians qui etiam Maeones vocabantur ; Diodoros 
(iv. 74) makes Tantalos dwell rep) rhy viv dvouaonevny MapAayoviay, whence he was 
expelled by Llos son of Tros. 

Strabo, i. 3, p. 17, p. 92; xii. 8, 1, pp. 63-4, pp. 77-8; Sophokles, Antigone, 840, 
and Schol. Triklin. in loc. ; Aristoteles, Meteor. ii.7, p.67 ; Athenaeos, xiv. 625-6 (who 
makes Tantalos rule in Lydia, Phrygia being a portion of his empire); Pausanias, 
i. 21,5; iii. 22,4; v. 18, 4; vii. 24, 7; viii. 2, 2-3. ° 

* Herodot. ii. 106; Sayce, Herodotos, pp. 180-81, 426, 434; Soc. Bibl. Arch. 
Trans. vii. 264-8, 439-40. 
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Rameses II. Another set of monuments (but closely connected 
with the former) consists of the remains of a rock-cut fortress and 
a tomb which in the opinion of Ramsay has a close resemblance to 
those of Phrygia proper.” From the Greek legends and the cha- 
racter of these remains Professor Ramsay’s conclusion that ‘ Sipylos 
was an early seat of the old Phrygian civilisation, of which the path 
westward is marked by the religious centres it established, that of 
Zeus Bennios and the Benneitai at the head waters of the Tembris, 
that of Coloe in the Katakekaumene, finally that of Sipylos,’ appears 
justified, but there is less foundation for his further assumption 
that the Atyadae, the first Lydian dynasty, were the priestly suze- 
rains of the district of Sipylos, the later rulers of it being con- 
temporary with the earlier kings of the second dynasty, or 
Herakleidae, who represent the establishment of a central power at 
Sardis, having its relations rather with the Kappadokian power at 
Pteria, with which its capital was connected by the ‘ Royal Road’ 
passing through Phrygia proper, than with Greece, with which the 
legends closely connect the rulers of Sipylos.* Sardis, according to 
Strabo (xiii. 4, p. 151), was founded after the Trojan war, and there- 
fore later than the date assigned by Herodotos for the commence- 
ment of the Herakleid dynasty.” The Atyadae are not connected by 
ancient writers with Sipylos.” In the‘ unionof native Indo-European 
with oriental religions which produced the peculiar worship of Asia 
Minor,’ of which the orgiastic rites in honour of Kybele and the 
existence of priestly sovereignties at the great religious centres were 
characteristic features, the oriental element was apparently im- 
mediately at least of Hittite origin, though it may have come 
ultimately from Babylon or Syria.” 

Whatever may be said about the half-mythical Atyadae, the 
account of the dynasty of the Herakleidae given by Herodotos (i. 7) 
points to their oriental origin, and we may reasonably assume with 


% Soc. Bibl. Arch. Trans. vii. 440, plate 5; Proc. v. 148; Ramsay, in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, iii. 39 seq., 63; Stewart, Ancient Monuments in Lydia and Phrygia, 
pp. 1-2, plate 2; Van Lennep, Asia Minor, ii. 305-25. 

8? Ramsay, Journ. of Hell. Stud. iii. 33-68 ; Perrot and Chipiez, Phrygia, pp. 14 seq. 

6 Sayce, or the contrary (Soc. Bibl. Arch. Trans. vii. 273), regards the legends of 
the Atyadae as a reminiscence of the occupation of Lydia by the Hittites (i.e. the 
ruling power in Kappadokia), and the rise of the Herakleidae as coeval with the 
overthrow of Hittite domination in the country. 

6° 505 years before B.c. 687 =3.c. 1192. 

*° Xanthos (iv. ap. Steph. Byzant. s.v. "AcxdAwy) regarded the house of Tantalos 
as vassals of the Atyadae, making Askalos brother of Tantalos and son of Hymenaeus 
leader of an expedition sent by Akiamos, the Atyad king of the Lydians and founder 
of Askalon, to Syria, an expedition which suggests a reminiscence of the invasion of 
Palestine by the Hittites in the time of Rameses II, or of the great invasion of the 
Hittite and Egyptian territories by the northern nations repulsed by Rameses III. 
(Compare Xanthos ap. Athen. viii. 346.) Xanthos (fr. 13 ap. Parthen. Hrot. 33) made 
Niobe daughter of Assaon, not of Tantalos. 

| Compare Sayce, Herodotos, pp. 430-1. 
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Professor Sayce”™ that they were at the outset ‘ Hittite satraps of 
Sardes, whose power increased as that of the distant empire declined, 
and who finally made themselves independent rulers of the Lydian 
plain.’ Herodotos places their accession early in the twelfth 
century B.c.; he tells us little of their history, and that little 
disagrees with the information given by other writers, who pro- 
bably followed the native historian Xanthos. Their connexion 
seems to have been rather with the east than with the Greeks, 
who had closer relations with the more inland Phrygians, and their 
power was inconsiderable, no important conquests being ascribed 
to them even by the native historian. With the overthrow of the 
dynasty of the Herakleidae and the establishment of that of the 
Mermnadae by Gyges early in the seventh century B.c., an event 
related by many Greek writers,”> we reach firmer ground. Under 
the kings of this dynasty, which reigned probably between B.c. 687 
and 545, Lydia, while on the one hand at first (as we learn from 
the annals of Asshur-bani-pal) occupying a position of nominal 
vassalage to Assyria, which had not long before overthrown the 
Hittite kingdom of Carchemish (and thereby, perhaps, weakened that 
of Pteria), and on the other cultivating close relations with the 
Hellenic cities not only of Asia but even of Greece proper, gradually 
reduced under its sway the whole of Asia west of the Halys. The 
progress of these conquests was, indeed, checked by the Kimmerian 
invasion in the reigns of Gyges and his son, but Lydia was not so 
much weakened by it as some of the neighbouring states, and 
availed itself of their greater distress to include them in its empire. 
By the time of Alyattes, to whose reign probably belong many of 
the conquests which Herodotos ascribes to Kroesos, Lydia was in a 
position to maintain a long war on equal terms with the great 
Median monarchy, which had in conjunction with Babylon over- 
thrown the Assyrian empire and divided its possessions, and had 
now, assisted perhaps by the wave of immigration which about this 
time substituted Iranian dynasties, language, and religion in Armenia, 
and partly in Kappadokia, for those previously existing there, 
extended itself to the Halys. The two empires were very unequal 
in extent, but the Lydians had the advantage of greater wealth and 

72 Op. cit. p. 427. 

73 Herodotos (i. 7) represents them as at first ministers or viceroys of he 
Atyadae (ém:rpapéévres), then obtaining the sovereignty é« @eoxporiov, 

4 A thalassocracy is, however, ascribed by Diodoros and Kastor (ap. Euseb. Chron. 
i. p. 321, ii. p. 137, to the Lydians for ninety-two years following the Trojan war (B.c. 
1183-1091), falling just after the date assigned to the accession of the Herakleidae by 
Herodotos (see Miiller, Castoris Reliquiae, p. 180). The narratives contained in Nic. 
Dam.., fr. 49, imply regular intercourse of Lydia with the Greek city of Kume, the 
Phrygians and other neighbouring nations, the Syrians of Kappadokia (= Hittites), 
and even Babylon in the time of the Herakleidae. 


> Herod. i. 7-13; Xanthos; Nic. Dam. fr. 49 ad fin.; Plutarch, Quaest. Grace. p. 
538, &e. 
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somewhat higher civilisation. The decisive struggle was postponed 
by the intervention of the Babylonian king and Syennesis of 
Kilikia, but when it was renewed a few years later between the 
Persian inheritor of the Median empire and Kroesos the latter 
speedily succumbed, the Lydian monarchy ceased to exist, and all 
Asia Minor became part of the possessions of the Achaemenidae 
(about B.c. 545). The monuments of the Lydians are few, the 
most important being the tumuli in the necropolis of Sardis, near 
Lake Koloe, where the remains of the huge tomb of Alyattes, 
described by Herodotos, are still to be seen.” Of Lydian inscrip- 
tions there are only a few very brief and of doubtful origin,” and 
it is not even certain to what family the language belonged. The 
most important monuments the Mermnadae have left are their 
coins, and they were perhaps the first to issue money authenticated 
by the stamp of the state, their wealth in precious metals turning 
their attention in this direction.”* Of the other peoples inhabiting 
the north of Asia Minor the Dardanians and Mysians, who were 
undoubtedly Aryan, included amongst their cities Ilion or Troy, 
which occupies so prominent a place in Greek legends. They were 
amongst the vassals of the Hittites in their wars with Rameses II, 
and the excavations of Schliemann have revealed to us the 
numerous destructions and rebuildings of the Trojan city on the 
hill of Hissarlik.”® The style of art and civilisation revealed by 
these excavations is rude, but the inhabitants (in this respect 
apparently superior to their Mykenzan contemporaries) were ac- 
quainted with writing, some of the objects found by Schliemann 
bearing inscriptions in the Asianic syllabary.® 

The Karians occupied the country between Lydia and Lykia. 
They claimed relationship with the Lydians and Mysians, and had 
common religious rites, these three nations being alone admitted to 
the temple of Zeus Karios at Mylasa, from which all others, even 
the Kaunians, whose language was the same as that of the Karians, 
were excluded.*! They seem, like the Lykians, to have been united 
in a loose federation, with republican institutions. As in some 
other cases in Asia Minor the federal assembly was held not in 


76 Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, &c. p. 258 seq. 

77 One at Ephesos of a few letters, and one lately found in Egypt (Sayce, in Academy 
March 1893, p. 248). 

8 The relation of the Mwonians to the Lydians is obscure; Herodotos (i. 7) and 
Strabo (xiii. 4, p. 151) make Meonians an earlier name of Lydians. Others regard 
them as a distirict though probably kindred race whom the Lydians conquered (see 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. 344). 

7 Schliemann, Troy, passim; Baumeister, Denkméiler, s.v. &c. 

% It is possible that some interference of the Hittites on behalf of Troy is repre- 
sented by the legend of Memnon and the Amazons. The former was represented a s 
sent by the ‘ Assyrians,’ whom later Greek writers regarded as then ruling Asi 
(Ktesias, Pers. iii. 23; Kephalion, frag. 1; Moses of Chorene, i. 18 and 31). 

8! Herodot. i, 171; Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 205. 
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any town, but at the temple of Zeus, called by the Greeks 
Chrysaoreus, near the place where Stratonikeia was founded under 
the Seleukidae.*? Karia never formed a single monarchy till the 
time of the Achaemenidae, when the Greek dynasts of Halikarnassos 
established a regular kingdom, which lasted till the Makedonian 
conquest. Though the Karians do not figure in history as a power- 
ful or conquering people, and were often vassals of others, they 
were much given to warlike pursuits, both by sea and land. In 
early times they carried on piratical expeditions over the Aegaean,** 
a fact attested by the discovery of remains of a Karian character in 
some of the Greek islands in ancient * and modern * times. The 
‘suppression of these expeditions was attributed by the Greeks to 
Minos of Krete,** the expulsion of the Karians from the islands to 
the Ionians and Dorians ypovm torepov mordr@.*” They continued 
to be a maritime people under the Achaemenidae, furnishing 
seventy ships to the fleet of Xerxes.** Their roving pro- 
pensities found scope in serving as mercenaries abroad; the 
Kerethite troops of David were probably Karians.*® Herodotos 
(i.171) says they served in the fleet of Minos when he required ; 
Gyges of Lydia employed Karian mercenaries, according to Plu- 
tarch,°° and their service in Egypt is attested by Herodotos,®' and 
by Karian graffiti existing there.’ Further evidence of their 
military tastes is to be found in the invention of various parts of 
armour ascribed to them by Herodotos (i. 171), Anakreon, and 
Alkaeos,* and in their titles for Zeus, Stratios, Labrandeus (‘ of 
the dull axe ’),°* and Chrysaoreus. 

Considerable architectural remains, especially tombs, usually 
tumul , but in some cases built of blocks of stone, pottery resembling 
archaic Greek, and other objects, have been found in Karia.® These 
probably belong to the early period, before the rise of the dynasty of 
Mausolos, under whom the country became largely hellenised. The 
chief relics of the Karian language are grafiti, the work of Karian 
mercenaries or travellers in Egypt, which are written in an alphabet 
derived partly from the Greek, partly from the Asianic syllabary.” 


8? Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 207. ® Thukyd.i.8; Philip. Theang. fr.3. * Thukyd. i. 8. 

85 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. pp. 328-30, 399-400; Bent, in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, v. 50, ix. 832-87). 83 Thukyd. i. 4, 8. 

8’ Herod. i. 171. 88 Ibid. vii. 93. 

® The scholiast on Plato, Laches, 187, says they were the first to adopt the profes- 


sion of mercenaries, citing Archilochos (fr. 24), Ephoros (lib. i.), Philemon (Gamos, 
fr. 2), Euripides, and Kratinos. 


% Quaest. Graec. iv. 538. ) ii, 152, 154, iii. 11. 

* Sayce, in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. ix. 112-54. *3 Ap. Strab. xiv. 2, p. 208. 

% Avdol yap AdBpuv roy wéAexuy dvoud (over, Plut. Q. G. p. 538, where he gives a 
strange story to account for the origin of the axe borne by Zeus Labrandeus. The 
double axe by itself or carried by the god occurs on acoin of Mylasa (Head, Historia 
Numorum, pp. 528-9 ; compare p. 533), and on buildings there (Fellowes, Asia Minor 
and Lycia, p. 277). ’ 


* Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. pp. 309-30. 6 Sayce, loc. cit. 
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The relation of the Leleges to the Karians, like that of the 
Meonians to the Lydians, is obscure. Herodotos (i. 171) regards 
them as the same people, but other writers distinguish them. 
The native historian, Philip of Theangela,®* represents the Leleges as 
serfs of the Karians, like the Helots in Lakonia and the Penestae in 
Thessaly. They are said at one time to have occupied a large por- 
tion of Asia Minor, the islands, and Greece.®® The ethnic affinities 
of the Lykians are still uncertain. Terodotos (i. 178) makes 
them settlers from Krete in the time of Minos, afterwards rein- 
forced by a Greek colony from Athens; but their language, 
unlike Phrygian, has very little resemblance to Greek. Greek 
writers call the people, as a whole, Av«o, and the country 
Avxia, and in the Greek version of the bilingual native inscriptions 
AIKIOI, AIKIA, are found, and in the Egyptian records they appear 
among the enemies of Rameses III as Luku '” or Leka; but in the. 
vernacular inscriptions the people are called Tramelé, corresponding 
to Teppirat, ' which Herodotos says was their earliest name, and 
that by which their neighbours designated them even in his time. 

The constitution of Lykia was a federal republic, and lasted 
almost without interruption till the first century a.p., though under 
the Achaemenidae the Lykian, like the Karian and Greek cities, 
were generally governed by local dynasts.'* In later times at least 
the federal assembly met not always at one particular city or temple, 
as usual in such cases, but at a city selected for the occasion.’ 
Another peculiarity unusual in ancient times was that the cities had 
a different number of votes, according to their importance. The 
Lykians took part in the great Asiatic invasion of Egypt, and are 
said by Kallistratos'™ to have joined with the Treres in a successful 
attack on Sardis ; but they seem generally to have abstained from 
warlike expeditions outside their own country, though they furnished 


® Homer, II. x. 428-9; Philip. Theang. Karika, fr.1; Strabo, vii. 7, p. 114 (who 
attributes the tombs and ancient habitations still existing in Karia to the Leleges). 

*8 Fr, 1. Compare Plutarch, Q. G. 46, p. 530. 

% See the passage cited by Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. 289. 

10 Wilson and Edwards, Egypt of the Past, p. 489. 

10! _Hekataeos, iv. ap. Steph. Byzant. s.v. Tpeuidn, callsthem Tremilae. Stephanos 
derives the name (in the form TpemtAcis) from Tremilos, father, according to Panyasis, 
of Tlos, Xanthos, Pinaros, and Kragos (who are all eponyms of Lykian cities) : 
tovrous 5& rovs TpeutAdous Auxlovs BeAAepopdéytns wvduacev. Compare Menekrates, 
Lykiaka, fr. 2; Pausanias, i. 19, 4. Probably the true explanation is that of Fellowes 
(op. cit. p. 414, &c.), that Tramelé was the name of the chief tribe occupying Xanthos 
and its vicinity. 

#2 Strabo, xiv. 3, p. 213 seq.; Head, Hist. Num. p. 571. From the inscription 
on the Xanthos obelisk it appears that the dynasts of that city, which had been 
remarkable for its obstinate resistance to the Persian conquest, were probably Persians 
or Medes. Some Persian as well as native names of dynasts also occur on coins. 
Lykian independence of the Achaemenidae is rhetorically asserted by Isokrates (Paneg. 
p. 82). 

103 Strabo, xiv. 3, 3, p. 214. 104 Ap, Strab. xiii. 4, 8, p. 154. 
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fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, and were an important maritime 
power even in the time of Strabo, and when invaded made a desperate 
resistance.’ The numerous Lykian monuments still existing, the 
earliest of which date probably from the seventh or sixth centuries 
B.c., show, along with striking local features, a gradually increasing 
hellenisation, the sculptures before the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. exhibiting all the characteristics of good Greek work of the time. 
Another evidence of Greek influence is found in the existence of 
theatres in most of the cities." Though Lykian inscriptions are 
numerous, many (some as early as the fifth century B.c.) are 
also bilingual Greek and Lykian. The Lykian alphabet, like the 
Karian, was partly of Greek origin, partly derived from the Asianic 
syllabary. After the time of Alexander it, with the language, seems to 
have gone out of use, the later coins bearing Greek legends only. Of 
the early religion of the people little is known ; but, to judge from the 
sculptures,'” they seem to have adopted Greek myths as early as the 
sixth century B.c., unless, indeed, the borrowing was the other way. 

Pamphylia, as its name implies, was occupied by mixed races, 
both Greek and ‘ Barbarian.’ The coast towns seem to have been 
originally Greek colonies,'** but during the Persian supremacy they 
tended to become barbarised. Inscriptions on coins of Aspendos 
of this period are in a local non-Greek alphabet, while on 
those of Side they are in Aramaic.'® Arrian'! says that in 
Alexander’s time the Sidetans spoke a barbarous dialect peculiar 
to themselves. 

The native religion of most of the peoples of Asia Minor was 
characterised by nature worship, the chief god being Attys or 
Sabazios, apparently a solar deity, whom in some aspects the Greeks 
identified with Zeus.'"' Superadded to this was the worship of 
the Asiatic goddess, Ishtar, or Nana, or Beltis, at Babylon, Ashtoreth 
in Phoenicia, Atargatis or Derketo at Bambyke, which the Hittites 
of Carchemish and Pteria borrowed from Babylonia, modified to 
some extent, and introduced into Kappadokia, whence it travelled 
to the west of the Halys and there became associated with the 
native orgiastic rites. The goddess was there called Ate or Kybele 
(Matar Kubile in a Phrygian inscription), and under the latter name 
was adopted into the Greek pantheon, while at Ephesos and 
Magnesia she was for some reason identified with Artemis, and at 
Lagina, in Karia, with Hekate,'!? while Attys was confounded with 


13 Herodotos, i. 176. 

16 The Ionians of Asia set over them as kings Lykians of the house of Glatkes, 
according to Herodotos, i. 147. Compare Pausanias, vii. 3, 4. 

7 Such as the ‘ Harpy Monument.’ 

8 Kallinos ap. Strab. xiv. 4, p. 219; Herodotos, iv. 80 ; Theopompos, fr. 111. 

10° Head, op. cit. pp. 582, 586. 0 Haped. Alex. i. 26, p. 74. 

™ Sayce, Herodot. p. 431; Ramsay, in Journal of Hell. Stud. iii 46, 56. 

"2 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. pp. 304-5. The goddess of Bambyke in Greek eyes 
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her companion Tammuz or Adonis. This cultus survived the fall 
of the native dynasties and the disuse of the local languages on 
both sides of the Halys. Its ritual was carried on by wealthy 
priestly colleges, whose members were commonly, as at Bambyke, 
eunuchs (galli) and whose heads sometimes exercised sovereign 
power over the districts round the temples, as at one of the Ko- 
manas, where the high priest in the time of Strabo (xii. 2) ranked 
only second to the king of Kappadokia and was almost an inde- 
pendent prince. The high priests of Zeus in Morimene'’ and of Men 
and Selene at Kabeira ' enjoyed similar privileges. In Phrygia, at 
Pessinous,''® and at the shrine of Zeus Bennios,'* and in Lydia, per- 
haps, at Sipylos and Koloe,'” a similar state of things existed. Traces 
of establishments of the same kind are found in the priestly colleges 
attached to the temples of Apollo at Branchidae, near Miletos, and 
of Artemis at Ephesos, but here the Greek colonists, though adopt- 
ing the local worship, deprived the priesthood of political power.''® 
The legend respecting the flood, which was localised at Apameia- 
Kibotos, in Phrygia, where it is commemorated on coins as late as 
the third century a.D., may also have been originally an importation 
from Babylon, transmitted through Carchemish (where it formed one 
of the local traditions inherited by Bambyke '*) and Kappadokia.!” 
Kappadokia and Asia Minor formed one of the channels through 
which Babylonian myths (such as those relating to Herakles and 
those of Ishtar and her lovers, which in Asia Minor were told of 
Kybele and Attys '") were introduced into Hellenic mythology, which 
in its origin was of course Aryan, and therefore unconnected with 
them. The Iranian immigration in the seventh century s.c. led 
to the introduction of Zoroastrianism at certain places in Kappa- 
dokia and Pontos. It was still flourishing at Zela and elsewhere 
in the time of Strabo, but had adopted the corrupt local practices 
of Hierodouloi and priestly rulers.'*? Even in Phrygia!” and in 
Lydia ' some of the rites of Zoroastrianism were in use in Roman 
times. 


Joun E. Giimore. 


partook of the characters of Hera, Athene, Aphrodite, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, 
and the Moerae (De Dea Syra, 32, p. 248). Strabo identifies the goddess worshipped 
at the two Komanas with Enyo, or the Tauric Artemis (xii. 2, p. 5, pp. 40-41). 

us §$trabo, xii. 2, p. 8. 4 Tbid. xii. p. 39. MS Ibid. xii. 5, p. 57. 

16 Ramsay, p. 47. "7 Tbid. p. 38 seq. NS Ibid. p. 51. 

® De Dea Syra, 12, p. 236. 

120 Hermogenes, fr. 2; Steph. Byzant. s.v. ’Ixévov. 

21 The latter, however, were also imported through Phoenicia in the more familiar 
forms of the legends of- Aphrodite and Adonis; some of the Herakles legends were 
also of Pheenician origin. 

as Strabo, xi. 8, p. 431; xii. p. 43. : 

123 Nic. Dam. fr. 128, where the custom of exposing the bodies of the dead in the 
case of priests is represented as Phrygian. rs 14 Pausanias, v. 27, 3. 





Edmund, Earl of Lancaster 


PART I. 


EERHAPS it has been the fate of Edmund, second son of Henry 
III, to receive less than his due of historical notice. The 
attractiveness of the character of his elder brother, the import- 
ance of the kingly position, and the scantiness of our informa- 
tion about him as compared with Edward are obvious reasons 
for this neglect. Yet as king designate of Sicily Edmund was a 
factor, and, despite his youth, probably not an altogether passive 
factor, in the crisis which brought about the provisions of Oxford 
and the barons’ war. To the overwrought impatience of the 
baronage the demand for 185,000 marks for the expense of getting 
the crown of Sicily for Edmund came as the last straw. The 
solace which his father provided for his disappointment of the 
Sicilian crown made him lord of the three great earldoms of Derby, 
Lancaster, and Leicester, besides extensive lands in the marches 
of Wales, in which he ruled like a little king. He nearly succeeded 
in gaining another earldom and other extensive possessions by his 
first marriage, while by his second he was consoled for his disap- 
pointment by becoming for eight years count regent of Champagne 
and lord, through his wife, of the five chdtellenies which formed her 
dower until the outbreak of the French war in 1294. In this 
capacity he had the strongest interest in preserving that peace 
with France which gave Edward I time for his legal and constitu- 
tional reforms, and for the reduction of at least one part of Wales 
to some semblance of order as an appanage of the crown, in which 
Edmund was always ready to place his resources as a lord marcher 
of Wales and lord of three earldoms at the disposal of his brother. 
Edmund’s desire for peace, too, largely contributed to bring about 
the treacherous seizure of Gascony by Philip 1V, which was the 
effective cause of the war of 1294, a war which in its turn gave 
origin to the claim of Edward III to the French throne, through 
one of the conditions of the peace which terminated it—namely, 
the marriage of Isabella of France to Edward of Carnarvon. 
Edmund has a more direct and obvious importance in history than 
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any to which these facts can give him claim, as the founder of 
the greatness of the house of Lancaster. 

Edmund, second son of Henry III and Eleanor of Provence, was 
born on 16 Jan. 1245, perhaps at Bury St. Edmunds, and was so 
named after the martyred East-Anglian king to whom Henry had 
prayed for a second son.' We hear nothing further of him until 
1254, bat meanwhile events were preparing for the first important 
incident of his life, his investiture by the pope with the crown of 
Sicily. 

The acquisition of the crown of Sicily by the emperor Henry VI 
had added a new element of bitterness to the medieval struggle 
between the papacy and the empire. The papal power was at once 
threatened at its centre and lost one of its chief supports against 
the emperor. The papacy saw itself forced to fight for life itself. 
The death of Henry VI removed the immediate danger; but the 
papacy never forgot it, and this recollection was the secret of the 
implacable hostility which from 1225 onwards it displayed towards 
his son Frederick Il, its early protégé, but when he became 
powerful and dangerous its most hated foe. For twenty-five 
years the struggle was intermittently continued, carried on very 
largely by papal exactions from the English clergy. At last by 
sudden and overwhelming disasters to Frederick II, and his death 
in 1250, the reigning pope, Innocent IV, the ablest and bitterest of 
Frederick’s papal opponents, seemed on the point of gaining a 
decisive victory. Conrad IV, Frederick’s son and successor in the 
empire, wished to make peace, but Innocent would have none of 
it so long as the emperor remained king of Sicily. All his efforts 
were directed to wresting Sicily from Conrad. As early as 1250 it 
was possibly offered by the pope to both Richard of Cornwall, 
brother of Henry III of England, and Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Louis IX of France and count of Provence since 1246, in the 
hope that he might gain thereby the assistance of one of them in 
men or money.2 In August 1252 letters were addressed by him 
to St. Louis, Alfonse of Poitiers, his brother, and Henry III in 
almost identical terms, asking them to urge their respective brothers 
to accept his offer.* But Manfred, an illegitimate son of Frederick 
II, was very successfully defending Sicily against the pope for his 


1 Matt. Paris, Hist. Maior, iv. 406; Ann. Winton, ii. 90; Ann. Dunst. iii. 166; 
Ann. Osn. iv. 92; Wykes, iv. 92; Ann. Wigorn. iv. 437; John de Oxenedes, 174; 
Contin. Flor. Wigorn. (Taxster), ii. 179 (E. H. 8.) Alienor regina peperit filium, qui, 
ex nomine gloriosi regis et martyris Edmundi, Edmundus appellatur, domino rege, per 
literam suam domino Henrico abbati, hoc demandante, ut inter eos condictum fuit, 
The continuator copied from a chronicle written at St. Edmunds for this portion of 
his work ; and the abbot of St. Edmunds in 1245 was named Henry. 

? Hugo Koch, Richard von Cornwall, i. 106; Richard Sternfeld, Karl von Anjou 
als Graf der Provence, p. 82. 

* Rymer’s Foedera, Record ed., i. p 284. 
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brother ; so that neither Richard nor Charles felt very eager about 
the offer. Richard requested several fortresses and hostages as 
security, as well as the payment of a very large part of his expenses 
by the pope ; ‘ otherwise,’ he said, ‘the pope might as well give him 
the moon.’ Charles of Anjou nearly accepted the crown on the 
somewhat stringent conditions on which it was offered to him on 
10 June 1253. But he was not yet thoroughly master of Provence, 
and the offer of Hainault, which Margaret of Flanders made to him, 
along with the ties of kinship, induced him to refuse the somewhat 
shadowy boon for a more real advantage. So, though the negotia- 
tions do not seem to have been finally broken off so late as 27 Sept. 
1253, the coming of this ‘ prince of peace and star of the morning, 
as Innocent IV called him, was not to take place for more than a 
decade.°* 

Disappointed of Richard and Charles, but still pursuing a double 
policy, Innocent, at the same time that he was negotiating a settle- 
ment with Conrad, on 6 March 1254 conferred the crown of Sicily 
on. Edmund.* Henry III, ‘lest he should seem to thirst for his 
own blood and the spoils of his kin’ (Frederick II having married 
his sister Isabella as his second wife), still delayed accepting it, 
though the pope confirmed the grant on 14 May. But he had 
an influential ally to promote his schemes in Thomas of Savoy, 
the queen’s uncle, who had married his niece; and the death of 
Conrad IV on 21 May 1255, preceded in December by that of 
Henry, son of Frederick II by Isabella, removed the English 
king’s scruples, though Conrad left a young son, Conradin.’ In- 
nocent IV now commuted Henry’s vow of crusade to the pro- 
secution of his Sicilian claim in arms, and extended the tenth 
of ecclesiastical revenues levied for the crusade to the Holy Land, 
which was now to be turned to the purpose of a Sicilian expedition, 
from two to five years. Henry must curtail his expenses to raise 
money, get his son to have a seal made, and send a letter of accept- 
ance, with letters patent naming Edmund king. If Henry only 
came with a good army, there would be no resistance. But how- 
ever much Henry might like to have his vow of crusade commuted, 
and however eagerly his ambition might accept the offer of the 
crown for his son, he was already in debt, and England was by no 
means the mine of wealth the papal curia believed it to be. So 
nothing was done; and, though he never revoked the grant to 
Edmund, Innocent made terms with Manfred, who had soon 
come to the front in spite of a provision in Conrad’s will, pro- 
bably dictated by an ignoble jealousy, which appointed the incom- 


4 Matt. Paris, Hist. Maior, v. 457. 


§ Sternfeld, pp. 92-6; Registres d’Innocent IV, ed. E. Berger, tome viii. introd. 
p. 278. 


* Rymer, i. 297. " Ibid. i. 301. * Ibid. i. 302-4, 
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petent Bertold, margrave of Homburg, regent. The agreement, 
which ignored Edmund’s claims altogether, was arrived at on 
27 Sept. But the reconciliation was a hollow one. A certain 
Borello d’Anglone, after attempting to take Manfred in an ambush, 
was murdered by the inhabitants of Teano, who were devoted 
to Manfred and thought he had slain him. The papal party 
were only too eager to accuse Manfred of the guilt of con- 
nivance. Deserted by Bertold of Homburg, he fled for his life 
across the Apennines with a few followers, and after several hair- 
breadth escapes found refuge and support amongst the Saracens of 
Lucera. 

Innocent now turned to Henry again. On 17 Nov. he wrote 
saying that the church, on account of its softness and suavity, 
could not long rule Apulia effectively, and threatening to revoke 
the grant if Henry did not send assistance. Favours were heaped 
on Bertold of Homburg, who along with Cardinal Ottaviano Ubaldini 
was put in command of a papal army. But both armies were 
routed at Fezzia on 2 Dec., and Manfred began to make such 
alarming progress that in February 1255 Alexander IV, who suc- 
ceeded Innocent IV on his death in December 1254, opened nego- 
tiations for peace with him, and sent a message to the relatives of 
Conradin, the young son and heir of Conrad IV, assuring them 
that if Conradin came to Italy he would receive him with fatherly 
kindness, and not only maintain his rights unimpaired but increase 
them. 

By the beginning of April 1255 the whole of Apulia as far as 
Reggio was in Manfred’s hands. But this did not prevent Henry’s 
envoy, Peter of Aigueblanche, the Savoyard bishop of Hereford, 
from accepting a confirmation of the grant made by Alexander IV 
on 9 April 1255, on explicit and stringent conditions, which were, 
however, in some respects easier than those on which it had been 
offered to Charles of Anjou.'® The kingdom was not to be divided, 
and was to be held by liege homage from the pope, at a rent of 
2,000 ounces of gold per annum, and with the service of 300 
knights for three months, when required, to defend the lands of the 
church in Italy. The kingdom was never to be held along with the 
imperial crown. Edmund was to govern his subjects well and 
maintain their liberties, rights, and privileges. The church was to 
~etain Benevento, and be free saving the old rights of patronage which 
the kings of Sicily enjoyed. All the goods of the church taken from 
it by the Hohenstaufen were to be restored. Henry III was to take 
the oath and do homage in his son’s name. Edmund himself was 
to repeat the homage when fifteen years old, Henry III, his son 


® Rymer, i. 312. é 
’° bid. 16-8; Registres d’ Innocent IV, tome viii. introd. pp. 280-3. 
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Edward, and their counsellors standing surety for his doing so. 
In the event of his failure to fulfil the conditions at the age of 
fifteen he was to lose the kingdom, but if he performed them he 
could demand a renewal of the grant. He was to renounce the 
100,000/. towrnois, which Innocent IV had promised to lend or 
give in May 1254. His father was to pay 135,000 marks to the 
pope, being expenses incurred by the church in this matter of Sicily, 
including 21,000 offered by the pope. Ten thousand marks were 
to be paid before Christmas 1255, 10,000 more before Michaelmas 
1256, and the whole sum by Michaelmas 1257. If the sums of 
money were not paid within the required terms, or the king did not 
come in person, or send a competent force, the pope reserved the 
right to revoke the grant. If Edward did not carry out the con- 
ditions on his father’s death, he was to be excommunicated, and the 
kingdom laid under an interdict. To the fulfilment of the terms 
Henry pledged himself, his sons, and the kingdom of England. 
The revenues of Sicily were to be paid to Henry, the papal 
word being taken for their amount, and the right of Edmund 
to the throne was not to be invalidated by any composition with 
Manfred. 

Henry had returned from Gascony in the previous December 
with a debt of 350,000 marks."' The hoketide parliament of 1255 
met only to demand an elective ministry, making no response to 
the king’s appeal for money.’ So in May 1255 Alexander IV 
repeated Innocent IV’s commutation of Henry’s vow of crusade, 
and added a commutation of that of the king of Norway. The 
Scotch crusading tenths were added to the English crusading tenths, 
which were to be contributed towards the cost of a Sicilian expedi- 
tion, under the pretext that Manfred had allied himself with the 
Saracens of Lucera. It seems as if Henry even tried to levy the charge 
on the Cistercian monks. At any rate the pope had to write a special 
letter, asking Henry to accept their prayers instead. All money 
destined for the crusade was to be devoted to Sicily. The archbishop 
of Canterbury and the papal envoy Rustand were empowered to 
compel those vowed to the crusade to join Henry’s expedition. An 
appeal to Henry from the prince of Antioch to aid the Christians in 
Palestine was wasted on the air.’ Yet, despite these efforts, on 
18 Sept. 1255 Alexander IV had a long tale to tell Henry of mis- 
fortunes through treachery, expenses, labours, and want of money, 
and begged Henry to send a force to succour the places still 
holding out for the church, and money and a captain at once." 
The real possession of Sicily and Apulia by Edmund seemed as 
far off as ever; but that did not prevent Henry from feeling as 

1 M. Paris, v. 521. 


12 Ibid. v. 493; Ann. Dunst. iii. 195; Ann. Winton, ii. 95; Ann. Burton, i. 336. 
18 Rymer, i. 320-3. 1% Rymer, i. 328. 
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elated as if the kingdom were already in possession of his son when, 
on 18 Oct. 1255, the solemn ceremony of investiture took place. 
The bishop of Bologna, whom Alexander IV had promised to send 
as early as 18 May 1255, performed the ceremony by putting a 
ring on Edmund’s finger.'® All this show had to be paid for 
in the shape of rich gifts to the papal emissaries. ‘The bitterness 
which their cupidity excited amongst the English is evidenced in the 
pages of Matthew Paris.'® 

Parliament met on 18 Oct., but the king got no money, not 
even a loan from his brother Richard.'’ Nevertheless, according to 
the Burton annalist, he was able to send 50,000 marks for expenses, 
and took an oath to set out for Sicily immediately after Michaelmas 
1256.'* Henry tried the plan of getting the various monasteries to 
stand security for various loans from Italian merchants, but only 
succeeded in getting the monks of Westminster to stand security 
for a loan of 4,000/. tournois.'® In view of the discontent which 
his demands occasioned amongst the clergy he had, on 15 Feb. 1256, 
to issue orders that clerks leaving the Cinque Ports for Rome should 
not interfere in the matter of Sicily. The terms pressed so hardly 
upon him that he wrote asking for their modification, and again, 
on 27 March, asking for delay.” 

Despite a letter which twenty-two magnates of the kingdom, 
mostly ecclesiastics, sent to Henry on 18 March, expressing their 
joy at having Edmund for their king,”' the real effect of the news of 
Edmund’s investiture in Apulia had been to cause every one to rally 
round the native Manfred against a foreign king imposed by the 
pope. By 11 June the church was already losing the Terra di 
Lavoro. Henry failed to get money from tke clergy in the Lent of 
1256, on the pretext that they had consented to the acceptance of 
the crown of Sicily.* So the pope, to aid him, proceeded to issue 
a series of bulls, dated 21, 28, and 25 Aug., which ordered the pay- 
ment to the king of the fruits of vacant bishoprics; of livings in 
which the incumbents were non-resident, and those held in plurality, 
one living to be reserved to the pluralist ; of a tenth of ecclesiastical 
revenues, according to a new and more strict taxation; and of the 
goods of persons dying intestate. The tax on ecclesiastical revenue 
was in September extended to the goods of archbishops and bishops.™ 


8 M. Paris, v. 515; Ann. Burton, i. 349; Rymer, i. 321. 


16 M., Paris, v. 499, 500, 681, 682, 722. 7 Ibid. y. 520-1. 
18 Ann. Burton, i. 349. 1 M. Paris, v. 682-7. 
2% Rymer, 337-8. 21 Ann. Burton, i. 397-8. 22 M. Paris, v. 531. 


** Ann. Burton. i. 890-1. Perhaps Henry’s pretext rested on a document dated 
6 Sept. 1255, with the seals of seven bishops affixed, witnessing the acceptance of the 
conditions of the grant of Apulia by Peter of Aigueblanche, bishop of Hereford, in 
their presence, and their own consent to its acceptance (Muratori, Antiquitates 
Italicae, vi. col. 104, D). 
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On 2 Sept. Alexander ordered a day to be fixed for the king to set 
out. Henry had fancied that after once obtaining Sicily he 
would soon be able to recover the lost possessions of his house in 
France. Between England and Apulia France would be crushed 
as between two millstones. As a commentary on his optimism 
we have the two facts that the time for sending money, after being 
deferred from 29 Sept. to 6 Oct., and then to 8 Oct., had finally 
to be postponed till 1 June 1257, and that the Terra di Lavoro was 
lost by 9 Nov.”” 

At the mid-Lent parliament Henry tried a new piece of mas- 
querading. He led forth Edmund, now twelve years old, in 
Apulian dress, and made a pathetic appeal for money to support his 
claim. But when they heard his demands ‘ the ears of all tingled 
and their hearts were vehemently astounded.’ He only succeeded 
in wringing 52,000 marks from the reluctant clergy, ‘ to the irre- 
trievable loss of the English church.’** The archbishop of Messina 
was sent by the king before 10 May with full powers for appointing 
a captain and providing money for the Sicilian expedition, and 
Henry declared his readiness to make peace with France in order 
to facilitate it. But on 28 June he felt so helpless that he gave 
instructions to the earl of Leicester and Peter of Savoy to rearrange 
the whole matter. Meanwhile he ordered the money collected for 
the crusade to be deposited in the Temple instead of being handed 
over to the Italian merchants in payment of the debts contracted 
by the pope in his name. Alexander IV ordered his agents to take 
no notice of Henry’s commands.” The king’s envoys were to treat for 
the following alternative terms, in the order given: (1) The taking 
away of the penalty of cassation, in the event of Henry’s not fulfil- 
ling the conditions, especially as regards the payment of money. 
(2) The prolongation of the term, that in the meanwhile peace 
might be made with Manfred, on condition that Manfred should 
keep his principality of Tarento and other lands, renounce the 
kingdom to Edmund, who would marry his daughter, but hold the 
kingdom until from its revenues the debts owed by the king of 
England to the church were paid. (3) The repayment to the king 
of England of all the money he had paid, in return for a complete 
renunciation of the kingdom. (4) Release from all his debts to the 
church, and respite for his debts to the merchants until he should 
have gained possession of the kingdom, in return for the cession of 
the Terra di Lavoro to the church. (5) The continuance of his 
release from his vow of crusade, accompanied by his release from 
all obligations and penalties. 

Henry pleaded as excuses for delay the resistance of the clergy 


85 Rymer, i. 347. 6 M. Paris, v. 516. 7 Rymer, i. 348, 350, 361. 
%* M. Paris, vy, 623-4, * Rymer, i. 355, 360; Hardy’s Syllabus, i. 60. 
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to his demands and a Welsh war which had broken out. He gave 
his proctors full power to renounce Sicily, if they should see fit, 
but left the matter entirely in the pope’s hands. Perhaps with 
the object of exciting Henry’s flagging zeal, Alexander wrote to 
him in the course of the summer, warning him against an attempt 
which was going to be made to assassinate himself and his two 
sons, originating, of course,in Manfred. This somewhat suspicious 
fable was confirmed by a letter of Richard of Cornwall, the newly 
elected king of the Romans, who was then on a visit to Germany, 
which added himself and the young Conradin to the destined 
victims of Manfred’s assassins. But the ecclesiastics were ready to 
believe anything of Manfred, provided it was bad enough, and it 
suited their purpose to spread such rumours." But Henry had 
not perhaps the will, and certainly not the power, to do anything. 
On 12 Dec. 1257 the pope gave him grace till 1 June 1258, 
and on 19 Jan. wrote to Arlot, instructing him to delay the 
term for the payment of the whole sum still further, for three 
months from 1 June 1258. Henry could not even settle a 
small debt of 4,500 marks for which he had been asked on 1 
Jan.** Arlot arrived between 17 and 24 March with bulls of 
interdict, and was followed by Mansuetus with still greater powers.* 
The pope wrote in May urging the payment of this small sum.* 
Henry, unable to get money from the monasteries, threatened with 
an interdict, and with the cost of a Welsh war which had’ just 
broken out to provide for, was obliged to meet his parliament and 
place himself entirely in their hands. The result was the provisions 
of Oxford, which placed the government of the country in the hands 
of a committee of the barons. In June the barons of England 
wrote a long letter to Alexander IV, in which, amongst other state- 
ments, they complained that the kingdom of Sicily had been 
accepted by Henry in opposition to their known wishes, and asked 
for an amelioration of the terms, if they were to proceed in the 
matter. But on 18 Dec. Alexander rescinded the grant, unless 
the conditions should be carried out, and refused to send a 
legate to treat about their revision.» Meanwhile such had been 
Manfred’s success that, though since 20 April 1255 he had been 
acting nominally as the appointed regent of the young Conradin, 
by the desire of the Sicilians he was crowned king at Palermo on 
11 Aug. 1258. 

Helpless and hopeless as was his position, Henry was loth to give 
up the idea of seeing his son king of Sicily. He wrote to the car- 
dinals on 16 March 1259, asking them to induce the pope to grant 

% Rymer, i. 359-60. 3° Ann. Burton, i. 395. = Rymer, i. 366, 369. 
33 M. Paris, v. 673, 679, 682. The Tewkesbury annals give circa 23 April as the 


Mate of Arlot’s arrival ; those of Dunstable, iii. 208, immediately after Easter (24 March). 
4 Rymer, i. 373 ;.Hardy’s Syllabus, i. 62. % Rymer, i, 376, 379-80. 
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further delay; and on 2 Aug. of the same year a commission was 
appointed to treat for a legate on the affairs of Sicily. In November 
1261 he wrote to the king and queen of France, and the king and 
queen of Navarre, asking them to intercede with the pope in 
Edmund's favour.* But at the beginning of 1262 Urban IV, the 
successor of Alexander IV, reopened negotiations with Charles of 
Anjou, who was now in a better position for undertaking the con- 
quest of Sicily, and these advanced so near to an agreement that on 
28 July 1263 he wrote to Henry to inform him that, as the English 
king could give the church no assistance, the papacy had determined 
to give the kingdom of Sicily to another. He added that the king 
ought to view the conduct of the holy see ‘not only with com- 
placency but with pleasure.’ The last act of Henry, while under 
Montfort’s control, was to commission the archbishop of Tarentaise, 
Simon de Montfort, Peter of Savoy, and John Mansell to renounce 
Sicily in his name and that of Edmund.” 

Thus ended the first episode in the general history of his time 
with which Edmund was connected. Of his personal history during 
these years but little can be learnt. On 29 May 1254, being then 
nine years old, he sailed from Portsmouth with his mother, landed 
in Gascony on 12 June, and stayed there until the following 
December.** On 3 Oct., at Bordeaux, he granted the principality of 
Capua to his great uncle, Thomas of Savoy.*® On 18 Oct. 1255, as 
related above, he was invested with the crown of Sicily by means of 
a ring, and was styled king by his father. On 13 Jan. 1256 he 
issued a grant to reward one of his Italian adherents. In April of 
that year a proposal was made for his marriage with the queen of 
Cyprus. At the mid-Lent parliament of 1257 he appeared in Apulian 
dress, and in the summer of that year his father meditated settling 
the Sicilian affair by marrying him to a daughter of Manfred. On 
18 Oct. 1258 he was present at the dedication of the present Salisbury 
cathedral,*° the main part of which was completed about this time, but 
the famous spire not until the following century (1875). He accom- 
panied his father in the visit to France from November 1259 to April 
1260, during which peace with France was finally concluded.*' He 
was now fifteen years of age, and began to take an active part in 
public affairs. Fifteen was the age at which he was to do homage 
and personally fulfil the conditions of the grant of Sicily. So on 
20 March 1261, perhaps as part of the general revolt from the 
baronial control which the king made in that year, Edmund wrote 
to his Sicilian subjects, asking them to prepare for his reception.” 


% Rymer, i. 381, 388, 410-1; Syllabus, i. 67. 

7 Sternfeld, Karl von Anjou, 167; Rymer, i. 408-9, 457. 

88 M. Paris, v. 447. %® Rymer, i. 308. © Ann. Tewkesbury, i. 166. 
“ Annales Londonienses (Stubbs, Chron. Edw. I & Edw. IT [R.8.)), i. 53. 
* Rymer, i, 405. 
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Henry’s attempt proved a failure. But we find Edmund again 
busily engaged about Midsummer 1262, working with his father and 
brother for the annulment of the provisions of Oxford. On 22 July 
he accompanied his father on a visit to France, which lasted until 
2 Feb. 1268, whose object was doubtless to gain the support of 
St. Louis against the English barons.“* In the summer of that 
year open war had broken out between the two parties, and Edmund 
hastened from the Tower of London to Dover Castle. On 10 July 
the king wrote to him and Robert de Glaston, constable of the castle, 
requesting them to deliver up the castle to Henry of Sandwich, 
bishop of London, the baronial representative, as a preliminary 
to negotiations for peace. This they refused to do, pleading in a 
letter of 28 July that it would be a dereliction of duty on their 
part to do so until peace was properly made. It needed a 
personal command of the king to induce them to give it up 
finally.“# Edmund met his brother Edward at Canterbury on 
21 Sept. 1263. 

On not very trustworthy authority Edmund has been included 
among the prisoners of Simon de Montfort taken at Lewes.“ He 
went abroad, and was engaged during the summer of 1264 in assisting 
his mother to collect an army of mercenaries at Damme, in Flanders, 
to invade England. The queen’s want of money to pay her motley 
army, however, soon led to its dispersal.“© Edmund did not return 
to England until 80 Oct. 1265, when the royalist victory was already 
assured, if not yet completed.” The king and his advisers had 
already issued a most unwise and sweeping act of confiscation 
against all those who had fought at Kenilworth and Evesham on 
the side of Simon de Montfort. Edmund and his fellows, like most 
returned political refugees under such circumstances, came back 
burning for plunder and revenge. For these passions he and his 
companions found vent in helping his brother Edward to trample 
out the prolonged resistance from the ‘ disinherited,’ which the act 
of confiscation, and the attitude assumed by the younger brother 
and those who thought with him, did very much to bring about.‘ 
Soon after Christmas 1265 he was given as one of the hostages for 

48 Ann. Burton, i. 500. ‘* Rymer, i. 427-8. 

*S Continution of Gervase of Canterbury, ii. 219; Johannes Longus, Chronica S. 
Bertini, in Pertz, xxv. 851. 

“© Wykes, iv. 154, 155. 47 Ann. Winton, ii. 103. 

“* Rishanger, Chronicon de Bellis (Camden Soc.), p. 49. After certain abbots had 
thought to appease the king by paying heavy fines to redeem their estates, the magnates 
rose on every side—‘ videlicet dominus Edmundus, G. comes Gloverniae, R. de Mortuo- 
mari, Iohannes Giffard, et multi alii, propriis emolumentis inhiantes, qui nichilominus 
pari ferocitate eos infestarunt, non obstante aliqua redemptione prius regi facta, nec 
littera protectionis obtenta causa quietis obtinendae. A qua flagitiosa inquietatione 
quidam abbates, sibi sagacius praecavere sperantes, et ex praemanifestiis injuriis 
certificati regis tuitione ad propria remearunt, sed postmodum per eandem yiam inviti 
subire dissimularunt et regis injuriis afduenter onerati reverterunt.’ 
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the safety of the younger Simon de Montfort, who came from his 
place of refuge at Axholme to treat. But there was some sharp 
practice somewhere, perhaps on the part of the hostages themselves, 
as the Waverley annalist says that when Simon saw the hostages 
who had been given for him in the royalist camp he knew that he 
was betrayed. Indeed, Simon was never allowed to go back to 
Axholme, but was kept a close prisoner until he managed to escape 
to Winchelsea, and thence to France.“® During the summer of 
1266 Edmund was stationed with an army at Warwick, to check 
the ravages of the garrison of ‘ disinherited’ in Kenilworth Castle. 
Yet, in spite of his presence, they plundered the country, and even 
ventured to attack and set fire to Warwick. But Edmund attacked 
them, captured some, amongst them a certain Henry of Pembridge, 
and drove the rest back to the castle, to which the royalist army 
now laid siege. During the siege, which lasted from 25 June to 
18 Dec. 1266, Edmund commanded one of the four divisions which 
severally invested the four sides of the castle. The garrison did not 
surrender until they had suffered very great privations and terms 
had been granted, called the dictum de Kenilworth, by which they 
could redeem their lands for five times their annual value.*' 

Llywelyn of Wales had allied himself with Montfort, and still 
remained at war with England. So on 21 Feb. 1267 Edmund 
was associated with Robert Waleran in a commission to treat for 
peace with him. But it was not until the end of September that 
peace was made with Llywelyn at Shrewsbury, after Henry had 
threatened to march into Wales with cn army. On 4 and 5 June 
1267 Edmund seems to have been at Paris, entertained by Robert 
of Artois, nephew of St. Louis, on the occasion of the knighting of 
Philip, second son of Louis IX and afterwards Philip IIT of France.* 
In the autumn of that year he co-operated with Edward and 
Henry of Almaine, eldest son of Richard, king of the Romans, in 
arranging a number of tournaments, which gave some outlet to the 
taste for fighting which the barons’ war had stimulated.™ 


The close of the barons’ war marked a period in Edmund’s life, 
for it corresponded in time with the final disappearance of all his 
hopes of the Sicilian crown, which Charles of Anjou gained by his 
defeat of Manfred at Benevento in 1266, and of Conradin at Taglia- 
cozzo in 1268, and led to the solace of his disappointment by the 
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gift of confiscated estates, which founded the greatness of the house 
of Lancaster, and deeply influenced the attitude of this younger 
branch of the royal house towards the crown. It would seem, 
therefore, a fitting time at which to break the course of the narra- 
tive, in order to give an account of the various grants made 
to Edmund, their nature and their date, so as to be able to 
estimate more fully his position and importance during the years 
of his maturity. The accompanying tables will indicate the position 
of his estates; and the detailed account which follows will serve 
to give an idea of their character and extent, the nature of the 
power he exercised in them, and the influence which all these cir- 
cumstances were likely to have on the policy of their possessors. 


Property held of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, by Vassals. 





County K. R. J. L. Ch. 
Bedfordshire . - ‘ ‘ 2 _ —_ — —_ 
Buckinghamshire . ; ‘ . 8 mo — _ _— 
Derbyshire . ‘ ‘ F ‘ 84 — — a 9 
Hertfordshire : J ~ . 1 -- — — — 
Lancashire . é . ‘ é 15 ~— — = 1 
Leicestershire ‘ a a r 72 4 2 2 2 
Lincolnshire . 4 J 4 . 73 6 3 -- 2 
Northamptonshire 4 ‘ . 43 -- _ — — 
Nottinghamshire . . ‘ a 14 — — — — 
Staffordshire " ; H ‘ 30 — — | _ 7 
Suffolk . ‘ i “ 6 ‘ 24 1 — | = 7 
Warwick - i é ‘ ; 22 — — | — _ 


K.— Places in which his vassals held manors or land by knight service from him. 
R.—Number of places in which his vassals held land by rent or a rent from him, 
J.—Number of places in which his vassals held judicial rights from him. 
L.—Places where his vassals held land of him, service or rent not mentioned. 
Ch.—Number of churches which his vassals held of him. 


Property held by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, in Demesne. 
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K.—-Places in which Edmund held knights’ fees or fractions of knights’ fees. 
M.—Members of a manor. 
ee or places held by a rent. 
¥F.—Forests or parks. 
J.—Places where Edmund held a judicial right (such as a view of frankpledge, or a free court) 
i Lands not reckoned by knights’ fees, rents, or manors. 
ae or advowson of a church, 


Vi—Vi Hun.—Hundreds. 
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On 26 Oct. 1265 his father granted to him the earldom and 
honour of Leicester, along with all the lands and tenements for- 
merly belonging to Simon de Montfort and Nicholas de Segrave.* 
On 6 Dec. in the same year he received a further grant of the 
castles of Cardigan and Carmarthen, and the manor of Down- 
Ampney, while on the 26th of that month letters patent of intend- 
ence and respondence were issued, commanding the tenant’ of the 
domains which were in. the hands of the late earl of Leicester and 
Nicholas de Segrave to be henceforth answerable to him. On 
8 Jan. 1266 letters patent were issued granting to him the demesnes 
of Dilwyn, Lugwardine, Marden, Minsterworth, and Rodley during 
pleasure.® 

Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, seems to have been a sort of 
after-type of the great feudatories of the reign of Stephen. He is 
described as faithful to neither king nor barons. In the summer 
of 1263 he marched about the country plundering and burning 
indiscriminately.” His failure to appear in time at the battle of 
Lewes compelled Montfort to fight without him, and thereby with 
his inferior numbers incur great risk of a defeat.** Like the earl of 
Gloucester he incurred the hostility of Simon de Montfort after the 
battle of Lewes. Fearing his power, according to Wykes, Simon 
imprisoned him, as he would have imprisoned Gloucester if he had 
got the chance.” He had incurred Henry’s hostility too deeply for 
the royalist victory to give him an immediate release as an enemy 
of Montfort. However on 5 Dec. 1265 he received a pardon for 
all the trespasses committed by him against the realm up to that 
date, in consideration of the payment of a fine to the king of 1,500 
marks, and for a cup of gold, which he undertook to pay to the 
king on 18 Dec.” But after his release he placed himself at the 
head of the ‘ disinherited,’ and was taken prisoner at Chesterfield 
on 15 May 1266. On 28 June 1266 all his forfeited castles, 
lands, and tenements were granted to Edmund. This grant was 
supplemented by a further grant on 15 Aug. of all the lands and 
tenements of the king’s enemies and felons in the fees of Robert de 
Ferrers, formerly earl of Derby, saving all bestowals of lands which 
the king had made prior to the grant.” The fourteenth clause of 
the dictum de Kenilworth, published on 31 Oct. 1266, fixed the 
amount for which Earl Ferrers could redeem his lands at seven 


55 Rymer, i. 465; Calend. Rot. Chart. (Record Commission), p. 92. 

38 Appendiz to the 31st Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, p. 9. 

5? Rishanger, p. 13. 
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Simon de Montfort, p. 376. 59 Wykes, iv. 160. 
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*! Rishanger, p. 48; Wykes, iv. 188-9; Cont. Flor. Wigorn. ii. 197; Liber de 
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times their annual revenue.“ But Edmund still continued to 
hold the lands, and on 3 Jan. 1267 letters patent of intendence and 
respondence in his favour were sent to the tenants of the Ferrers 
estates. On 1 May 1269 Ferrers pledged himself in his prison at 
Chippenham to pay Edmund 50,0001. on one day for his interest 
in his estates ;® but he was unable to do so, and lost an action 
which he brought in 1270 to recover his lands, pleading that the 
promise was made under duress, as well as another in 1274.6 
On 7 June 1275 letters patent were issued by Edward I, grant- 
ing that if Robert de Ferrers, whose lands were held by Edmund, 
the king’s brother, until he should redeem them by payment of 
50,000/., should die leaving heirs under age, the wardship and 
marriage of those heirs, which properly pertained to the crown, 
should be transferred to Edmund. Neither Robert nor his heirs 
could ever pay the money, and Edward I made the grant of the 
Ferrers estates still more complete by that of Chartley Castle 
on 26 July 1276, and by letters patent of 5 May 1277 releasing 
Edmund from the debts due at the exchequer from Robert de 
Ferrers and his ancestors, the former tenants of the castle and 
honour of Tutbury, and the honour of the earldom of Derby. 

On 2 June 1266 Edmund was appointed keeper of the Isle of 
Lundy. On 15 Aug. 1266 he received from his father a grant by 
letters patent of all the lands which he should be able to conquer 
from the Welsh, then at war with the king, except such as had 
been taken by the Welsh from those who had stood faithful to the 
king. On 10 Dec. following he received Kenilworth Castle, 
saving the advowsons of Kenilworth Priory and Stoneleigh Abbey,” 
and on 28 Dec. the castle of Builth.” At London on 80 June 
1267 Edward, his elder brother, surrendered to him the use of the 
castles of Grosmont, Skenefrith, Whitecastle, and Monmouth, 
which were granted to Edmund by a charter of the same date.” 
On the same day he received a grant of the earldom of Lancaster 
and of the honours of Lancaster, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
Pickering, and the manors of Scalby, Godmanchester, and Hunting- 
don.”* A return of 12 Edward I mentions Edmund as accountable 

® Stubbs, Select Charters, 6th ed. p. 422. 

*! Appendia to 31st Report, p. 10; Nichol’s Leic. app. to vol. i. pt. i. p. 42. 

* Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 264; Knighton, col. 2438 ; Chron. de Melsa, ii. 132. 

* Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 264; Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 187. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Edw. I, in Appendix to Deputy Keeper's 44th 
Report, p. 94. 
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to the king (in the capacity of hereditary sheriff) for the revenues 
of the county of Lancaster, for the last quarter of the 51st of 
Henry III, and also for the years 1-12 Edward I, sed tantum de 
debitis regis.“ Supplementary to these grants are letters patent, 
dated 18 Oct., declaring that the rent of 107. and the homage and 
service of Michael Fleming, due for his lands in Furness, first 
answered and paid by him to the king direct at his exchequer, and 
subsequently through the hands of the abbot and convent of Furness, 
by royal grant should hereafter be paid by the abbot to Edmund, 
as lord of the honour and county of Lancaster. Letters patent of re- 
spondence to the prior and convent of Trentham and the tenants of 
the honour of Lancaster are dated 30 Jan. and 15 Feb. respectively. 
On 18 Aug. 1268 letters patent were issued commanding the 
sheriffs of the counties into which the honour of Lancaster extended 
not to interfere in aught that concerned that honour; and on 15 
Sept. letters patent promising to idemnify Roger de Lancaster, to 
whom the king had committed the custody of the county of Lan- 
caster for life, for 100 marks yearly, payable at the exchequer.” 
The letters patent commanding the obedience of the tenants of the 
honour and forest of Pickering are dated as late as 6 April 1269.” 
On 10 Sept. 1268 Henry granted to Edmund the manor of 
Ashby, which had escheated to the king by the felony of William 
of Ashby, who had slain a man in Catesby Priory.” On 22 April 
1269 Edmund received a confirmation of the grant of the posses- 
sions of Simon de Montfort, with special mention of the lands 
lately held by John le Viscount in Northumberland, whilst on 
9 May he received a grant for life of the office of seneschal of Eng- 
land, formerly held by Simon de Montfort."* On 7 July 1269 it 
appears that Edmund recovered twenty marks of land, which had 
belonged to the honour of Leicester, in the villages of Althorpe and 
Snaresdelf.7” On 1 April 1270 Edmund was released by letters 
patent from a debt due to the king from the former tenant of 
the honour of Monmouth, the amount of which is stated at 
1,777l. 14s. 5d.°° Under the dates 15 and 16 June 1270 is a series 
of letters patent commanding the following tenants of Edmund to 
do homage to him: Pain de Chaworth, for lands held of the castles 
and county of Cardigan, and the castle and county of Carmarthen ; 
Henry de Percy, for lands held of the honour of Pickering ; Henry 
de Lacy, Robert de Stockport, Adam de Holand, the abbot ‘of 
Furness, and William le Botiler, for lands held of the honour of 


™* Appendix to 31st Report, p. 301. % Ibid. p. 10; Nichol, i. pt. i. app. p. 20. 

76 Appendiz to 31st Report, p. 11. 7 Ibid. p. 10; Nichol, i. pt. i. app. p. 20. 

78 Appendiz to 31st Report, p. 11; Nichol, i. pt. i. app. p. 42. 

7 Abbreviatio Placitorum, 169. 

% Appendix to 31st Report, p.11. The amount is given in the MS. Calendar of 
the Ducby of Lancaster Charters in the Record Office. 
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Lancaster.*! On 24 Jan. 1271 Henry III granted to him in tail 
the manors of Melbourne, Kingeslawe, Dilwyn, Lugwardine, Marden, 
Bere, Rodley, Minsterworth, and Easingwold with its member of 
Hoby, which were formerly in the tenancy of Simon de Montfort, 
to hold by the service of two knights’ fees.*? 

On 20 Aug. 1274 he claimed the office of seneschal for life, 
conferred on him by his father,** and it was granted to him by 
Edward I on 27 Feb. 1275. On the 17th of that month Edward 
committed to him the manor of Chawton, late of Hamo l’Estrange, 
deceased, and by letters patent of the 27th exempted him from answer- 
ing at the exchequer for the issues of the said manor.“* On 5 May 
1277 Edward I issued letters patent releasing Edmund, his brother, 
tenant of the manor, castle, and honour of Monmouth, from the 
debts to the king from the former tenants, John de Monmouth and 
his ancestors, saving to the king his recovery should the same pass 
into other hands than Edmund’s or the lawful heirs of his body ; 
similar letters of the same date respecting the debts, &c., due at the 
exchequer from Simon de Monfort, late earl of Leicester, and his 
ancestors ; from Robert de Ferrers and his ancestors ; Robert de 
Belléme and his ancestors, the former tenants of the castle, town, 
and honour of Lancaster (9 May) ; and from Hubert de Burgh and 
his ancestors, the former. tenants of the castles of Skenefrith,® 
Grosmont, and Whitecastle (18 May). Similar letters patent for the 
lands late of John le Viscount, in Northumberland, were issued on 
11 Nov. 1278, along with a reissue of the letters of May 1277, with 
the exception of those referring to the lands held by Hubert de 
Burgh. On 29 Dec. 1278 Edmund and his second wife, Blanche 
of Navarre, received a grant (probably by purchase) from Roger de 
Meuland, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, of ‘a plot of land which 
was of Robert de Cupere,’ in vico Westmonasterii, ‘near the church 
called Wytechurch, lying between the plot of land of the aforesaid 
Edmund, which was formerly of Peter of Savoy,’ the grant being 
confirmed by the dean and chapter of Lichfield on 15 April.* 

On 10 Nov. 1279 he received a grant from his brother the 
king of the manors of Wirksworth and Ashborne, and the wapentake 
of Wirksworth, in the county of Derby, in exchange for the counties 


8! Appendia to 31st Report, p. 11. 

8 Tbid. p. 12; Nichol, i. pt. i. app. p. 21. Edmund granted Bere to the Cistercian 
nunnery of Tarrant-Crawford (Rot. Hund. i. 100); Rodley to Edmund Talbot, after 
whose death it escheated to the crown; Minsterworth to Robert de Turberville. But, 
according to Dugdale, Edmund’s second son, Henry, succeeded to both these manors 
on his father’s death. 

$3 Rymer, i. 515. 

** Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 3 Edw.I, in Appendix to Deputy Keeper's 44th Report, p. 94. 

85 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 12. 

86 Tbid. p. 13. 87 Appendix to 35th Report, p. 22. 
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and castles of Cardigan and Carmarthen.** On 10 June 1280 
letters patent were issued declaring that Matlock-Underwood and 
Bradley should be deemed members of the manors of Ashborne 
and Wirksworth, and the wapentake of Wirksworth, notwithstand- 
ing their non-specification in the charter granting to Edmund the 
said hundred and manors, in exchange for the castles and counties 
of Cardigan and Carmarthen, saving to the said earl all the other 
members and appurtenances of the premises, although not specified 
either in the aforesaid charter or in the present letters patent.*° 
On the same day too the king granted to him a toft and three 
oxgangs of land in his manor of Scalby, lately recovered as the 
king’s right, by award of the justices in eyre at York, against 
William de Everley and others. On 14 Jan. 1281 Edward issued 
letters patent remitting to him a loan of 700 marks in compensa- 
tion for the lands in the honour of Monmouth, given by Edward 
before his accession to Reginald de Grey and Richard Talbot, before 
he granted the said honour to his brother Edmund. These were 
accompanied by other letters patent, granting to him the homage 
and service of Reginald de Grey and Richard Talbot for their lands 
of Llandingat and Longhope.*® On 23 May 1281 Edward granted 
him the homage and service of Roger de Clifford, due to the king 
for the lands and tenements hitherto held by him of the king in 
the vill and honour of Monmouth, and on 27 May issued letters 
patent commanding Gregory de Rokesley and Orlando de Podio, 
the keepers of the mint at London, to deliver to Edmund, the king’s 
brother, 1,000 marks for certain lands in the honour of Monmouth, 
of which the king ought to have given him livery, and which Roger 
de Clifford held by the king’s special favour. On 2 June 1281 
further letters patent were issued, granting him the homage and 
service of Reginald de Grey, Roger de Clifford, and Richard Talbot, 
Llandingat (Carmarthen) and Longhope (Gloucester) in the honour 
of Monmouth.®' On 8 Aug. 1284, at Kenilworth, Edmund received 
a grant in fee from William, son of William de Sadyngton, of all 
the lands and tenements with their appurtenants, which he had in 
Leicester, Bruntingthorp, and Ayleston, along with one of the service 
of William’s mother, Elena, tenant for life in these lands, supple- 
mented by a quit claim (undated) from Elena, widow of William 

8 Appendiz to 31st Report, p. 13; Nichol, vol. i. pt. i. app. p. 23; Cal. Rot. Pat. 
(R. C.), p. 48. The wapentake of Wirksworth was valued at 2607. per annum (Rot. 
Hund. ii. 288). 

® Appendiz to 81st Report, p. 13; Nichol, vol. i. pt. i. p. 22. 

% Appendia to 31st Report, p. 13. 

% Appendix to 50th Report, p. 77; Appendix to 31st Report, p. 14. On15 Jan. 
1281 Edward I remitted to his brother 700 marks, being a loan lately made to him in 
West Wales by the hand of Radulph le Broghton, the king’s receiver there, in com- 
pensation for the lands and tenements given by the king to R. de Grey and R. de 


Talbot, before he gave the said honour to his brother. Edward had made a promise 
to restore all that had been alienated, from which Edmund now released him. 
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de Sadyngton of Leicester, to Edmund, earl of Lancaster, of all her 
right in the piece of land which she held of him for term of life in 
the town of Leicester, ‘situate at the corner of Appel Lane, over 
against the church of St. Nicholas.’ *? On 17 Aug. 1285 Edward I 
issued a charter confirming a grant made to Edmund and Blanche, 
his wife, by Thomas Wolf, of Dover, of a tenement within the liberty 
of Dover. Of the same date are letters of confirmation of several 
grants made to Edmund touching the manor of the Savoy, viz. 
Queen Eleanor’s grant to Edmund of the estate of Peter of Savoy, 
purchased by her of the convent of Montjoux; the deed of sale of 
the manor to her from the provost and convent ; King Henry III’s 
confirmation, dated 9 July 1268, of the bequest of the estate to the 
house of Montjoux by will of Peter of Savoy, and the charter of 
Roger de Meuland, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, to Edmund 
and Blanche, his wife, of certain land adjoining the Savoy estate, 
with the dean and chapter’s confirmation of the bishop’s grant.°* 

On 15 July 1291 were issued letters patent granting him the 
homage of Theobald le Butiler, Margaret de Nevile, and Ingram de 
Guisnes for the lands which they held by knight’s service of the 
honour of Lancaster. On 12 April 1292 he received letters patent 
pardoning him the arrears of service for his lands and tenements 
between the rivers Ribble and Mersey up to that date.‘ On 
21 June 1293 he received license to castellate and fortify his 
mansion in the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, called the 
Savoy.” On 24 Sept. 1295 Edward I granted to him the homage 
and service of Richard le Waleton and his heirs for lands in 
Walton, Wavertree, and Newsham, the custody whereof, and the 
marriage of the heirs, the king had lately recovered by judgment of 
the court against Robert de Holland ;° also the sheriff's tourn in 
Furness, lately recovered by the king by judgment of the court 
against the abbot of Furness ; the wreck of the sea in Lytham, re- 
covered against the prior of Durham ; wreck of the sea and waif 
in Cartmell-in-Furness, recovered against the prior of Cartmell ; 
and wreck of the sea in the manor of Nicholas Blundell of Aymulne- 
dale, recovered against the said Nicholas.% 

Edmund also received various grants of the right of holding 
fairs and markets at his various manors, besides those which he 
inherited from his predecessors. On 2 Nov. 1267 he obtained the 
right of holding a market and fair at his manor of Shapwick, in 
Dorset ; on 10 Sept. 1268 of holding a market and fair at his 

% Appendix to 35th Report, p. 38. 


*3 Appendix to 31st Report, pp. 14,15. See above, p. 34. 

** Appendix to 31st Report, p. 14. 

* Ibid. p. 15: Rymer, i. 789; Cal. Rot. Pat. (R. C.), p. 56; Nichol, vol. i. pt. ii, 
app. p. 23. 

% Appendix to 31st Report, p. 17; Nichol, vol. i. pt. i. app. p. 23. 

* Appendix to 31st Report, pp. 17-8; Cal. Rot. Chart. (R. C.), p. 126. 
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manor of Kenilworth ;% on 18 Oct. 1270 of holding a market and 
fair at his manor of Bagworth (Leicestershire), in 56 Henry III of 
holding a market at his manor of Skipsea (Yorkshire), and fairs at his 
manors of Hedon and Pocklington,'” and on 5 June 1291 of fairs at 
his manors of Pickering and Easingwold.’" All these fairs and 
markets would of course mean a considerable revenue to the earl in 
the shape of tolls. The grants of forest rights in his lands which 
Edmund received were also considerable. This, when we remember 
how jealous the crown was to maintain its forest rights, and how eager 
the nation to curtail those rights, which were the ‘ shrine and bower 
of kingship,’ becomes a fact of considerable significance. On 24 Dec. 
1266 he received a grant of free chase and free warren in all his 
demesne lands and woods belonging to the castle of Kenilworth,’ 
and on 5 June 1291 a grant of free warren in all his demesne lands 
of Melbourne,’ whilst a grant of 12 Jan. 1267 mentions the earl’s 
free chase of Wisseby and Wimburgholt '* (perhaps the one in the 
precincts of Kenilworth Castle, referred to above). 

Edward I on 25 May 1285 granted to him justices to hold pleas 
of his forest at his request in chancery, and determine trespasses 
done in his parks and chases, together with the fines and amercia- 
ments arising therefrom, as fully as the king would have them if 
the forests, parks, and chases were in his own hands.'!® In pursuance 
of this Roger Brabazon and Hugh de Brandeston were appointed, 
at the instance of Edmund, on 28 Feb. 1287, to be justices to hear 
and determine all trespasses committed in his parks and chases 
within the county of Warwick.’ 

The nature of the power and privileges enjoyed by Edmund in 
his lands is indicated by several royal grants. On 12 Jan. 1267 
Henry III granted to him to have and to hold all his lands and 
fees, with all their liberties and free customs, free and quit from 
the suits cf the shires and hundreds, and of the sheriffs, whether 
it be taken by hides or carucates of land; from giving money for 
murder or robbery committed in his lands whose author could not 
be discovered; and from the pennies pertaining to frankpledge, 
and from toll and theam, infangethef, and utfangethef, sac and 
soc; and from his demesnes throughout the royal demesnes of 

9 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 10. 

% Tbid. p.12. In 4 Ed. I hesurrendered Bagworth manor to James Mesnille, who 
had brought an action to recover it fora sum of money. See the MS. Calendar of Duchy 
of Lancaster Charters in the Record Office, and Cal. of Pat. Rolls 3 Edw.I, in Appendix 
to 44th Report, p. 16. 

1” Cal. Rot. Chart. (R. C.), p. 105. 

01 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 16; Cal. Rot. Chart. p. 121. 

02 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 10 

3 Ibid. p. 16; Cal. Rot. Pat. (R. C.), p. 121. 

4 Nichol, i. pt i. app. p. 19. 

103 Appendia to 31st Report, p. 14; Cal. Rot. Pat. (R. C.), p. 52.° 

106 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 15; Nichol, i. pt. i. App. p. 22. 
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pontage and passage, toll, pedage, stallage, cornage, and tallage, 
gelds and danegelds, bloodwite and fictwite ; labour for castles, 
walls, bridges, parks, ditches, chalk pits, and houses; and the free 
chase of Wisseby and Wimburgholt, and the taking of venison in 
those woods which had lately been sworn to by lawful men in the 
royal court at Westminster, the aforesaid woods to be free from 
vast and reguard.'” In his Welsh lands the power which Edmund 
enjoyed was regal, like that of the other lords marchers, as, for in- 
stance, that of the earls of Gloucester in Glamorgan. On 6 Nov. 1268 
Henry III issued letters patent granting to him jus regale in his 
lands and castles of Cardigan, Carraarthen, Skenefrith, Grosmont, 
and Whitecastle—namely, that his writ should run in future there as 
the king’s writ had been accustomed before to run, in like manner 
as the other lords marchers’ had in their lands in the marches of 
Wales.! He even enjoyed in his lands, both in England and 
Wales, by grant of the king, a right similar to the royal right of 
purveyance. At Aberconway on 17 March 1295 were issued letters 
patent commanding that the officers and deputies of Edmund 
might be allowed to take the corn and victuals of his men and 
tenants to the use of the said Edmund, according to the king’s 
charter, whereby it was granted that none of the king’s officers might 
take corn and victuals from such tenants for the king’s use.'” 

The extent of Earl Edmund’s possessions and their scattered cha- 
racter may be realised from the fact that he held property in twenty- 
five out of the then thirty-nine counties of England, and in Wales 
for some time the castles and couniies of Cardigan and Carmarthen, 
and permanently the lordship and castle of Kidwelly, the lordship 
of Carnwallon, and lands at Llandingat (all in modern Carmarthen- 
shire), the castle of Builth (in what is now Brecknockshire), and the 
castles of Grosmont, Skenefrith, and Whitecastle, in what is now 
Monmouthshire, but which then formed part of the marches of 
Wales. An approximate idea of their distribution may be gained 
from the following statistics, compiled from the printed calendar of the 
‘Inquisitiones post Mortem’ and the various grants mentioned 
above. The number of places in the various counties at which he 
possessed property, generally a manor or land held in demesne or by 
a tenant of his, sometimes the advowson of a church, a rent, 
chase, right of fishing, view of frankpledge, free court, toft, forge, 


7 Nichol’s Leic. vol. i. pt. ic app. p. 19, de dominicis suis per dominica nostra. 
Taken together with the nature of the dues mentioned the sense seems ambiguous. 

08 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 10; Nichol, i. pt. i. p. 20. 

109 Appendiz to 31st Report, p. 17. 

"© Calendarium Inquisitionum p rtem (R. C.), i. 136-48. On referring to 
the original Inquisition I find that the printed calendar is in many respects unsatis- 
factory as a basis to work on, but it is the only one possible until the Inquisition be 
edited in full. The following is an extract from a rent roll of Edmund in Salford 
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or house, is as follows, those counties being given first in which 
there were the most places where he had property: In Derbyshire 
there were 125 places, in Lancashire 92, in Lincolnshire 79, 
in Leicestershire 72, in Staffordshire 58, in Northamptonshire 56, in 
Nottinghamshire 25, in Warwickshire 23, in Suffolk 21, in Berkshire 
18, in Yorkshire 12, in Northumberland 11, in Buckinghamshire 9, 
in the marches of Wales 8, in Wiltshire 6, in Essex 4, in Gloucester- 
shire 4, in Herefordshire 3, in Huntingdonshire 3, in Bedfordshire 
2, in Rutland 2, in Dorset 1, in Hertfordshire 1, in Kent 1, and in 
Middlesex 1 (the manor of the Savoy). The total number of places 
in England and Wales at which he held property was 632. 


town and hundred, in 10 Ed I (1281-2), taken from Harland’s Mamecestre (Chetham 
Soc.), p. 172, note 5, as set forth in the survey of Lonsdale in 25 Ed. I (1297), 
preserved among the Harleian MSS. (Cod. 2085, fol. 528 b) :— 


‘ Extent of the Lands of the Earl in the Wappentach of Launsdale, in co. Lancashire, 


25 Ed. I, at the Death of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, Salford Town in the afore- 
said account by 


near the bridge . 
Farm of the water mill there . Y . ‘i 
Toll and stallage of the market and fair ene ‘ 3 : ; 


Small plots or places there. ° . ° 13 
Pleas and perquisites of the court . 


‘Rent of assize of the town of Salford, with the rent of one “jou “4 9 


Total 
‘ Salford Wappentach. 
Assize rent of Broughton ° 
Assize rent of Ordsall . ° 
Assize rent of Cadishead . ‘ 
Assize rent of ‘ Schoresworth ’ ° 
Assize rent of Tonge 
Farm of the land of Augustus a Dat 
Farm of the land of William de Radcliffe 
Farm of the land of Roger de Middleton in Chectham 
Farm of the land of Alice de Prestwich in Prestwich, Holland, and ‘| 1 
‘Scholesworth’ . ° 

Farm of the land of Roger Pilkington i in Rivington 
Farm of the land of Geoffrey de Hulme in Hulme . . 
Farm of the land of Alice de Prestwich in Pendlebury . 
Farm of the land of William Fitz-Roger in Reddish 
Farm cf the land of Richard Pilkington . 
Farm of the land of Henry de Trafford . 
Farm of the land of Richard de Byrom . ; 
Farm of the land of Hugh Mesnil in Worsley and Hulton 
Farm of the land of William de Bradshaw in Blackrod (yearly) 
Farm of the town of Clifton ° ‘ ‘ 
Sake fee of the land of Richard Fitz- Reger 
Moiety of the town of Flixton for sake fee 
The same rent for the land of John de la Ware 
Rent of Jordan de Crompton . 
Farm of the bailiff in sergeantry there 
Pleas and perquisites of the court of the W appentach there 


cor oO 


ore-oe® oO S 
~rraaceocooooooooo © FMOOSOaeSOSOS 


10 


1 & 


Total . & . 
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His lands included 86,4, knights’ fees held in demesne and 227 and 
a fraction of which he was overlord, giving a total of 2634 knights’ 
fees. Their annual value, exclusive of the Ferrars estates and 
others, amounted, according to the Inquisition," to 1,193l. 18s. 1d. 
In August 1290 Edmund, in the course of some negotiations 
for the marriage of his son Thomas with Beatrice of Burgundy, 
asserted that the lands to which Thomas would succeed (which did 
not include the Welsh lands) were of the value of 18,000 black 
pounds of Tours annually.'” 

The order in which the counties arrange themselves, taking the 
knights’ fees which the earl had in them as the standard, varies 
slightly from the order estimated by the number of places. The 
numbers are as 8 follows : — 


Knights’ fees in the | 











| aes | hands of tenants | Tn demesne Total a 
| 1. Derbyshire. . . .| 413 (circa) 2 431 Y we ff 
2. Lincolnshire . . . 39+ 1 404 
| 8. Leicestershire. . . 37 — 37it 
| 4. ee | 214 (circa) 6 (nearly) 271 (circa) 
5. Staffordshire . ° 172 (circa) _ 17! | 
6. Lancashire. . . . | ah 83 173 
7. Suffolk -. Se? si 171 | 
8. Nottinghamshire . 3 103; 13545 
9. Warwickshire . | 115 — 115 
| 10. Buckinghamshire 10} — 10} 
11. Essex Betis Pe oe 6 _— 6 
| 12. Berkshire ... .-|/. . — 4% 45 
| 13. Northumberland. . — 42 (circa) 42 
14. Dorset . ... . — 235 2.1; 
| 15. Norfolk”. .°. . . 2 — } 3 | 
| 16. Bedfordshire : it } 1%, 
17. Wiltshire .... . = 2t 2t 
| 18. Hertfordshire . .. . 1 — 1 
| 19. Rutland. .... t -- | # 
desig 227 (circa) 361 pene 2632 - ea) 





The total number of Edmund’s tenants at ‘the time of his 
death, reckoning all coparcenaries as one, was 199. Of these 9 
were ecclesiastics or ecclesiastical corporations. 

Wattrer E. Ruopes. 


'M Tnquisitiones post Mortem, 25 Edw. I, No. 51a, f. 25. 
M2 See Rymer’s Foedera. 


(To be continued.) 
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Troubles in a City Parish under 
the Protectorate 


T is well known that the years of Cromwell’s protectorate were 
marked by bitter animosities between presbyterians and inde- 
pendents. The details of one such struggle, presenting some inte- 
resting features, have been preserved in the case of a large and im- 
portant parish in the city of London, St. Botolph without Aldgate. 
The pamphlets of one of the chief actors in this extraordinary 
drama, and documents preserved among the State Papers, present 
a fairly complete picture of a state of discord which probably had 
many a parallel throughout England. 

The last regularly appointed vicar of St. Botolph’s had been 
Thomas Swadlin, a supporter of Laud. In 1642 he preached 
and published a sermon which gave so much offence to the puritan 
party that he was deprived of his living and imprisoned in Newgate. 
After his departure the living was held by a succession of obscure 
ministers, probably of extreme puritanical sentiments, until 1654, 
when it became vacant by the death or removal of Mr. Lawrence 
Wise. In August of that year Mr. John Mackarness was chosen 
minister,' apparently by popular election. Mr. Mackarness was 
a clergyman in Anglican orders, and his election was naturally 
regarded as a triumph for the cavalier party. Both presbyterians 
and independents were incensed, and it is probable that they com- 
bined to bring the matter to the attention of Cromwell. By his 
intervention Mackarness was dispossessed and a presbyterian 
minister, Zachary Crofton, appointed in his place. 

Crofton was already a man of some note. His previous career 
had been varied and adventurous. Born and educated in Dublin, 
he had been driven from his home by the Irish troubles of 1641. 
On landing in England it is recorded that he ‘had but a groat in 
his pocket, which he spent the first night at his quarters.’ He tells 
us incidentally that he was in arms against the king in Lancashire 
and Cheshire in 1644.2. But even before that time he had adopted 
the career of a minister, and his military experiences may have 


' Note on the fly leaf of the register of St. Botolph, Aldgate. 
? Malice against Ministry manifested. 
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been confined to exhorting the parliamentary soldiers. In 1647 
he was pastor of Newcastle-under-Lyne, where he remained until 
September 1649, when he was appointed to the living of Wrenbury, 
in Cheshire. He there gave great offence to the government by 
refusing to take the engagement (‘to be faithful to the Commonwealth 
as now established, without king or house of lords’), and very 
zealously dissuading others from doing so. As a presbyterian 
he held firm to the solemn league and covenant of 1648. The 
nation was bound by that instrument to maintain her lawful 
government and to repress the religious aberrations which threa- 
tened to become dominant under Cromwell’s régime. The engage- 
ment could not be taken with a clear conscience by the subscribers to 
the covenant. Such an attitude, consistently maintained, brought 
serious trouble. On one occasion he vigorously defended one 
of his brother ministers who had been indicted at the Nantwich 
quarter sessions for non-compliance.* Probably by way of retaliation 
two agents of the Cheshire sequestrators, appointed to see to 
the carrying out of the engagement, swooped down upon his 
house at Wrenbury.‘ They violently entered his barn, drove out his 
servant then working there, and seized all his corn, the sole sub- 
sistence of himself and his family. He was obliged to take flight 
from Wrenbury, and at once made his way to London, with the 
object, it seems, of seeking redress. 

On his arrival in London he was unsuccessful in his immediate 
purpose, but his reputation as a zealous and able minister may have 
preceded him, and he was shortly afterwards appointed minister of 
St. James’s, Garlickhithe. The sympathies of the city were at that 
time presbyterian, and he was doubtless welcomed as a valuable 
accession to the ranks of the ministers of that party. At St. James’s 
he entered into a vigorous controversy with John Rogers, of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, on church discipline. This controversy gave 
rise to Crofton’s first work, which he published, in answer to Rogers’s 
‘Beth-shemesh; or, the Tabernacle of the Sun,’ under the title 
of ‘Beth-shemesh Clouded; or, Some Animadversions on the 
Rabbinical Talmud of Rabbi John Rogers.’ Two years after the 
publication of this work he was transferred to the more important 
position of minister at St. Botolph’s. As we have seen, he owed 
his appointment to the intervention of Cromwell; but his feeling 
towards the Protector was far from cordial. Shortly after his 
coming to St. Botolph’s a friend expostulated with him on his sup- 
posed disaffection, and asked him by whose authority he came there. 
Crofton replied, ‘ By the Lord Protector’s.’ ‘Why, then,’ asked his 
friend, ‘do you not observe the fasts appointed by the Protector’s 
government?’ It is alleged that Crofton replied, ‘An honest man 


3 Berith-anti-Baal, p. 5. 4 Beth-shemesh Clouded, Pret. 
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may accept the courtesy of a thief on the highway.’*> Cromwell, 
however, could recognise merit even in an opponent, and his treat- 
ment of Crofton, now and afterwards, was generous and for- 
bearing. 

Crofton knew that his position at St. Botolph’s would not be 
a bed of roses. ‘Let me tell you fairly,’ he says long afterwards, 
‘that I have reaped among you nothing but what I expected: I 
often said at my first coming, I must not think to rake in a wasps’ 
nest and not be stung, or fight the devil in his own dominions and 
not be wounded.’ His principal difficulty arose from the position of 
John Simpson, who for some time, it seems, had been afternoon 
lecturer in the church. Simpson had been an officer in the new 
model army ; he was a noted preacher, an independent and an ana- 
baptist. He had been a candidate for the living at the time of 
Crofton’s appointment, and it was natural that the two men should 
regard each other with anything but friendly feelings. For a time 
there was no open rupture, but rising dissensions in the parish soon 
brought matters to a head. Crofton’s position was a peculiar one. 
He was the minister of one body, the presbyterian ; and the other two 
parties were probably as strong in the parish as his own. He gave 
offence to the cavalier or ‘ profane’ party by an attempt to exercise 
spiritual discipline and bar unworthy persons from the Lord’s 
table. The subject was debated soon after his coming into the 
parish. One Farmantle, a parishioner, constantly interrupted 
Crofton as he was speaking, and asked how he was going to distin- 
guish between the worthy and the unworthy when he knew them 
not. Crofton being a hasty man replied warmly, ‘ What a strange 
busy man you are to meddle in what concerns you not! If I should 
consult the devil, what is it to you?’ Thereupon the parish con- 
stable, who was standing by, replied, ‘ If you have such familiarity 
with the devil, you are no fit parson for us.’ ® 

The baptists, on the other hand, were offended by the im- 
portance which Crofton attached to the sacrament of baptism and 
its administration to infants. He was in the habit of announcing 
after his morning sermon on Sundays, ‘ The sacrament of baptism 
is to be administered; your reverent attendance is desired.’ The 
‘furious anabaptistical spirits,’ as Crofton calls the more extreme 
among his opponents, were greatly enraged. With a view of con- 
vincing gainsayers, and inculcating what he believed to be the 
truth, Crofton laid much stress on the practice of catechising. It 
was an ordinance, he declared, which should be attended to both by 
young and old, asa means of spiritual edification. He published a 
little book—‘ Catechising God’s Ordinance ’—shortly after his coming, 
and distributed copies to all his parishioners. William Jellie, a 
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common councilman and independent, refused the copy which was 
offered to him. Simpson declared publicly, ‘To learn a catechism 
is not to worship God ; as well buy your children rattles or hobby 
horses as catechisms.’ 

On 10 Feb. 1657 we have the first indication that the quarrel 
had entered on an acute stage. The ‘well-affected’ inhabitants of 
St. Botolph’s petitioned the Protector that John Simpson might be 
allowed to lecture in the church, as formerly, on part of the Lord’s 
Day and one week day. Sixty-seven signatures were attached to 
the petition, which was considered by the Protector in council and 
granted in the terms desired.’ Simpson’s position as afternoon 
lecturer, which apparently had been disputed by Crofton, was now 
established. Crofton was forced to yield obedience to the order in 
council, but he made no secret of his dissatisfaction. The quarrel 
was carried on with great heat on both sides. Crofton’s opponents 
found their best weapon in a curious and disagreeable scandal which 
had arisen against him. It was alleged that, more than a year 
before, he had chastised his maidservant, Mary Cadman, with a rod 
in an improper manner. Crofton denied the charge solemnly and 
particularly. Fifty of his parishioners, in a pamphlet published in 
April 1657, attested their belief in his entire innocence.* His 
friends asserted that the scandal had been concocted by his enemies 
at a tavern meeting, and that Mary Cadman had been suborned to 
make the charge against him. It is certain that she made affidavit 
before a master in chancery of the truth of the charge. Subse- 
quently, at Crofton’s instance, she confessed that she had sworn 
falsely. The other side declared, of course, that she had been bribed 
to make the confession. It is most probable that the charge was 
either trumped up or greatly exaggerated ; but it clung to Crofton, 
as we shall see, for many years, and furnished his opponents with 
great occasion for ridicule. The matter was investigated ata public 
inquiry before the lord mayor at the Guildhall, on which occasion 
Crofton complains of having been treated with scant justice ; it was 
also reported by two parishioners to the Lord Protector, who in a 
personal interview sternly rebuked the minister for his unseemly 
conduct ;* but here again Crofton’s friends alleged that the Protec- 
tor’s mind had been poisoned by the representations of his enemies. 

Meanwhile the conflict between the two champions proceeded. 
At the beginning of 1657 the Humble Petition and Advice had 
wrought considerable changes in the constitution, and on 26 June 
Oliver had been installed as Protector with greater solemnity than 
before. On July 31 Crofton addressed the following letter to 
Simpson :— 

7 Calendar of State Papers, sub dat. 
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Mr. Sympson. If the order (by colour of which you invaded my church, 
did give you (which I confesse I coulde never understand) any power so to 
doe, the late revolution hath made it voide and nulle: and the Lorde 
Protector having taken to his sworde a scepter, and consented and sworne 
to governe accordinge to lawe and not otherwise I conceive it to be my 
dutie to knowe and reenioye mine owne interest (and soe let you hereby 
knowe that I doe knowe it) as I am legall incumbent of the place. In 
pursuance whereof, I am resolved to returne on Lord’s Dayes afternoone 
at the usuall houres of publique worship, to my owne Church ; and there 
fore desire you to cease your future paines in that place; and signifie so 
much to your friends, that we may have noe disturbance: and if you 
conceive you have any right in the place, commence your action. You 
shall receive in any court of judicature a plea from him who is resolved to 
defend his owne just priviledge, and give an account of his reasons to the 
worlde. ZACH, CROFTON. 

Aldgate July 31, 1657. 


The next Lordes Day beinge the.2 of August I intend to preach at my 
owne Church between one and two of the clocke afternoone.!° 


In accordance with this notice, on Sunday, 2 Aug., Simpson’s 
lecture was interrupted by Crofton and his friends. On the 4th"! 
Simpson complained to the council of state, and an order was 
made that Crofton and the churchwardens should obey the mandate 
of Feb. 10 and allow Simpson to preach in the afternoon. Armed 
with this order, Simpson and his friends made preparations to assert 
their rights. Walden, one of the churchwardens, a cavalier, now 
in league with the independents, and Tench and Finch, the parish 
constables, held a meeting at the Fountain Tavern, in Aldersgate, 
and determined that if Crofton should insist on entering the pulpit 
they would pull him out by force. 

On the following Sunday, 9 Aug.,'* the old Gothic church of St. 
Botolph (not the present eighteenth-century edifice) saw a strange 
sight. After the morning sermon, instead of leaving the church 
when the congregation dispersed, Crofton remained in the pulpit, 
with the intention of holding it against all comers. He was 
attended and guarded by his friends, among whom were the con- 
stables of the Middlesex part of the parish, who supported Crofton 
against their colleagues of the city part. A crowd soon assembled. 
About one o'clock Walden and the city constables entered the 
church, presented the order, and asked whether Crofton was pre- 
pared to obey it. He asked from whom it came. ‘ From the Lord 
Protector and council,’ answered the churchwarden. ‘Nay, from 
the common council,’ said Crofton, alluding to the fact that the 
common councilmen were among his opponents. ‘Then, seeing that 
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the order had by mistake been addressed to Mr. Grafton, he declared 
that it didnot concern him. And then, according to their own story, 
the Simpsonian party were thrust forth from the church by the 
Middlesex constables. For the moment Crofton had been victorious. 

Four days afterwards a petition was laid before the council of 
state from the majority of the common councilmen, the church- 
warden, and other well-affected inhabitants of the parish. It set 
forth Crofton’s conduct, and prayed that the former order might be 
enforced. A committee, consisting of Fleetwood and Pickering, was 
directed to examine Crofton and others on this charge and on 
the other matter alleged against him. On the following day the 
committee reported the result of the examination. Crofton pleaded 
his right, as incumbent by presentation of his highness, to preach 
on Sunday afternoon. He knew nothing in the church books of 
Simpson’s being lecturer by election of the people. He excused his 
conduct on the previous Sunday by saying that he gave out that he 
should be done by three, and after that Simpson could preach. 
The council determined that Simpson should preach at two, and 
Mr. Crofton be required to permit the same. The order was ap- 
proved by the Protector in person.’ This was the end of Crofton’s 
short-lived triumph. 

His vexation now led him into a very unjustifiable action. He 
applied at the Old Bailey for a warrant against his three principal 
opponents, Walden, Tench, and Finch, for brawling in the church. 
According to his own statement the clerk accidentally omitted 
Walden’s name in making out the warrant. However this may 
have been, Crofton took upon himself to insert the name after the 
warrant had been granted. The fact was undeniable, and Crofton 
is obliged to admit it, and to excuse himself as best he can. The 
three persons charged were taken before a justice and acquitted. 
Crofton asserts that they were subsequently convicted before the 
lord chief justice. On the following Sunday, yielding to the pressure 
of authority, Crofton allowed Simpson to preach ; but he made a 
solemn protest from the pulpit, a protest which, contrary to his 
custom, he read ‘syllabically’ from written notes. The whole 
subject of Simpson’s intrusion was treated in a full and particular 
manner by Crofton in a pamphlet entitled ‘Right Re-entered,’ 
which was probably published at this time, but has not been 
preserved. 

On 2 Sept. Crofton, hearing reports that Simpson was preaching 
against baptism, and especially against infant baptism, which he 
derided as baby-sprinkling, went to hear the Wednesday evening 
lecture. The doctrine which Simpson preached was so little to 
Crofton’s taste that he went at once to his study and wrote to 
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Simpson, charging him with grievous error. The letter was sent 
by special messenger, but Simpson took no notice. A week after 
Crofton wrote the following curt challenge :— 

Sir,—I did this day seven-day signify my dissatisfaction in your 
doctrine, and dislike of that old familistical notion you published; I 
demanded your reasons, but have received none. Sir, think you not it is 
your duty to convince gainsayers? Or can I pass in silence baptism- 
annihilating notions? I cannot, I will not. Sir, I once more demand 
your arguments, and that as you are a man of any ingenuity, willing to give 
an account of your doctrine. ZAcH. CROFTON. 


‘ He passed this also in silence,’ says Crofton, ‘so I rejected him as 
a heretic.’ '* But though Simpson declined to meet his opponent on 
the point of doctrine he took other measures of retaliation. On 22 
Oct." a petition was again presented to the council, alleging that 
Crofton was a declared enemy of the present government, preached 
against it daily, and tried to render it odious and contemptible, thus 
preparing the rude multitude for insurrection. The petitioners 
desired that he might be removed, and the parish settled under a 
minister fearing God and honouring the government. The whole 
matter was now referred to the commissioners for the ejection of 
scandalous and insufficient ministers in London, to proceed accord- 
ing to the ordinance. This commission had been appointed in Aug. 
1654, partly for the purpose of expelling malignants and securing 
a supply of well-affected ministers. Crofton appeared before the 
commissioners at Guildhall on Wednesday, 2 Dec. His enemies had 
prepared a list of six primary and five additional articles to be 
exhibited against him. The six primary articles were briefly as 
follows: (1) The expression above mentioned about ‘ consulting the 
devil ;’ (2) disloyal and offensive language against the Protector 
(‘an honest man,’ &c.) ; (3) a charge of prejudice on the part of 
the Protector in the matter of Mary Cadman (‘he was an un- 
righteous judge, and made the law a nose of wax’); (4) ‘ uncivil’ 
behaviour towards Mary Cadman ; (5) refusal to obey the order of 
council on 9 Aug.; (6) the fraudulent insertion of Walden’s name 
in the warrant. 

The first four additional articles related to sundry disloyal 
expressions of Crofton’s in reference to the late disturbances. ‘He 
could prevail neither by prayer nor law.’ ‘The sword of his 
oppressors was the law, and therefore their tyranny the greater,’ 
‘his judges were unrighteous men,’ &c. &c. The fifth article was 
of a different kind. On 8 Sept., a commanded thanksgiving day 
for the victories of Dunbar and Worcester, it was alleged that he 
would not preach nor suffer any one else to preach in his church; 
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and on 21 Sept., when thanks were annually given in Aldgate 
church for the Lord’s mercies to the trained bands of Aldgate at 
the memorable fight at Newbury Wash, he was requested to allow 
Simpson to preach them a sermon, but refused, and the inhabitants 
were obliged to have their sermon at the neighbouring church of St. 
Katherine Cree. 

Crofton, being called on for his defence, by the advice of his 
friends demurred to the jurisdiction of the commission. The court 
thereupon adjourned to consider his objection. Crofton’s enemies 
declared that he was afraid to meet the charges, and, by way of 
reply, he published on 10 Dec. a pamphlet entitled ‘ Malice against 
Ministry manifested by the Plain and Modest Plea and Defence of 
Zach. Crofton, Minister of the Gospel at Botolph’s, Aldgate.’ He 
pours scorn and ridicule and abuse upon his assailants. One of 
these, John Levet, was ‘a constant enemy of gospel ministry ;’ 
another, Captain Harrison, had taken lodgings in the parish only a 
fortnight before, to qualify for the part of the aggrieved parishioner. 
Two of the common councilmen are ‘ venerable carpenters in their 
taffety doublets,’ the third was a ‘tallow chandler gaping for a deputy 
ship,’ and all five were ‘profound sack-suckers ’ and ‘ substantial 
ale-house supporters.’ Coming to the articles particularly, Crofton, 
while denying certain expressions, is obliged to admit the genera! 
accuracy of the language alleged. It was, he says, an expression 
of personal dissatisfaction in no way calculated to lead to rebellion. 
He would be submissive and silent under the government, if they 
would but remove the cause of offence—namely, the unjustifiable 
intrusion of Simpson into his pulpit. He denies the Cadman 
charge in toto. Compelled to admit the insertion of Walden’s name 
in the warrant, he pleads that it was the hasty action of a man 
sorely tried by malice and persecution. With regard to the 
Newbury commemoration, he asserts that he was never duly 
requested to allow Mr. Simpson to preach. ‘They did not desire 
me to let him preach ; with their swords by their sides they brought 
him into the church, and I would not let him preach, nor will I let 
him preach one moment longer than I can help it.’ 

On the very day on which Crofton appeared before the com- 
missioners at Guildhall a pamphlet was published, under the trans- 
parent pseudonym of ‘ Alethes Noctroff,’ entitled ‘ Perjury the Proof 
of Forgery; or, Mr. Crofton’s Civility justified by Cadman’s Falsity.’ 
The main body of the pamphlet is occupied by a defence of Mr. 
Crofton in the matter of the Cadman scandal, but the introduction 
gives an interesting account of the state of affairs in Aldgate parish 
during the time of Crofton’s ministry. The writer narrates how at 
his first coming he had endeavoured to introduce the practice of 
catechising ; how he offended the extreme men of both parties, the 
one by the importance he attached to baptism, the other by the 
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bar to the Lord’s table ; how he was reviled as priest, limb of anti- 
christ, little Laud, &c.; how the two parties had combined to 
weaken his hands, and how he constantly refused to allow either 
party to have their preacher. When he was out of town they 
brought ‘the Warwickshire Wild Oats’ to preach; but the church- 
wardens (for 1656), Mr. Surbutt and Mr. Quick, withstood them, and 
he scattered his notions in the air from a tombstone in the church- 
yard. At the next Easter vestry they combined to elect a church- 
warden of their own ; and Mr. Crofton, being present at the meeting, 
was greeted with great uproar and ordered out, but finally allowed 
to remain on promising not to interrupt the proceedings. At last 
they chose William Carpenter, a ‘ profane’ man and head of the 
faction which had supported Mackarness, to be churchwarden. 
Then they pretended that a Mrs. Man had left money to the poor 
on condition that Simpson should preach, and they procured an 
order of council permitting him to do so. They gave out that Mr. 
Crofton was a malignant and had kissed the king’s hand at Wor- 
cester ; and they met at the Green Dragon and devised the scandal 
about Mary Cadman, which they reported to the Lord Protector. 
Such is the story, from Crofton’s point of view, of the persecution 
to which he had been subjected. 

There is no record of any decision of the commissioners in 
Crofton’s case. Anyhow he remained at Aldgate, and it is possible 
that the charge was kept hanging over his head as a security for his 
good behaviour to Simpson. Events soon happened which caused 
it to be forgotten. On3 Sept. 1658 the great Protector died. Crof- 
ton’s hopes seem to have risen, for on 14 Sept. the survivors of 
Newbury petitioned the council that Mr. Simpson might preach on 
the morning of their anniversary, 20 Sept., Mr. Crofton having 
declared that he would not allow it without such an order.'® The State 
Papers do not record whether the order was granted. In January of 
the next year, however, an application asking that Simpson might 
be permitted to preach certain annual funeral sermons was allowed. 

The next notice of Crofton is in connexion with the rising 
of the Cheshire presbyterians under Sir George Booth in July 
1659. He had left town and gone into Cheshire, as he asserts, on 
domestic business. There is no proof that he was in any way 
privy to Sir George’s enterprise, but his connexion with Cheshire 
presbyterians may have enabled him to know that something was 
in the wind. On 17 July he preached at St. Peter’s Church in 
West Chester. At the beginning of August General Lambert 
marched from London, and totally defeated Booth at Winnington 
Bridge. These events delayed Crofton’s return, and it was publicly 
rumoured in London that he had preached to the rebel army at 
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West Chester. His family and friends were terrified. On his 
return to London he was summoned before the committee for the 
militia and the council of state. A member of the latter offered to 
produce a lieutenant who had heard him preach. Crofton, how- 
ever, succeeded in clearing himself, and was discharged on the easy 
condition of promising to publish the sermons he had preached, as 
a refutation of therumours. Accordingly in December the sermons 
were published under the strange title ‘Felix Scelus, Querela 
Piorum, et Auscultatio Divina, or Prospering Profaneness Pro- 
voking Holy Conference and God’s Attention,’ &c. 

Events had moved rapidly between the time of his appearance 
before the council and the publication of the sermons, or Crofton 
would hardly have ventured to use so bold a title, or to write, as he 
does in the epistle to the reader, in the following terms of the 
Protector’s government :— 


Had not our eyes seen treason, rebellion, regicide, perfidy, perjury, 
pride, hypocrisy and violence break out into sad and sinful revolutions 

. violation of laws, invasion of interests, destruction of liberties, 
trampling on truth, devastation of the church, blasphemy of God, Christ, 
and his ordinances; contempt of gospel ministry, letting loose the devil 
in a boundless toleration, and unparalleled wickedness and confusion in 
church and state: had not our ears heard all this declared as a mark of 
God's favour I might not have written thus. 


Very soon afterwards Crofton made a still more emphatic 
pronouncement, to which, however, he did not venture to add his 
name. He wrote and published a ‘Letter to a Member of the 
Rump Parliament, on the Day of their Triumphant Return from 
Portsmouth,’ 26 Dec. 1659." From that parliament, once more 
restored by the caprice or the necessity of the army, nothing was 
to be hoped. Crofton in his anonymous letter vigorously demanded 
the election of a free parliament, on the understanding that its first 
measure would be the recall of the Stuarts. He expressed the 
same view publicly in a sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
shortly afterwards. According to his own account the effect of this 
bold declaration was so great that ‘the whole city expected Mr. 
Crofton’s bonds at the least.’ Meanwhile General Monk was on 
his way to London, which he entered on 8 Feb. From that 
moment the power of the independents was gone. We hear no 
more of John Simpson at Aldgate; he vanished from the stage, 
and scarcely a trace of him can be discovered afterwards. On 
29 March, at a ‘solemn assembly of the parishioners of 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, on the composure of their late unhappy and 
long-continued differences,’ Crofton preached a sermon on the 
‘Pursuit of Peace,’ which he afterwards published. It is his pean 
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of victory. God has given his enemies into his hands, but he will 
forbear to take revenge. He is content now that erroneous John 
Simpson is removed, and he is reinstated in all his rights. 

Thus ended the quarrel between Crofton and Simpson. But 
the most vigorous and active period of Crofton’s career was still to 
come. He showed great zeal and activity in promoting the restora- 
tion of the king, hoping, with the rest of his party, that consider- 
able concessions would be made to presbyterian feeling, or even 
that presbyterianism might be established as a national system. 
But this hope was doomed to be disappointed. Shortly after the 
Restoration, on 12 June 1660, Dr. Gauden published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Analysis ; or, the Loosing of St. Peter’s Bonds,’ in which 
he maintained that, so far as it related to episcopacy, the covenant 
was null and void. Crofton, who held by the covenant as his sheet 
anchor, at once replied in ‘ Analepsis ; or, St. Peter’s Bonds abide,’ 
written in two days and published on 8 July. Three pamphlets 
at least were published on Gauden’s side during the next three 
months. On 23 Nov. Crofton published an elaborate reply to all 
his assailants. The title of the work is ‘ Analepsis Anelepthe, the 
Fastening of St. Peter’s Fetters, by Seven Links or Propositions ; 
or, the Efficacy and Extent of the Solemn League and Covenant 
asserted and vindicated.’ It is evident enough that the tone of 
public feeling had changed. Crofton admits that his position is 


almost hopeless, and that his present writing may bring him into 
trouble. 


I know quite well the current of the times, and the disposition of the 
court and couniry. In thus acting I expose myself to censure, and ruin 
all my hopes of preferment, which my constant loyalty to his majesty 
and my strong opposition to the engagement might justify me in expect- 
ing. When I consult a proud heart within, and a numerous family 
without me [he had a wife and seven children], I find sufficient argu- 


ments to determine folly against myself. But I hope that I have not so 
learned Christ. 


The epistle to the reader from which these words are an extract 
is a high-minded protest against the rejection of the covenant. 
It is written in the spirit of one who risks his place or even his 
life. He speaks of the covenant martyr Christopher Love, and 
quotes. the words he had uttered on the scaffold: ‘I had rather 
die a covenant-keeper than live a covenant-breaker.’ The con- 
troversy went on for some time. In March 1661 Crofton made 
his last contribution in a work entitled ‘ Berith-anti-Baal’ (‘ The 
Covenant against Baal’), in answer to Gauden’s ‘ Anti-Baal- 
Berith’ (‘ Against Baal of the Covenant’). It is a vigorous and 
interesting work, with many personal allusions to his life and 
conduct in the past. The assertions of his loyalty are redoubled ; 
his disaffection under the Commonwealth is dwelt upon with 
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emphasis ; and his endeavours for the king’s restoration are set 
forth in full. He probably relied on these assertions to protect 
him in the dangerous course on which he had entered. En- 
couraged by a revival of presbyterian feeling in the city, he had 
plunged into a crusade against the growing power of episcopacy. 
His sermons at St. Antholin’s, where he was lecturer, were the talk 
of the city. Some quotations from intercepted letters preserved 
among the State Papers'® show the notoriety which he had attained. 
The letters are from presbyterians in the city to their sympathisers 
in the country. The writer of one, dated 18 March, says, ‘ Z. 
Crofton, a subtle, witty man, is bitter against the bishops; and is a 
great vexation to them ;’ another, on 19 March, ‘ Mr. Crofton pro- 
secuted his argument last Lord’s Day, and there were more people 
than could get into the church.’ Another states that little Crofton 
had the greatest auditory in London, and the anti-episcopal spirit 
was strangely revived; and, lastly, ‘Mr. Graffen’ (evidently for 
Crofton) ‘ had two thousand in the streets who could not get into 
the Tantling meeting-house [St. Antholin’s Church] to hear him 
bang the bishops, which theme he doth most exquisitely handle.’ 

The effect of Crofton’s efforts and those of his presbyterian 
colleagues was shown in the election which took place in Guild- 
hall on the day on which these letters were written. Two presby- 
terians and two independents were chosen to represent the city in 
the new parliament. But before that parliament met Crofton’s 
sermons had been brought to a sudden and disastrous termination. 
On 23 March" he was summoned before Secretary Nicholas, and 
examined on his two books ‘ The Fastening of St. Peter’s Fetters’ 
and ‘ Berith-anti-Baal,’ with the result that he was committed to 
the Tower on a charge amounting to high treason. It was a 
severe blow to the presbyterians. ‘The single imprisonment of 
Crofton,’ says L’Estrange,” ‘ hath quieted that party more than all 
the multiplied and transcendent mercies of his majesty.’ 

At the very time of Crofton’s arrest some of his enemies had 
been engaged in a scurrilous attempt to defame his character by 
raking up the details of the Cadman scandal. The whole story 
was embodied in a very singular comedy entitled ‘The Presby- 
‘terian Lash ; or, Noctroff’'s Maid whipt.’ It is a production cha- 
racterised by the coarseness of the period, but redeemed here and 
there by gleams of wit. The characters are all real persons, and 
their names can easily be discovered under the thin disguise 
in which they are clothed. As the sheets were passing through 
the press the news of the hero’s imprisonment arrived. It is re- 
corded in an epilogue, and the writer expresses a hope that Crofton 
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may soon share the fate of Hugh Peters, who had lately been 
hanged in Holborn.” 

Crofton’s imprisonment lasted for more than a year, and he 
was not released until 25 July 1662. In the course of his confine- 
ment he had given great offence to his presbyterian friends by 
petitioning to be allowed to attend the church of England service 
in the chapel of the Tower. His conduct gave rise to a controversy, 
and several writings passed on both sides. Crofton now took up 
the position which he maintained steadily till the end of his life. 
He refused to separate himself from the national church, though 
he could not himself use the Common Prayer as a minister. He 
wrote strongly against schism, declaring for ‘reformation, not 
separation ;’ and he resolved ‘ to seek church purity by union with 
the church, and to abide in the house.’ Once he preached a 
course of sermons on this subject in a London church; but he 
never solicited or received any preferment which might require him 
to be false to his convictions. 

The remainder of his life, after his release, may be briefly told. 
He left London and made his way to Cheshire, where, according to 
a despatch of Lord Brereton’s,” he ‘ turned cheese factor, and rode 
up and down the country sowing sedition.’ He was arrested and 
again imprisoned in Chester Castle. Being released, apparently 
after a short confinement, he returned to London, and there set up 
a grocer’s shop to maintain himself and his family. Then, proba- 
bly under the pressure of the five mile act, he left London and 
took a farm at Little Barford, in Bedfordshire. Again he returned 
to London, after the plague year, and set up a school in his old parish 
of Aldgate, where he continued until his death. It was here that, 
at the invitation of Sir Samuel Starling, the lord mayor, he 
preached a course of sermons in St. James’s, Duke’s Place, which 
he afterwards published under the title ‘The Saints’ Care for 
Church Communion.’ He died just before Christmas 1672, and 
his body was buried in the churchyard of his old parish on 26 
Dec. The simple entry in the register under that date is, 
‘ Zechariah Crofton, minister, Tower Hill.’ 

His name was remembered in the parish, but with little sym- 
pathy or respect, as is usual in the case of defeated champions. 
Twenty-eight years after his death White Kennet, author of the 
‘Registrum Anglicanum’ and afterwards bishop of Peterborough, 
was appointed vicar of St. Botolph’s. In his researches into the 
history of the Commonwealth and the Restoration he met with 
Crofton’s name, and seems to have been specially interested in him 
as his own predecessor. He made inquiries about him among the 

1 It may be well here to correct the mistake in the Dictionary of National Bio- 


graphy (s.v. Crofton) which, strangely enough, gives this play as one of Crofton’s own 
works, * Calendar of State Papers, 26 Oct. 1663, 
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survivors of the Restoration period, with the following rather in- 
accurate results :— 


They who remembered him in that parish gave him the character of 
a zealous, weak man, who ran himself into many difficulties; and, among 
others, he was prosecuted in Westminster Hall for giving the correction 
of a schoolboy to his servant maid, and was bold to print his defence.”* 


He also hears that the school ‘was rather his daughter’s than 
his own, and he only assisted her in teaching the boys and girls 
to read.’ Of the quarrel with Simpson Kennet records :— 


He [Simpson] was likewise a professed and busy anabaptist, and get- 
ting a party in the parish of Aldgate, he attempted to get possession of 
the church, and while Mr. Crofton was in the pulpit Mr. 8S. would be 
preaching out of the opposite gallery, to the great disturbance and scandal 
of Christian people. However he went off at or before the king’s restora- 
tion. 


Against Kennet’s depreciating estimate it may be well to place 
the friendly testimony of Calamy, who characterises Crofton as ‘a 
quick and warm but upright man, an acute, learned, and solid divine, 
and an excellent Christian.’ * J. A. Dopp. 


*3 Kennet, Reg. Anglic. p. 797. 

*4 The following is a complete list of Crofton’s extant works, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain them: Beth-shemesh Clouded, 1653; Fraterna Correptio; or, the 
Saints’ Zeal against Sinful Altars, 1655; Catechising God’s Ordinance, 1656; The 
People’s Need of a Living Pastor (a sermon), 1656 ; Perjury the Proof of Forgery ; or, 
Mr. Crofton’s Civility justified by Cadman’s Falsity, 1657 ; Malice against Ministry 
manifested, 1657; Felix Scelus, Querela Piorum, et Auscultatio Divina, 1659; The 
Pursuit of Peace (a sermon), 1660; Analepsis ; or, St. Peter’s Bonds abide, 1660; 
Analepsis Anelepthe, &c., 1660; Preface to G{iles] F{irmin]’s Liturgical Considerator 
Considered, 1661 (January) ; Altar Worship, or Bowing to the Communion Table, 1661 
(February); Serious Review of Presbyters’ Re-ordination by Bishops, 1661 (Febru- 
ary); Berith-anti-Baal, 1661 (March); Reformation not Separation, 1661 (July) ; 
The Hard Way to Heaven (a sermon), 1662; The Virtue and Value of Baptism, 1663 ; 


Defence against the Dread of Death, 1665 ; The Saints’ Care for Church Communion, 
1871. 


Disputed Passages of the Campaign 
of 1815 


HE true student of war requires no apology for a short discus- 
sion on the campaign of 1815. It is not only that the contest 
was one of supreme interest from first to last; that, after opening 
with splendid prospects for him, it ended in the ruin of the modern 
Hannibal; and that it marks a great turning-point in the history 
of Europe. Nor is it only that national prejudice has perverted, 
distorted, or concealed the truth in almost every conceivable way ; 
that, not to speak of historians and critics, the chief actors in the 
drama have erred in this matter; and that, after the lapse of 
three-fourths of a century, it is difficult to avoid biassed feelings 
as we approach Waterloo. Our information is still imperfect on 
some points of the first importance: for example, the operations 
of the two wings of Napoleon’s army, under Ney and Grouchy, on 
16 and 18 June, have not been completely explained ; and consider- 
able mystery still hangs over some of the arrangements of Bliicher 
and Wellington. Even now we see the campaign darkly in some 
of its most momentous phases ; and it is not easy distinctly to pro- 
nounce on these from the evidence that has as yet come to light. 
In addition to this, not a decade has passed without contributing 
largely to the store of facts, accumulated through various means, 
on the subject. For instance, Ollech’s history has raised im- 
portant questions as to the movements of the allies; and the 
memoirs of Marbot are suggestive in the extreme as to the judg- 
ment to be formed on Grouchy, especially as Marbot’s report on 
Waterloo was discreditably suppressed by the Bourbon govern- 
ment. Moreover, able commentators have appeared in the field 
since those of the Napoleonic age and those of the peace ; and if 
they have been in some cases unjust and one-sided they have finely 
illustrated parts of a great controversy. 

A word or two must suffice for the prelude to the strife. Had 
not France been divided in mind and terrified, Napoleon would 
doubtless have awaited the onset of the coalition and its gigantic 
hosts, manceuvring between the Marne and the Seine, and resting 
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on the great entrenched camp of Paris ; and, when we recollect his 
achievements in 1814, his ultimate success would have been not 
improbable. These operations, however, had become impossible, 
and he formed a plan altogether different, yet, with his genius in 
war, full of splendid promise. He was contending against a world 
in arms; but the allies, though nearly three to one in numbers— 
they disposed of about a million of men—were spread over the vast 
are extending from the Scheldt to the Oder and the Po; and at 
the extreme right of this broad front of invasion lay the two armies 
of Bliicher and Wellington, disseminated over the larger part of 
Belgium. It might be possible, therefore, as in 1800 and 1805, 
to make a sudden spring on this detached wing of the coalition’s 
forces ; and a triumph like that of Marengo or Ulm might extort 
a peace for France from discomfited Europe. To ordinary ob- 
servers, however, as to the most experienced soldiers, Bliicher and 
Wellington appeared secure from real danger. Their supports 
were approaching in hundreds of thousands of men; their two 
armies, if once united, would probably be nearly double in number 
any army which the emperor could array against them; and the 
French divisions which they might have to meet were scattered 
along the frontier, and thence south to Paris. The allied generals 
nevertheless were exposed to defeat, in the presence as they were 
of a master of war, pre-eminent in the art of stratagem, and of 
scientific and rapid movements, and in understanding leaders 
opposed to him. The armies of Bliicher and Wellington stretched 
along a front of a hundred miles from Liége to near Ghent, and on 
a depth of almost forty from Charleroi to Brussels; they rested on 
wholly divergent bases, from the Rhine to the east, to the sea 
westwards; and their centre was especially vulnerable and weak, 
thrown forward on either bank of the Sambre. They were, there- 
fore, perilously exposed, could an enemy make a sudder attack in 
force from the French frontier; and they might be divided and 
beaten one after the other, for they required two days at least to 
effect their junction. Blicher and Wellington, too, were of oppo- 
site natures, the one daring and rash to a fault, the other always 
circumspect and cautious. This. difference would almost certainly 
make their movements ill-combined and disjointed; and as 
their headquarters, at Namur and Brussels, were separated 
by a wide distance, it was difficult for them to act at once in 
concert. 

The operations of the emperor, in these circumstances, were as 
well planned and brilliant as any of his career. At the outset, 
however, a grave misfortune deprived him of a large part of his 
forces; he had calculated that 150,000 men would be required for 
the attack on Belgium, but a rising of La Vendée weakened him 
by 20,000 ; and if it was now too late to draw back, this greatly 
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lessened his chances of success.' His first movements were a 
masterpiece of war; they were rapid, and masked with his consum- 
mate art; and while four corps d’armée were directed, from between 
Lille and Metz, to the intended points of junction on the verge of 
Belgium, a fifth corps with the imperial guard and the cavalry 
marched from Laon and the capital to the general place of meeting. 
On the evening of June 14, 1815, 128,000 Frenchmen, comprising 
22,000 horse and nearly 350 guns, brought together, so to speak, by 
enchantment, were assembled on the edge of the French frontier 
between Maubeuge and Philippeville, the main body, screened by 
the woods of Beaumont, being in front of and near the old town of 
Charleroi, the chief station of the allied centre, the operation as a 
whole having been one of the finest ever executed in the annals 
of war. . 

A remark or two must be made on the nature and quality of 
this army, and of the chiefs at its head. English and German 
writers have dwelt on its excellence, and described it as a perfect 
instrument of war; but really it was nothing of the kind. It was 
composed mainly, indeed, of well-tried soldiers, but it had been 
hastily arrayed and equipped; its organisation was very defective ; 
it wanted cohesiveness and self-reliance; above all, its moral 
power had been greatly injured by disaster and revolutionary 
events. It was not to be compared to the old Grand Army, which 
had won Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, and though it was capable 
of heroic efforts it was not equal to the severest trials. As for its 
leaders, they were very inferior men to the best of the emperor’s 
former lieutenants ; and, with nearly all the officers in high place, 
they had lost the confidence of the days of victory, and had become 
timid and easily disconcerted. Soult, made chief of the staff for 
the first time, an indolent though an able man, was not fit for his 
arduous office ; Grouchy, if a fairly good cavalry officer, had com- 
pletely failed in independent command; Ney, marked out by the 
Bourbons for vengeance, and distrusted by Napoleon himself, had 
lost head and heart, and had become demoralised; Vandamme, 
Reille, and Erlon had not forgotten the memories of repeated 
defeats. Even Napoleon himself was a different man from the 
warrior of Arcola and Rivoli. His intellect, indeed, was as power- 
ful as ever, his unrivalled experience had been enlarged; his 
military conceptions retained their splendour. But his bodily 
strength had been in decline for years; he was suffering from inter- 

' A writer in the Edinburgh Review (April 1894, p. 421), who carps at Napoleon’s 
strategic dispositions in 1815, seems to be unaware that the great master was suddenly 
deprived of these 20,000 men. Had he known this he would hardly have blamed 
Napoleon for sending 20,000 troops to the eastern frontier of France. 

* For the real state of the French army and its generals see Charras, i. 58, 59 ; 


Thiers, Waterloo; Ropes, The Campaign of Waterloo, 16 sqq.; Napoleon, Comment, 
y- 198, 9° édit. 1867, ‘ 
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mittent disease, which at times paralysed his great faculties; and 
he had no longer his wonted vigour and energy. If we reflect, 
indeed, on all that he had endured, and on his toils and cares, 
during the three previous months, we can easily understand 
how, at this crisis, he was not equal to his former self in the 
field.* 

The emperor had set his army in motion by the dawn of’ the 
morning of June15. His left wing, about 45,000 strong, composed 
of the second and first corps, and placed in the hands of Reille and 
Erlon, had been collected at Leers and Solre, at a distance of a 
few miles fron. Maubeuge ; and it was ordered to cross the Sambre, 
and to overpower any enemies in its path. The centre, com- 
prising the third corps under Vandamme, the sixth under Lobau, 
the imperial guard, and the division of cavalry commanded by 
Grouchy, in all perhaps 68,000 men, was moved from around 
Beaumont, straight upon Charleroi, and directly towards the centre 
of the allies; and it was to pass the Sambre, and to push forward, 
striking down the hostile bodies it would meet. To the right, 
Gérard, with the fourth corps, advanced from Philippeville upon 
the Sambre ; and he was to cross the river to the east, at Chatelet, 
and to come into line with the main army. These operations were 
thus combined to bring the French in greatly superior force upon 
the centre of Blucher and Wellington, held by the single Prussian 
corps of Ziethen, widely scattered round Charleroi along the 
Sambre ; but, curiously enough, there has been much controversy 
as to the ultimate objects of Napoleon for the day. Unquestionably 
he meant to reach the exposed corps of Ziethen, and if possible to 
crush it to atoms; and admittedly, as he has told us himself, his 
next move was to be against Blucher, whose forces were nearer the 
frontier than those of Wellington, and were therefore more open to 
immediate attack. But it has been contended that the emperor 
had a more comprehensive and larger purpose, and, notwithstanding 
difficulties in the way, this seems to be the more correct opinion. 
The paramount object of Napoleon was to strike the allies and to 
beat them in detail; this could be only accomplished with safety 
and success by preventing their junction upon their centre, the 
point he had selected for attack; and their main line of communi- 
cation, in this direction, was the great lateral road from Nivelles to 
Namur, intersecting the main road from Charleroi to Brussels, and 
enabling Wellington and Blicher to unite at the two points of Quatre 
Bras and Sombreffe. It seems probable, therefore, that Napoleon’s 
design for the 15th, was not only to overwhelm Ziethen, and then 
to make ready to assail Bliicher, but also to advance to the road 


8 In addition to Dorsey Gardner, Waierloo, p. 36, striking evidence as to the state 


of Napoleon’s health will be found in the lately published work of M. Houssaye, 
‘1815,’ p. 614. 
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from Nivelles to Namur, to occupy Quatre Bras and Sombreffe upon 
it, and so to interpose between Blucher and Wellington. Undoubtedly 
Napoleon, in one passage of his works,‘ denies that he meant to 
reach Sombreffe on the 15th; but in his formal narrative of the 
campaign of 1815 he indicates an intention inconsistent with this ; ® 
and as he certainly thought that part of his army was at Quatre 
Bras on the evening of the 15th, it is difficult to suppose that 
Sombreffe, too, was not to be occupied at the same time. The 
great majority of commentators, it should be added, decidedly adopt 
the view referred to.’ 

The advance of the French army on the 15th was not so 
successful as Napoleon had hoped. To the left Reille and the 2nd 
corps had crossed the Sambre and filled the tract around Gosselies, 
but Erlon and a great part of the 1st corps still lay beyond the 
southern bank of the river. This wing, therefore, had been much 
retarded, and even its most forward divisions had not reached the 
positions which had been assigned tothem. Ney, who had suddenly 
come on the scene, had received the command of this wing in the 
afternoon ;* and there can be no reasonable doubt that he had been 
ordered to push forward, and to occupy Quatre Bras, so as to 
prevent Wellington from approaching Blucher. The marshal, 
however, though in superior force, had been held in check by a 
small detachment, ably moved forward by the Prince of Saxe- 
Weimar on his own initiative and without orders; and Ney had 
fallen back on Frasnes, a place about two miles from Quatre Bras, 
having thus failed to fulfil his mission. The whole French left was 
thus extended in disunited masses, and had not gained the point 
of vantage it was meant to gain; and if no serious mischief had as 
yet happened, it was not so well placed as Napoleon had wished. 
The operations of the centre, also, had been imperfect, and had not 
fully accomplished the emperor’s purpose. Vandamme and the 3rd 
corps had been delayed by an accident; the advance on Charleroi, 
by bad roads, through an intricate country, had been slow; 
Ziethen, though exposed to attacks on all sides, had skilfully 
retarded the march of his enemy, and had made his way to 
Fleurus towards the main Prussian army, having suffered com- 
paratively little loss ; and Napoleon failed to attain Sombreffe, as 
probably had been his real object. This consummation had been 
furthered, too, by events that had kept back the right wing of the 


* Comment. vi. 146, edit. 1867. Thiers approves of this. 

5 Ibid. v. 199, edit. 1867. See Charras, i. 95. 

® See the Moniteur, 18 June; and Napoleon, Correspondance, xxviii. 288. 

7 Jomini and Charras are the most distinguished. But see for the opposite side 
Ropes, 9, 15. 

® See the Moniteur, 18 June, and Napoleon, Correspondance, xxviii. 288. This 
evidence, I agree with Mr. Ropes, is practically decisive. 
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French. One of Gérard’s divisionsshad not joined him by the night 
of the 14th, and he had to wait for it; the movement of his troops 
was impeded by the same obstacles which had beset the march of 

the centre; the villainous desertion of Bourmont caused a halt; 
and Gérard was unable to arrest the retreat of Ziethen, and crossed 
the Sambre with part of his forces only. As the general result, the 
whole French army was more in the rear than Napoleon expected ; 
its divisions were not well closed up, and had not even all crossed 
the Sambre; the corps of Ziethen had not been caught and de- 
stroyed, and had effected its escape almost unscathed ; and the line 
of the communication of the allies had not been seized at. the two 
points of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe. 

If the 15th, however, as Charras has said, had not. yielded 
complete results, it had gained for the French an immense 
advantage, and Napoleon’s profound strategy had been largely 
successful. By nightfall on that day the great mass of the French 
army had crossed the Sambre, leaving a fourth part only beyond, 
and at hand; it stood already almost between the allies, having 
driven away Ziethen, and his corps, their centre; and it held 
positions favourable in the extreme for the morrow. The left wing 
at Frasnes was close to Quatre Bras, in part, and could be brought 
together in a few hours; the centre had reached Fleurus, not far 
from Sombreffe, held the adjoining region back to Charleroi, and 
had mastered the great main road to Brussels, leading into the 
midst of the enemy’s camps ; and the right wing was in immediate 
contact with it. The allied armies, therefore, still scattered and 
apart, were exposed to defeat, in detail, and decisive; the line of 
their communication, if not seized, was threatened ; and it would 
be well if they were not beaten one after the other, enormous as 
was their superiority in force. On the other side, Bliicher com- 
manded about 118,000 men, including some 12,0C0 cavalry, and 
more than 800 guns; his army, therefore, was, by itself, almost 
equal in numbers to that of Napoleon; but as, taken altogether, 
it was inferior in quality to the French army, for it was largely 
composed of rude levies, and as Wellington’s army was in rela- 
tion with it, it obviously would not be wise to commit it, un- 

. aided, to a precipitate movement. The ardent veteran, however, 
when made aware that the French columns had approached the 
frontier, gave orders as early as the evening of the 14th for a 
general concentration of all his forces, on, or at least towards, the 
important point of Sombreffe; and it is still uncertain® whether 
this was because he had agreed with Wellington that, in the event 
of an attack being made on the allied centre, the two commanders 
should draw near each other, and occupy Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, 


® See Ropes, 70, 71, and the authorities cited in that book. On the other side see 
Charras, i. 72, 
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on the great cross road referred to before, or whether it was his own 
single purpose. But the Prussian army, we have seen, was widely 
divided ; its 1st corps, that of Ziethen, was around Charleroi ; its 
2nd and 8rd, under Pirch and Thielmann, held Namur and Ciney 
and the districts at hand ; but the 4th corps, that of Bulow, was far 
away at Liége: and thus, while the first three corps could probably 
reach Sombreffe in time to make head against the advancing 
enemy, the last could hardly possibly join hands with them.'® 
Blicher, therefore, had resolved to confront Napoleon with three- 
fourths of his army only; and he had not as yet heard a word 
from his colleague. His passionate and unreflecting nature had 
led him to rush to fight without his proper supports—exactly 
what Napoleon had foreseen would happen. 

On the opposite side of the great field of manceuvre, the operations 
of the allies had erred from contrary reasons. Wellington’s army, 
reckoning his entire force, was about 106,000 strong—there were 
14,000 horsemen and nearly 200 guns:—but it was a motley 
assemblage of many races; it had not more than 50,000 good 
troops ; and most of the auxiliaries had served under the French 
eagles. It was disseminated, we have seen, over a wide space of 
country ; it observed the main roads from the French frontier ; and 
the settled conviction of its chief was that, if attacked at all, it 
would be attacked on its right. All this made it weak near the 
allied centre, and impeded a movement in that direction ; the duke, 
too, at Brussels was far away from Blicher, and could not hear 
from his colleague speedily ; and, as his despatches prove, he scarcely 
believed that Napoleon would dare to take the offensive against an 
enemy very superior in numbers. These considerations must be 
kept in mind, for they explain and illustrate much that followed. 
In the early afternoon of 15 June,'! Wellington heard from Ziethen 
and the Prince of Orange that the Prussians had been attacked at 
Charleroi and Thuin ; that is, that Napoleon had fallen on the allied 
centre, but this only induced the British commander to order his 
lieutenants to have their divisions ready. At about 9 or 10 p.m. the 
duke received a message fromBlicher stating that the Prussian army 
was being directed to Sombreffe, and requesting assistance from 
his colleague; but Wellington, apprehensive for his right, and 
thinking that the French movement might be a feint, did not order 
a single man to Quatre Bras, to hold this point on the road from 
Nivelles to Namur, and to approach the Prussian army. On the 
contrary, he took an opposite course, obviously beset with the 


% The distance alone indicates this. Besides, Biilow was only ordered first to 
Hannut, and then to Gembloux; and he informed Bliicher he could not reach 
Sombreffe until late on the 16th. See Ropes, p. 73; La Tour d’Auvergne, Waterloo, 80. 
Ropes, p. 150. 

‘ Charras, i. p. 107, is wrong in stating that Wellington was informed by 
Ziethen of this attack by 9 a.a. on the 15th. 
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gravest perils. At 10 p.m., or a short time afterwards, he gave 
orders that his divisions at hand should concentrate between 
Enghien and Nivelles, and even that the small force that was near 
Quatre Bras should fall back from that place on Nivelles ; in other 
words, the mass of his available troops was to cover the roads that 
led to his right, was not to draw near the Prussian army, and 
was to leave the wide gap from Nivelles to Sombreffe open for 
his adversary to seize, to stand in full strength between the 
allies, and effectually to prevent their junction. Four or five hours 
afterwards—that is, probably about 2 or 3 a.m. on the 16th— 
the duke seems to have perceived that this was a mistake, and 
made tardily a step to get near his colleague. He ordered the 
divisions within reach to assemble at Quatre Bras, and moved his 
reserve from Brussels towards that place. These directions, how- 
ever, were late in the extreme, and would have been not only too 
late, but disastrous, had Napoleon’s lieutenants done what he had 
a right to expect from them." 

In these operations the duke had held back, and paused for 
hours at the decisive moment when made aware of Napoleon’s 
attack ; in his anxiety to protect his right, he had neglected to 
approach the Prussian army, and had left it exposed to Napoleon’s 
strokes; and when he had come to a better conclusion, and made . 
up his mind to move on to Quatre Bras, he ought to have found his 
enemy in occupation of that place, and ready to defeat him with 
superior numbers. His circumspection and caution had in truth 
been at fault and had led to the most perilous delays, as his 
antagonist supposed would be the case; and he was, besides, 
possessed by the notion that any effort made by Napoleon was 
made against his own right. He had been outgeneralled like 
Bliicher,!* and far more palpably ; but, not the less, he has had 
many apologists, especially among the idolaters of success. One 
class of writers has boldly asserted that the duke ordered his 
forces to Quatre Bras, on the night of the 15th, as quickly as pos- 
sible; but this view is false on the face of the evidence. Another 
class has contended that he was quite right in delaying for hours 
to make sure that his right wing was not being menaced, and in 
not attempting till then to join his colleague; in other words, a 


2 The conduct of Wellington on the 15th has been well explained by Hamley, 
Chesney, Charras, and La Tour d’Auvergne; and very fully and ably by Mr. Ropes, 
74, 89. 

18 The duke knew that he was out-generalled, and practically admitted this to the 
late Mr. Greville : Memoirs, i. 40, edit. 1888. For the opinion of the duke of York 
—not worth much—see the same work, i. 49. More significant than all were the 
duke’s own words uttered on the night of the 15th: ‘Napoleon has humbugged me ; 
by G— he has gained twenty-four hours on me.’ It should be added that the 


duke’s reply to Clausewitz as to the operations of the 16th, written in 1842, is full of 
errors. 
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strategic error excuses his conduct. A recent commentator has 
taken another line of defence—to my mind, at least, the weakest of 
any. Napoleon has shown with irresistible force “ that, as affairs 
stood on the night of the 15th, Blicher should not have tried to 
concentrate at Sombreffe, and Wellington should not have tried to 
assemble at Quatre Bras; both chiefs were ‘under the guns of 
their enemy ;’ and they ought to have fallen back on Wavre and 
Waterloo where they could not be attacked until 17 June. Colonel 
Maurice’ appears to have inferred from this that Wellington was 
right in not concentrating at Quatre Bras at once, and even in 
making a delay at Brussels; and he leaves it to be understood 
that the duke was justified in adopting the notably false arrange- 
ments which placed his army between Enghien and Nivelles and 
exposed Bliicher to complete ruin. But is it not self-evident that 
since, as Wellington knew, the Prussian army was gathering on 
Sombreffe, he should have instantly marched on Quatre Bras, and 
effected his junction with his colleague, and that, too, whether this 
very move had, or had not, been arranged beforehand? This 
apology is, I think, hopeless, and the latest commentator has dis- 
posed of it.'© Wellington’s strategy was, in fact, bad; but, in his 
actual situation, it was not unnatural. His army was much too 
widely divided ; at Brussels he was too far from Blicher; he per- 
sisted in thinking his right imperilled: and these, added to his 
somewhat slow nature, were the real causes of the hesitations and 
delays that all but led to the failure and defeat of the allies. 

The forecast on which Napoleon’s plan had been formed had 
thus been largely realised. The allied generals, resting on diver- 
gent bases, and with forces scattered all over Belgium, had left their 
centre feeble and exposed ; the French army had pounced on it, and 
nearly stood between them. Bliicher and Wellington, men of oppo- 
site character, had, the first rushed forward with part of his army 
only, the second delayed for precious hours; and unable at wide 
distances to act well in concert, their operations had been at odds 
with each other. No doubt Ziethen had not been destroyed; part 
of the French army was still in the rear, especially part of the 1st 
corps of Erlon ; Quatre Bras and Sombreffe had not been reached, 
and all Napoleon’s objects had not been accomplished. But the em- 
peror was even now in positions in which decisive success might be 
looked for, and the shortcomings of the 15th could be rectified. 
His arrangements for the movements of the 16th " have been much 

™ Comment. v. 205. 
8 * Waterloo,’ in the United Service Magazine, July 1890, pp. 345-6. 


6 See Ropes, 92, 98. Charras, i. 107, 113, explains the mistakes made by 
Wellington with great clearness. 


1” These arrangements have, in my opinion, been more fairly described and judged 
by Mr. Ropes, pp. 117, 142, than by any other commentator. He confutes the charge 
of delay made against Napoleon by a host of writers. 
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criticised, but were not the less admirable. He could not yet be 
fully aware of the exact positions of the hostile armies, and he 
seems at first to have thought that Blicher and Wellington, in 
conformity to strategic principles, would not attempt to stand at 
Sombrefie and Quatre Bras, but would fall back on a second line. 
But he not the less provided with masterly skill for every con- 
tingency that might happen, and his dispositions should have 
given him a great triumph. Knowing that some of his divisions 
were behind, he did not press forward to attack Blicher, as he 
doubtless would have done had they been in line, but he combined 
his operations in order to assure the defeat of the Prussian chief 
should he fight at Sombreffe, to keep Wellington away from Quatre 
Bras, and to advance further should the occasion offer. From his 
headquarters at Charleroi he sent orders to Ney, at about 8 a.m. on 
the 16th, directing the marshal, still at Frasnes, and in command 
of the French left, to push forward to Quatre Bras, to occupy that 
important point in force, and to send off a detachment to Marbais, a 
village a few miles west of Sombreffe; and Reille and Erlon, the 
last still backward, were informed they were to join in the movement 
with the united '* 2nd and 1st corps. By these means Wellington 
would be made unable to send aid to Blicher should the Prussians 
stand, and the detachment at Marbais would be at hand to descend 
on the flank and rear of the marshal, and to assure his complete 
overthrow. Meantime, the emperor, with the centre and right wing, 
the 8rd, 4th, and 6th corps, the guard, and most of the cavalry, 
was to advance against the Prussians should they offer battle, and 
these, caught between two fires, would not improbably be destroyed. 
Should the allied commanders have fallen back, the French army 
was to move forward on the way towards Brussels. 

Had Ney carried out his orders properly, Blicher must have 
been routed on 16 June; the duke could hardly have escaped a 
disaster next day, and the fortunes of Europe might have been 
changed for a time. When Ney received his instructions at about 
11 a.m., he had 9,000 good troops around Frasnes; there was nothing at 
Quatre Bras but a weak division, 7,000 infantry with very few guns, 
composed in part of Saxe-Weimar’s men, and sent forward without 
the duke’s knowledge—a godsend for the cause of the allies '"—and 
Ney knew that in about three hours’ time he could receive the sup- 
port of Reille and Erlon, and of Kellermann’s heavy cavalry, in 
all, perhaps, 35,000 foot and horsemen. Had Ney, therefore, been 
the warrior of 1805, he could have overwhelmed the small hostile 
force in his path, have seized Quatre Bras, and sent a detachment 


18 One division of the 2nd corps had been already directed to the main army. 

1° Colonel Maurice, United Service Magazine, July 1890, p. 345, denies this infer- 
ence; but he is contradicted by all the authorities. See especially Charras, i. 110, 
sqq. Ropes, pp. 102-4, sqq. 
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to Marbais by 8 or 3.30 p.m. at latest; and in that event the 16th 
would have seen a Jena, to be followed, perhaps, by a second Aus- 
terlitz. But Ney was wholly unequal to himself: demoralised, and 
with a halter round his neck, he hesitated * to take a decisive step ; 
he allowed Reille to keep him back; he did not summon Erlon 
quickly to the field; *' he did not even attempt to carry out his 
orders, and to advance in full force on Quatre Bras. The result of 
this fatal irresolution and delay was seen in the events that fol- 
lowed, and Napoleon’s grand projects were largely frustrated. Ney 
fell on the division in his front at about 2.30 p.m., but he attacked 
with only a part of his troops, and though his immediate enemy 
was almost overpowered, time was afforded to Wellington to repair 
the hesitations and delays of the 15th, and to bring into the field 
sufficient-men to hold Quatre Bras, and to keep the marshal at 
bay. After a bloody but not decisive combat, in which Reille’s 
corps alone was engaged, in which Ney threw away Kellermann’s 
horsemen, and in which, most important of all, the corps of 
Erlon took no part—that general and the marshal were both at 
fault—Ney fell back, defeated, on Frasnes, having not achieved 
what he might have achieved without difficulty had he been equal 
to his task. One result, doubtless, he had secured: he had pre- 
vented Wellington from sending help to Blucher, but he had failed 
to seize Quatre Bras and to detach to Marbais the troops required 
to make the defeat of the Prussians complete. 

Meantime Blicher had arrayed his three corps—he knew that 
the fourth could not give him aid—in order to offer Napoleon battle. 
Whether Wellington had promised to send him help, and that he 
fought upon this assumption, has been a subject of much dispute ; 
but the duke,” it is most probable, gave no distinct pledge, though 
German writers have charged the British general with a gross 
breach of faith. Blicher disposed his forces injudiciously on the 
field ; his third corps was far to the left at Tongrinnes and Balatre, 
to shield his communications with Namur; his first and second 
corps, stretching towards Quatre Bras, as if expecting support 
from Wellington, held a line of villages from St. Amand la Haye 
to Ligny ; and his reserves, massed between Sombreffe and Bry, 
were greatly exposed to the fire of an enemy. The duke, who 
had ridden up from Quatre Bras, on seeing these arrangements, 


2 Colonel Maurice and Mr. Ropes to a certain extent, and fairly, excuse Ney on the 
ground that he really had no staff, and was given his command only in the afternoon’ 
of the 15th. But Ney made mistakes that were specially his own, and this is well 
pointed out by Napoleon, Comment. v. 199, 200. 

21 See Ropes, p. 191. ‘What Soult told Sir William Napier, years atterwands, 3 is 
without question the truth: “‘ Ney neglected his orders at Quatre Bras.” ’ 

22 This question has been ably examined by Colonel Maurice, United Service 
Magazine, June 1890, p. 257 sqq., and by Mr. Ropes, pp. 106 sqq., 146, 147. "Butsee 
Charras, quoting Clausewitz, i. 122. 
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curtly dropped the words ‘ The Prussians will be damnably beaten ; ’ 
and it should be added that Bliicher’s rear and right were laid bare 
to a crushing defeat, should Ney strike either or both from Marbais 
or from St. Amand, a village not far from St. Amand La Haye. 
Napoleon had reached the scene at about noon, and made prepara- 
tions for attack; and, expecting aid, as he did from Ney, he felt 
confident of a decisive victory. He had about 68,000 men in hand, 
but the corps of Lobau was coming up from Charleroi; and this 
would make his army 78,000 strong against some 87,000 of Blucher, 
the French, however, being superior in horsemen and guns, and 
being, on the whole, the better soldiers. The arrangements of 
Napoleon have been censured ; ** but, taking the situation as it lay 
before him, they were masterly, and prove his insight on the field. 
He placed a small force only against Blicher’s third corps, holding 
it in check by menacing its communications with Namur; and he 
arrayed the mass of his troops against the Prussian centre, in order 
to pierce it, to cut it off from its left, and to leave it to be over- 
whelmed by Ney, who, he was confident, would fall on from Marbais. 
By these means Bliicher’s army would be destroyed. If his first 
and second corps were defeated it would be struck in front, and 
assailed in flank and rear, and even if the left, the third corps, 
should escape, it could not escape without heavy loss. This plan, 
Napoleon has shown ® in a few pregnant words, was infinitely better 
than an attempt to defeat Blicher by simply turning his right ; 
this, no doubt, would send Blicher away from Wellington, but it 
would not gain for the French decisive success, the emperor’s object 
always in the field.” 

The battle, famous by the name of Ligny, began at about 
2.80 p.m.; Vandamme and Gérard advanced against Ziethen and 
Pirch, and a frightful conflict raged along the space extending 
from St. Amand La Haye to Ligny. The villages which covered 
the front of the Prussians were taken and retaken more than once, 
the troops on either side making desperate efforts ; but Blicher’s 
army suffered on the whole the most, for the French batteries 
ravaged the distant reserves. Meanwhile Grouchy paralysed Thiel- 
mann and the third corps, as the emperor had foreseen, with a few 
thousand men; and Napoleon made preparations for the decisive 
stroke. At 2 he had despatched a message to Ney, directing him 
to descend from Quatre Bras and to attack a body of hostile troops ; 
and if, as seems probable, he had not then ascertained the full 


8 Rogniat, Davout, Clausewitz, quoted by Mr. Ropes, p. 164 seqq. 
24 Comment. vi. 146. 
25 Ibid. and see Ropes, p. 165, and Comment. v. 140. 
*6 It is unnecessary to notice the remark of Clausewitz (Ropes, p. 167), that 
Napoleon would not have annihilated Bliicher had Ney reached the rear of the 
Prussians. This is mere boasting, wholly disproved by the events of Ligny. 
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strength of the enemy in his path, this was reiterating the order 
made in the morning that the marshal should send a detachment 
to Marbais in order to fall in the rear of Blicher. At 3.15 p.m. 
the order was renewed by Soult, in writing, in the most pressing 
terms; but Bry and St. Amand, and not Marbais, are indicated as 
the points Ney was to reach, that is, he was to attack rather the 
Prussian right flank than the rear. A series of incidents ere long 
eccurred fraught with the most important results. At perhaps 
5.80 p.m.—that is, about the time when the troops to be sent by 
Ney might be nearing the field, and when Napoleon was making 
ready to break the centre of Blicher with his great reserve, the 
guard—a large column was descried towards the extreme French 
left ; Vandamme declared that this was an enemy; and Napoleon, 
suspending the movement of the guard, sent off one of his best 
aides-de-camp ™ to ascertain what this body was. Before long, it had 
become apparent that this column was the first corps of Erlon, 
which advanced towards Quatre Bras with extreme slowness—it 
will be borne in mind that it had been backward, and Erlon had 
proved a laggard in Spain *—and had been directed towards Napo- 
leon’s battle; and at about 7 p.m. it gradually drew off, and 
marched in the direction of Quatre Bras. Erlon did not reach 
Quatre Bras till nightfall, and, as we have seen, did not support 
Ney ; and a whole French corps, 20,000 strong, was marched: idly 
to and fro on this eventful day, having failed to strike Wellington 
at Quatre Bras, and above all, having failed to join the French at 
Ligny, and to carry out the manceuvre which would have destroyed 
the Prussians, had it attacked them, as it might have done, in flank 
and rear. Nor was this the only disastrous result ;* the delay 
caused by the apparition of Erlon, on the false assumption made 
by Vandamme, retarded Napoleon’s attack on Bliicher, and was 
most fortunate for the veteran marshal. Nevertheless the skill of 
the emperor triumphed ; at about 8 p.m. he resumed his suspended 
effort; and, Bliicher having greatly weakened his centre in an 
attempt to outflank his enemy’s left, the imperial guard and a 
large mass of cavalry broke the Prussian army at the endangered 
point, and, aided by Lobau, now almost in line, carried the posi- 
tions between Bry and Sombreffe, and drove their foe, defeated, 
from the greater part of the field. 

The French lost about 11,000 men at Ligny, the Prussians not 
less than 80,000, including 10,000 disbanded fugitives; and 
Napoleon, therefore, had gained a victory. But he had not annihi- 


27 According to Napoleon this was General. Dejean, a capable officer of great ex- 
perience. Comment. v. 142. 

28 In the operations of Soult against Wellington in the autumn of 1813, 

2” This consideration—one of the greatest importance, for it postponed the result of 
Ligny for-.about three hours, and prevented a pursuit of the Prussians—has. been 
noticed by many writers, and very fully by Mr. Ropes, pp. 173-4. 
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lated Blicher’s army and placed Wellington in the greatest peril; 
as he had had aright to expect ; and the results of the day had been 
very imperfect. This, we repeat, was mainly due to the short- 
comings of Ney, who had attacked late, and, with troops brought up 
piecemeal, had been delayed by Reille, and had left Erlon behind ; 
the marshal had not seized Quatre Bras and Marbais, and the 
emperor’s left wing had been half paralysed. Erlon’s corps, 
too, had been altogether useless. How this happened is not yet 
certain, though the subject has been debated for years. The 
. admitted facts are very briefly these: a French aide-de-camp, pro- 
bably Labédoyére,*® one of Napoleon’s most trusted officers, the 
bearer of a note in pencil to Ney, telling the marshal to send 
the 1st corps to Ligny in order to insure the defeat of Blucher, 
met Erlon, and directed that general’s troops to the indicated 
point ;*! and Erlon’s corps, we have seen, had approached the 
scene, mistaken by Vandamme * for a hostile force. Ney, how- 
ever, who had not received the note, recalled Erlon peremp- 
torily to Quatre Bras, being at this moment hard pressed by 
Wellington ; and Napoleon, who, we have said, had sent an aide- 
de-camp to observe Erlon’s corps,** had probably given him no 
other commands, and did not interfere with Ney’s order. Erlon 
marched, accordingly, back to Quatre Bras, and did nothing effec- 
tual throughout the day; and the questions that arise are how this 
mischance occurred, and who are in the main to be blamed for it. 
A number of writers have contended* that the pencil note carried 
by Labédoyére was either the order of 3.15 p.m. directing Ney to send 
troops to Bry and St. Amand, or perhaps a duplicate of that order ; 
they infer, therefore, that Labédoyére was gravely in error in ventur- 
ing to direct the corps of Erlon towards Ligny ; and they draw the 
conclusion that, had Erlon not been interfered with in this im- 
proper way, he might have joined Ney and defeated Wellington, or 
have been moved by Ney to fall on Blucher’s flank, or, more 
probably, that, as he had been very slow in his march, he would 
not have accomplished either task. The evidence, nevertheless, I 
think, indicates that the pencil note was an original document, sent 
after the despatch of 3.15 p.m.; that Napoleon, indeed, addressed 
it to Ney but ordered Labédoyére to show it to Erlon and to 
% Another officer, Colonel Laurent, has been named; and it is not certain that he 
was not Colonel Baudus, attached to Soult’s staff. 
31 See Erlon’s report, quoted by Prince La Tour d’Auvergne, Waterloo, p. 170, 
and referred to by many writers. The prince seems to me to take the most correct 
iew of all this episode. 
3? Vandamme evidently had not forgotten Culm. Like the other French general, 
he was nervous. 
33 This must, I think, be inferred from Comment. v. 142. Napoleon is unsatis- 
factory on the Erlon incident ; he felt an immense mistake had been made. 


** Among others Chesney, Charras, Hooper, Maurice, and Ropes, with’some differ- 
ences of view. 
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move the 1st corps against Blicher at once; and ‘that Erlon, 
therefore, marched in that direction, knowing that this was the 
emperor’s settled purpose.* Erlon, however, we have seen, re- 
turned to Quatre Bras, obeying Ney, who had not received the note 
in question, but almost certainly had received the despatch of 
8:15 p.m. enjoining him to descend on Bry and St. Amand, and 
to strike Bliicher with decisive effect. If this be the real state of 
the case, we may perhaps determine who are responsible for a 
misadventure most disastrous to the arms of France. In all 
human probability, Napoleon did not send an order to Erlon to 
come up at once, when that general was known to be at hand; he 
allowed Erlon to fall back on Ney: and possibly we see here a 
want of the daring and vigour of the warrior of 1796-1809.% Ney 
and Erlon, however, must bear nearly the whole blame: the 
marshal, because he had left Erlon in the rear, and had made it 
possible that his lieutenant should be directed on Ligny without his 
knowledge, and also because, having been made cognisant of the 
despatch of 3.15 p.m., he assuredly should not have brought Erlon 
back to Quatre Bras when on the path of victory; Erlon, because 
he ought not to have marched back to Quatre Bras, but should have 
continued his movement towards Ligny, having been made aware 
that he was required on the spot to make the overthrow of Bliicher 
certain. 

If Ligny had not been a decisive victory, the Prussian army 
had been severely worsted, and the battle had gained for Napoleon a 
great advantage. The allied generals, having failed to unite, had 
been driven from their true line of junction, the broad lateral road 
from Nivelles to Namur; they were now forced to retreat into the 
intricate region of marsh, hills, and forests watered by the Dyle. 
What course should they adopt in these circumstances, considering 
the position of affairs on the theatre? They might fall back on 
their respective bases, as had happened in the campaign of 1794; 
and Gneisenau, Blicher’s chief of the staff, who distrusted Wellington 
after his late delays, urged his veteran superior to take this very 
step and to leave the duke to shift for himself. Recollecting, how- 
ever, Bliicher’s character, he would more probably try to join 
hands with his colleague; and Napoleon has indicated with cha- 


%3 Prince La Tour d’Auvergne, Waterloo, pp. 173-77. Thiers is precise and 
emphatic on the point, and the testimony of Colonel Baudus, quoted by Ropes, 
pp. 193-195, seems to me almost conclusive. The well-known letter of Soult to Ney 
on the 17th points to the same inference; and the opposite view rests in the main 
on hypotheses and assumptions. 

36 Perhaps, however, Napoleon felt convinced that Erlon would come up with- 
out a fresh order ; perhaps it was too late to send one; very possibly he did not inter- 
fere with the positive injunction of Ney to Erlon because he may have suspected 
from the roar of cannon at Quatre Bras that Ney required support. All that can 
be said is that this momentous episode has not yet been fully explained. 
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ractéristic insight what ought to have been the allied movements. 
The Prussian army, defeated at Ligny, might have retreated at once 
on its British supports, making either for Quatre Bras or Waterloo ; ” 
and as Ney had fallen back on Frasnes, and night had come on 
when Ligny was won, there is no force in the objection that this 
would. have been a perilous flank march within reach of the 
enemy. A better operation was, however, possible ; and this would 
not’ only have placed the allies in safety, but have baffled the 
designs of their great adversary. As Napoleon has shown with his 
conclusive logic, just as Blucher and Wellington ought to have 
fallen back, the one on Wavre, the other on Waterloo, when they 
had been nearly caught by the night of the 15th, so, now that’ 
Blicher had lost Ligny, they should have steadily retreated on™ 
Brussels, concentrating their united forces ; for in that event they ° 
would avoid all danger and they would be able to oppose at least” 
200,000 men to about 100,000 of the emperor, who could hardly 
venture to offer battle, and probably would be compelled to return 
to France, discomfited, and with the loss of his renown in arms.** 
The allied generals followed a different plan, and exposed them- 
selves once more to the gravest peril. Blicher had been seriously 
hurt at the close of Ligny, but he refused to listen to Gneisenau’s 
counsels ; and he resolved to fall back on a second line, in order to join 
hands with his British colleague. The Prussian army retreated in’ 
two main bodies; the 1st and 2nd corps, by Tilly and Gentinnes, | 
the 8rd, that of Thielmann, from Sombreffe, late. It was shattered, 
and short of food and munitions, but it was not pursued or even 
observed ; it was joined near Gembloux by the corps of Biilow, which 
had taken no part in the late battle;-and ultimately it made 
good its way to Wavre, a town on the Dyle, about twenty miles 
from Sombreffe. Meanwhile Wellington had been informed of the 
defeat of the Prussians very late; but he, too, was followed by no 
enemy; and he fell back on the morning of the 17th from Quatre 
Bras to Waterloo, then an unknown village, about ten miles to the 
west of Wavre, a position he had selected for a great defensive 
battle. Blacher and Wellington, therefore, were placing themselves 
on a line behind Quatre Bras and Sombreffe; and they arranged to 
try to unite on this, and meanwhile to await the shock of Napoleon. 
This strategy has had many admirers, especially among the 
courtiers of fortune; but it was, nevertheless, ill conceived and 
hazardous. Wavre is further from Waterloo than Sombreffe from 
Quatre Bras, and, what is much more important, is divided from 


87 Comment. v. 205. 
% This fine mancuvre would, to a certain extent, have resembled Napoleon’s 
first operations in the campaign of 1809. With the reasons for it, itis fully ex- 
plained, Comment. v. 210. The passage is too long to be quoted, but deserves. 
careful study. English and German writers avoid it, for Napoleon’s logic is irresistible. * 
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Waterloo by a most difficult country; Napoleon was within reach 
of the allied armies and could assail either while still apart; it was 
most improbable that they could join hands, and probable in the 
extreme that they would be beaten in detail. Napoleon had from 
40,000 to 50,000 fresh troops ; he might call on his army to make 
a great effort, and fall, on the 17th, on either Blicher or Wellington, 
retreating, and unable to assist each other, and in that event he must 
have defeated either. Or, drawing together his whole forces, he might 
on the 18th attack Bliicher at Wavre, or Wellington, where he stood 
at Waterloo, and in either case he must have gained a victory. 
Or finally, in accordance with the art of war, he might send off at an 
early hour on the 17th a restraining wing to hold Blicher in 
check, and to prevent him from even approaching Wellington, and 
then turn against the duke with the greater part of his army; 
and in this instance, too, he would have been successful.*® The 
double retreat, therefore, on Wavre and Waterloo was a half- 
measure essentially faulty ; and it placed the allies again in immi- 
nent danger.*® 

At this critical juncture, however, events were taking place in 
the French camp which saved the allies from what might have 
been their ruin. After Ligny, Napoleon had returned to Fleurus ; 
the intense fatigue of two days had brought on the illness *' which 
made him unfit for exertion at the time ; and on the night of the 16th 
and the morning of the 17th he was unable to issue a single order. 
Meanwhile his lieutenants at Quatre Bras and Ligny, fashioned to 
servitude in the ways of the empire, and without the boldness of 
the days of victory, let things drift, and missed the occasion which 
might have made the triumph of the French arms certain. Ney, 
furious at the diversion of Erlon’s corps, sulked at Quatre Bras, 
and made no report; Soult, the chief of the staff, did simply 
nothing, and Grouchy, in command of the French right, sent only 
a few horsemen, from near Sombreffe towards Namur, that is, com- 
pletely away from the track of the Prussians. This negligence and 
remissness was the more to be blamed because Napoleon had given 
positive orders‘? that Ney and Grouchy were to exercise supreme 


% Prince La Tour d’Auvergne, Waterloo, pp. 203-205, has shown better than any 
other commentator the enormous risk of the march on Wavre and Waterloo, and what 
an opportunity it gave Napoleon. See also Ropes, pp. 197-200. 

It is very curious that most of the soldiers who have attempted to justify the 
false march on Wavre and Waterloo, either directly or by implication admit that it 
might have proved disastrous. See Charras, i. 203, ii. 128; Clausewitz, cited by 
General Chesney, Waterloo Lectures, p. 260;} Shaw Kennedy, Battle of Waterloo, 
pp. 155-8. 

** Dorsey Gardner, Waterloo, p. 36. The illness was an affection of the skin and 
the bladder which caused prostration. Clausewitz, though not aware of the facts, saw 
that something was wrong, and says Napoleon was ‘ affected by a sort of lethargy.’ 
See also Ropes, p. 200. 

*2 Corresp. pp. 28, 290-1. Napoleon’s language is clear and emphatic. 
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command, on the left and the right, when he should be absent ; and 
no conceivable excuse can be made for such conduct. The general 
result of these disastrous incidents, in which hours beyond price 
were thrown away “ and lost, was that, as we have said, the retreat 
of Bliicher was not molested or even watched, and that its direction 
was not ascertained. Wellington, too, was allowed to fall back from 
Quatre Bras without an attempt being made to attack him; and 
the French army had not only failed to seize an opportunity to 
overthrow its enemy, but—what might obviously prove dangerous 
—had become ignorant of the real position of the Prussian army. 
By the forenoon of the 17th Napoleon had returned to Ligny ; 
and there can be no doubt he was convinced for a time that 
Bliicher was retiring on his base towards the Rhine, an error 
in itself natural, but one that could not have possibly happened 
had Ney, Soult, and Grouchy performed their duty. Impressed 
with this belief he devoted some hours to reviewing his troops 
and giving rewards; and his original intention certainly was to 
halt for the day on the positions he held, for he thought Blucher 
out of the account for the present, and that he would have ample 
time to turn against and defeat Wellington. On being informed, 
however, that a considerable part of the duke’s army was still near 
Quatre Bras, he resolved to break up from Ligny at once, to pursue 
the enemy at hand, and to bring him to bay. 

The French army was now divided into two groups, the first 
about 72,000 strong, comprising some 15,000 cavalry and 240 guns, 
the second about 34,000, with nearly 100 guns and 5,000 horsemen. 
The disposition of the two groups was to be this : the emperor, with 
the guard and part of the 6th corps, was to join Ney with the 1st and 
2nd corps, and to pursue the duke from Quatre Bras ; the 3rd and 
4th corps, with the other part of the 6th, was to follow the Prus- 
sians, as a restraining wing ; and the two other arms were, of course, 
to co-operate. Napoleon entrusted the restraining wing to Grouchy : 
he told the marshal that he would attack Wellington, should that 
general stand before the forest of Soignies, a great wood in front of 
Brussels and surrounding Waterloo; he ordered him to pursue 
Blucher, to keep him in sight, and to hold him in check ; and there 
cen be no reasonable doubt that he made Grouchy aware “‘ that his 


#8 Jomini, though ignorant of the real cause, was greatly impressed by the time 
and opportunity lost oa the morning of the 17th. Ce nowveau temps perdu sera tou- 
jours wne chose inexplicable de la part de Napoléon: Précis de la Campagne de 1815, 
p. 185. 

‘* Grouchy has denied that he received an order in any such sense, but his own 
despatches contradict him, and he is not a faithworthy witness. Gérard positively 
asserts that the order was practically given; and Thiers says he had this repeatedly 
from Gérard himself. Jomini, Précis de la Campagne 1815, p. 189, remarks, after 


giving conclusive reasons, ‘on ne saurait révoquer en doute qwil (Napoleon) l’aié 
effectivement donné (l’ordre).’ 
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mission was to interpose between the hostile armies, and to prevent 
Blucher from joining his colleague. This strategy was perfectly 
correct in principle, and had secured Napoleon some of his most 
splendid triumphs; and the task assigned to Grouchy was not 
beyond the powers of a capable and intelligent soldier. But it had 
become much less easy than it ought to have been; the time that 
had been lost by negligence and delay had allowed Blucher to escape 
unscathed; the exact direction he had taken was not. known; he 
had a start over his pursuers of more than twelve hours; and the 
operation of restraining him that could have been made a certainty 
had become one that might prove a failure. 

Napoleon had joined Ney by about 2 p.m.; the main French 
army was brought into line; and it broke up from Quatre Bras to 
hang on the track of Wellington whose columns had been for hours 
in retreat. The emperor had ordered Ney to fall on the duke before 
his supports from Ligny had reached him; but the marshal had 
remained in his camp; and he has been severely condemned for 
this inaction. It seems probable, however, that he could have 
done little more than accelerate the British retrograde movement ; 
and I incline to think that he has been unduly blamed, because 
Napoleon had become conscious that, through the morning’s delays 
the French had lost a most admirable chance, which he would not 
have lost in his early campaigns. The emperor directed the pur- 
suit in person, along the great main road from Charleroi to 
Brussels, leading by Genappe to Soignies and Waterloo ; and there 
has been much controversy “* whether he conducted the movement 
with characteristic energy, or whether he was not remiss and 
sluggish. Be this as it may, the advancing French only harassed 
the rearguard of the duke, the mass of whose army was already 
safe; and, in fact, a tempest of rain that flooded the country 
brought military operations almost to a stand. As evening fell, 
the heads of the French columns reached the low hills near La 
Belle Alliance, in front of the slopes that lead to Waterloo; and 
the fire of many batteries gave Napoleon warning that a large 
army was in position before him. The emperor was compelled to 
postpone an attack, if, as seems probable, he had expected to 
attack Wellington on the 17th. He exclaimed “ ‘ What would I give 
to have the power of Joshua, and to arrest for two hours the march 
of the sun!’ 

We turn from the main French army, now in front of Wellington, 
to the operations of Grouchy and the restraining wing. The latest 
commentator on the campaign has truly observed that these move- 
ments have not, as a rule, received the careful attention they de- 

‘8 See for the opposite views on this subject, Comment. v. 138-9, Ropes, p. 215, 
Charras, i. 198-9. 
“* Compare Ropes, p. 215, and Dorsey Gardner, p. 134 note. ‘ Comment. v, 200. 
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serve ; “* and English and German critics, it should be added, have, 
with searcely an exception, slurred the subject over, for a thorough 
examination of the facts condemns the false double retreat on 
Wavre and Waterloo, and especially the generalship of the allies on 
the 18th, who gained a triumph, decisive, indeed, but one which ought 
to have been a French victory. Before quitting Ligny Napoleon 
still believed that Blucher was making for his base towards the 
Rhine, and he probably held this belief for many hours afterwards. 
But on his way from Ligny to Quatre Bras, or, perhaps, even before 
he left Ligny, he had received a report that a large Prussian force 
—this evidently was the corps of Biilow—had been seen on the 
Orneau, one of the Sambre’s feeders—that is, in the direction of the 
duke’s army; and he instantly sent off a message to Grouchy, 
every line of which requires thought and study. In this important 
despatch the emperor still shows that in his judgment the mass of 
the Prussian army was probably in retreat eastwards ; but he 
clearly foresaw that an attempt by Blicher to join hands with 
Wellington was not unlikely; and he made provision for this very 
contingency. Having directed Grouchy to ascertain the facts, ‘and 
to report them to headquarters, he ordered the marshal to march 
on Gembloux, a village to the south-east of Wavre, and thirteen or 
fourteen miles from that place ; and Grouchy from Gembloux was 
to scour the country with his cavalry, and ‘to pursue the enemy.’ 
As Gembloux is only a few miles from Ligny, and was distant 
neatly a march from Wavre, this injunction obviously did not 
assign the very best position to the restraining wing in order to 
carry out the emperor’s purpose; but, whatever detracting critics 
have urged,“ it was quite sufficiently correct to have enabled Grouchy, 
had he had the insight and power of a true soldier, to do what he 
had been appointed to do, that is to hold Blicher effectually in 
check and to keep the Prussian and British armies apart. 

On the receipt of this important despatch, the restraining wing, 
now the right of the French army, was immediately led by Grouchy 
to Gembloux. The march of his columns was very slow, impeded 
by bad roads and the tempestuous rain; and they were not near 
and around their destination till night, parts being a short distance 
in the rear.*° Grouchy, however, had pushed forward with an 
advanced guard ; and at Gembloux he obtained intelligence which, 


48 Ropes, pp. 219, 221. 

* Jomini is by far the best of the early commentators on the operations of Grouchy, 
Mr. Ropes is excellent on this subject and properly condemis English and German 
critics. 

5% Napoleon, Comment. v. 153, blames the slowness of Grouchy’s march to 
Gembloux, but the charge is untenable. _The emperor, writing at St. Helena, made a 
mistake in- this matter, not necessarily a wilful mistake, as detractors have urged. 
Nor is the point of importance; Grouchy had time enough next day to make good 
any delays. , , 
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if not accurate in some respects, should have been amply sufficient 
to fix his purpose. He was informed that the Prussians were 
retreating in two main bodies, the one on Liége, the other on 
Wavre, and that a third column was making for Namur ; that is, 
that part of Bliicher’s army was falling back on its base, and that» 
another part was drawing towards Wellington. Upon this he wrote 
twice to his master,’ apprising him of what he had ascertained ; 
and he expressly declared that ‘if the mass of the enemy’s forces 
was moving on Wavre, he would pursue it in that direction, in order 
to separate Blicher and Wellington,’ proving that he perfectly 
understood his mission. What in these circumstances was his. 
plain duty, giving him credit for ordinary energy and skill? He’ 
might neglect hostile masses retiring on Liége and Namur, for 
these would be wholly out of the account; but he was bound to 
follow, without unnecessary delay, any hostile mass making towards 
Wavre, for that was already drawing near Wellington ; and this 
was the more essential because he well knew that Napoleon 
intended to fall on Wellington, should the duke stand in front of 
the great wood of Soignies, distant only nine or ten miles from 
Wavre. Grouchy’s conduct, therefore, was marked out for him: he 
should break up from Gembloux ® at dawn on the 18th, and march 
towards Wavre as quickly as possible, in order to come up with 
the enemy; and obviously he should move on roads which would 
place him upon the flank of the Prussians, should they try to 
unite with the British from Wavre, and would, at the same time, 
bring him near the emperor. These roads existed and were even 
open ; they led across the Dyle by the two stone bridges of Moustier 
and Ottignies, left intact, and not more than twelve miles from 
Gembloux ;** and had the French marshal made this movement, 
dictated by the very nature of the case, it may confidently be 
asserted that he would have intercepted Blicher and prevented him 
giving support to Wellington during the great fight of 18 June. 

We pass from Grouchy standing at Gembloux to the emperor 
and his army face to face with Wellington. Napoleon did not at 
first believe that the duke would venture to offer battle, a retreat 
to Brussels being much more prudent ; and he spent the night of 
the 17th, under torrents of rain, apprehensive that his adversary 
would decamp. As the morning, however, began to break, he* 
knew that the British army must await his onset: by this time he. 
had heard from Grouchy—whose despatches, it should be borne in 

5! See these letters referred to by Prince La Tour d’Auvergne, Waterloo, 
pp. 230, 315. 

52 Even Charras, Napoleon’s professed detractor, admits this, ii. 114, 15. 

53 Jomini, Précis de la Campagne de 1815, p. 222, says that Napoleon ‘probably 
would have made this movement.’ As we shall see, the emperor expected that Grouchy 


would make it. In any case I believe it would have been made by Desaix, Masséna, 
Lannes, or Dayout. as 
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mind, were calculated to make him feel secure from any possible 
Prussian attack;—and he looked forward to a decisive victory. 
The memoirs of General Marbot, lately published, have thrown 
fresh and siriking light on what was occurring in the imperial 
camp, and also on the conduct of Grouchy at this most critical 
moment of the campaign ;.and they must largely affect our judg- 
ment on events. We know already, indeed, that Napoleon’s 
detractors are wrong in asserting that he neglected to observe what 
was going on towards his right ; he sent bodies of horsemen nearly 
to Wavre, and even ascertained that a Prussian column was not 
distant from that place, and beyond dispute he communicated this 
to Grouchy. But Marbot is really the first writer who has cleared 
up in any sense the facts as to the relations between Napoleon and 
Grouchy during the few hours that preceded Waterloo, and his dis- 
closures are of the highest importance, his formal report—a most 
pregnant incident—having been, we have said, suppressed by the 
Bourbons. From Marbot’s evidence ™ it is perfectly plain that the 
emperor expected Grouchy would make the movement from Gem- 
bloux which he ought to have made—that is, would cross the Dyle 
at Moustier and Ottignies, so as at once to reach Blicher’s flank, 
should Blicher be moving towards Wellington, and also to approach 
the main French army, and it is impossible® to doubt but Napo- 
leon sent a message to this effect to Grouchy. Marbot, too, indi- 
cates the true conclusion to be formed on another much disputed 
subject as to the operations of the night of the 17th. Napoleon 
positively asserts** that he directed Grouchy to send a detach- 
ment of 7,000 men to attack Wellington’s left flank on the morning 
of the 18th ; but this statement, though not without support,*’ has 
hitherto received very little credence. But if Napoleon expected 
Grouchy to march from Gembloux on Moustier and Ottignies, that 
is, directly towards the imperial army, the assertion in question is 
strongly confirmed ; and the better inference must be that he made 
the order. On the whole it is difficult now to doubt but that 
Napoleon believed Grouchy would be at hand on the 18th to keep 
Blacher away, and to afford support to an attack on Wellington, 
and had given directions to that effect on the night of the 17th ; and 


5* Memoirs, iii. 404, 408. The passage should be carefully studied. Thiers tells 
an anecdote to the same effect. 

55 That the message was sent is almost obvious; but it does not follow that it 
reached Grouchy. It probably did not. Thiers inclines to the belief that any orders 
sent to the marshal on the night of the 17th were intercepted. 

56 Comment. v. 154. It is improbable in the very highest degree that Napoleon 
would have made a purely false statement on this subject ; and the movement, it will 
be observed, was the counterpart of that which Ney was directed to make on Marbais 
on the 16th. It was exactly in Napoleon’s manner. 

57 For the opposite views on this subject see Thiers, Waterloo, and Charras, 
ii. 126 segqg. After the publication of Marbot’s work there is not much room for 
valid doubt. 
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if this view be correct the charges made against the emperor fall to 
the ground as regards his conduct in this passage of the campaign. 

During these occurrences in the two French camps, the allied 
generals had been carrying out their projects. By the night of the 
17th Bliicher had his four corps in hand, assembled in and around 
Wavre ; they still numbered some 90,000 men, including perhaps 
9,000 horsemen and about 270 guns; they had been rested and had 
obtained supplies, and they were ready for a great effort next day. 
Meanwhile Wellington had drawn together an army about 70,000 
strong from Quatre Bras, Nivelles, and other points, to the position 
he had chosen in front of Waterloo; he had some 12,000 cavalry 
and 150 guns; and he might have collected a much more powerful 
force, had he not left 17,000 men near Hal on his right—ever 
apprehensive of an attack from that side—a strategic error that 
nearly cost him dear. The purpose of the allies was unchanged ; 
they were to await the attack of Napoleon on their second line; and 
as the emperor was- now before Wellington, that general was to 
accept battle at Waterloo, and Blucher was to march to his aid 
from Wavre. Recent commentators have raised very grave ques- 
tions as to what their arrangements were to effect their junction 
It has long been assumed that Blucher had informed his colleague 
by the afternoon of the 17th that he would be in line with Welling- 
ton, with the whole Prussian army, at an early hour, probably, on 
the 18th; and it is difficult in the extreme to reject this con- 
clusion. Ollech, however, whose book appeared only a few years 
ago, has contended ** that the supposed message of the 17th 
was a letter written on the 18th only, that Blicher did not 
promise to march on Waterloo until about midnight on the 17th, 
and that Wellington, therefore, did not learn that he had a pro- 
spect of receiving Prussian support until the early morning of the 
18th. Colonel Maurice has accepted this view as correct,®® but, in 
my judgment, it must be erroneous. It can scarcely be reconciled 
with the text of the single despatch that can be produced ; it is all 
but contradicted by a letter of the duke written at 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th, and stating that the Prussians would join him 
‘in the morning ;’™ above all, it is hardly possible that Wellington 
would have made a stand at Waterloo on the evening of the 17th, 
and risked a battle with enormous odds against him, unless he then 
knew that Bliicher was pledged to join him. There is, however, 
undoubted evidence, if the document really is genuine, that Gnei- 
senau,” late on the morning of the 18th, was hesitating to direct his 
chief to march on Waterloo, at least in force ; and the events of the 


58 Cited by Ropes, Waterloo, p. 238. 

3 United Service Magazine, September 1890, p. 534 seq” 
® Despatches, vol. xii See Charras, ii. 6, 7. 

*! Qllech, cited by Mr. Ropes, pp. 262-3. 
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day point to this conclusion. Bulow broke up from near Wayre 
by daybreak, indeed, but Pirch and Ziethen did not leave Wavre 
till noon, and Thielmann remained at Wavre behind. If this dis- 
closure is in accord with the facts, nay, if Wellington did not know 
on the 17th that Blucher had given his word to join him, the 
strategy of the allies, bad at the best, was even much worse than 
has usually been supposed. 

Taking the case of the allies however at its best, these arrange- 
ments, flowing from the false movement on Wavre and Waterloo 
on. the 17th, and from their resolve to stand on that line, were, 
nevertheless, essentially wrong. Assume that Wellington was 
convinced by the afternoon of the 17th that Blucher was bound to 
advance on Waterloo, and reach him at an early hour on the 18th, 
and that Blicher had decided to march early from Wavre, still the 
chances remained largely on the side of Napoleon, for a consider- 
able part of the day at least, inferior as he was to the collective 
force of his enemies; and in fact the allied generals conducted 
their movements on suppositions that ought to have insured their 
defeat. Both Blicher and Wellington thought that Napoleon had 
five-bixths of his army in front of Waterloo, his whole army in fact, 
except one corps; yet Wellington was to await the emperor's 
attack until Blicher from Wavre should join his colleague; in 
other words the duke with an inferior army, containing not more 
than 40,000 good troops on the spot, weak in guns, and filled with 
doubtful auxiliaries, was to resist, for a period of five or six hours 
at shortest, the attack of 90,000 or 100,000 Frenchmen, superior 
in cavalry, and greatly so in guns. This assumption was a 
radical mistake ; it exposed the duke to a great disaster, and it 
might have involved his colleague in the same catastrophe. Again, 
extraordinary as it may appear, the allied commanders did not 
suspect that Grouchy had been detached, with 34,000 men, asa 
restraining wing to hold Blucher in check, and to prevent him from 
reaching Waterloo ; they supposed, ignoring a whole set of prece- 
dents seen in Napoleon’s splendid career, that Bliicher would not 
be molested on his way from Wavre; and this supposition should 
never have been made, if it was vindicated by the event through: 
Grouchy’s conduct. Their strategy, in a word, was ill-judged and 
hazardous in the highest degree; and it ought to have made their 
discomfiture certain. 

Napoleon, meantime, had been preparing a great and decisive 

* I do not notice the story told by Colonel Maurice, United Service Magazine, 
January 1891, that Wellington rode from Waterloo on the night of the 17th, and 
had a conference with Bliicher ; it rests on the merest hearsay, and is scarcely credible. 

6 Clausewitz, cited by Mr. Ropes, p. 243, denies that this position of the allies was 
really hazardous; but this view is hopeless. Mr. Ropes says, with unanswerable 


force, ‘It is foolish to contend that Wellington did not tuna great risk of being 
defeated before the arrival of the Prussians.’ Cp. Napoleon’s Comment. v. 208-9. 
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attack on Wellington. He had intended to begin ™ this at 9 a.m. 
onthe 18th, but the incessant rain had made the ground difficult ; 
and, at the request of Drouot, one of his best lieutenants, he delayed 
the attack for nearly three hours, to enable his artillery to move 
more freely. This possibly was a mistake on his part; all that 
iscertain is that it gave the duke an unexpected and great 
advantage. The emperor next directed his thoughts towards 
Grouchy; and between the well-known letter of Soult, written 
at 10 a.m. on the 18th of June, and Marbot’s recently pub- 
lished memoirs, we clearly see what were his views and hopes. 
Soult informed Grouchy that a Prussian column, in the direction 
of Wavre, had been heard of ; he let Grouchy know that he was to 
make for Wavre; but at the same time he apprised the marshal 
that he was to draw near the main French army, the paramount 
intention of the whole despatch. Marbot tells us that he received 
positive orders—he commanded a regiment of hussars at the 
extreme French right “—to send parties of horsemen as far as the 
Dyle in order to join hands with Grouchy’s forces, expected to 
arrive by Moustier and Ottignies; and, after this testimony, it 
must be inferred that Napoleon believed Grouchy was not distant, 
and was approaching the scene of action by the true line of march. 
_; At 11 a.m. the French army was ready for the attack, and it 
presented a noble and imposing spectacle. The plan of Napoleon, 
as usual skilfully masked, was to turn Wellington’s left and to force 
his centre—admittedly the best possible plan—and the emperor 
had.so arranged his troops on the field as at once to conceal and to 
carry out his purpose. His front was occupied by the 1st and 2nd 
corps, spreading from near Frischermont on his right, to Mon 
Plaisir on the left ; in the immediate rear were masses of cavalry ; 
and behind were the imperial guard and part of the 6th corps in- 
tended to deal the decisive stroke. The ground, though sodden 
and heavy, had become more fit for manceuvring ; the main road 
from Charleroi to Brussels and a good cross road from Nivelles to 
that capital led into the heart of the duke’s positions; guns had 
been admirably placed to facilitate attacks ; above all the enemy 
was not given a hint from what point, and how, the tempest was to 
burst. The duke, however, had his arrangements made; and they 
revealed his peculiar skill in defence, the most conspicuous of his 
gifts in war. His lines extended from the right to his left, from 


6 Prince La Tour d’Auvergne, Waterloo, p. 251. He cites oficial documents. 

63 Charras, ii. 15. 

%® The despatch is somewhat vague in its language ; but it should be studied with, 
the comments on it of Thiers and Gérard. The common theory of English and 
German critics that it meant that Grouchy was to march directly on Wavre, and do 
nothing else, is quite untenable. 

8? Memoirs, iii. 405. The emperor’s note was sent by Labédoyére, and was thus 
held to be of the firstimportance. This may indicate that it was Labédoyére who went 
to Erlon on the 16th. . ' 
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Braine l’Alleud and Merbe Braine to Ohain—he expected the Prus- 
sians at this point—and his main battle was collected in the space be- 
ween the Nivelles road and thence to Papelotte. His front was 
covered by two great obstacles, the chateau of Hougoumont, and the 
large farm of La Haye Sainte ; and these had been fortified and were 
strongly held, in order to break the fury of the French attacks. 
Exactly the opposite of the case of the Prussians at Ligny, his re- 
serves were carefully screened and protected ; and a road, running 
along the main position, enabled the three arms to move readily, 
and gave opportunities for counter-attacks. 

I can only glance at the main incidents of the great day of 
Waterloo. The battle began at about 11°30 a.m.; and Reille’s 
divisions advanced against the British right, a feint to conceal 
the real attack on the left. The onset of the French, however, 
was ill combined—a defect in their tactics throughout the day— 
and the defenders of Hougoumont maintained their post. Ere 
long a threatening apparition rose on the field; Napoleon learned 
that Billow was at hand with nearly 30,000 men gathering on his 
right flank; he detached Lobau with 10,000 to hold this foe in 
check ; and he despatched a messenger to summon Grouchy to the 
scene. Meanwhile the main attack had begun ; the corps of Erlon, 
sustained by the fire of batteries extending to Papelotte and La 
Haye from La Haye Sainte, was directed against the British left 
and centre; but it was repulsed after a desperate struggle, re- 
markable for a noble charge of the British heavy cavalry. The 
emperor’s first great effort had thus failed, and Bulow was making 
his presence felt, advancing on his flank from Chapelle St. Lambert ; 
but Napoleon turned fiercely against the duke’s centre ; and at about 
4p.m. La Haye Sainte was stormed. A gap was now opened in 
Wellington’s line; the French cavalry sweeping away thousands of 
the weak auxiliaries, reached the crest of the main British position, 
between the two roads leading to Brussels; and Napoleon, it seems: 
certain, intended to follow up this partial success by an attack of 
the guard. 

The situation of the duke had become most critical ; * his army,’ 
in fact, was no match for its much more powerful and better trained 
foe ; but, fortunately for England, Blicher had reached the spot ; 
the old marshal hastened the advance of Bulow; and that general 
fell on Napoleon’s right flank at about 5 p.m. The emperor was 
now fighting two battles and in a position of grave difficulty; he 
was compelled to suspend the movement of the guard ; and, in fact, 
the Prussian attack had become so weighty that a large part of the 
guard was required to stem it. Ney meanwhile had been making 
furious efforts to break the British centre with his cavalry alone : 


** See 'Bliicher’s official ‘account of Waterloo, which though little regarded by 
almost all English writers, was never questioned by Wellington. — 
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the hot fit of rashness succeeding the cold, he wasted his troops 
against his master’s wishes ; noble courage was displayed on both 
sides ; but the French squadrons were at last beaten, unsupported 
as they had been by infantry. The battle, however, was far from 
decided ; by 7 p.. Biilow was driven back; and Wellington’s army 
had been so severely stricken that it seemed unequal toa great final 
effort. Napoleon formed the guard into two large columns, and 
launched it against the British centre, sustaining it by the remains 
of his forces; but Wellington, who had admirably maintained the 
fight, and had husbanded his army with great skill and forethought, 
had still a reserve for the decisive moment, and had carefully pro- 
tected the endangered point. The guard was repulsed, and as it 
swayed backward a sudden transformation passed over the scene. 
Parts of the corps of Ziethen and Pirch appeared on the field ; a mass 
of British horsemen was let loose; and the duke moved his army 
forward a few hundred yards to prove that he had won the battle. 
The French were assailed in front, flank, and rear; the guard 
fought heroically to the last; but the rest of Napoleon’s routed 
army was soon a mere horde of disbanding fugitives. Ill conducted 
as its efforts had been, the French army had shown remarkable 
valour; but it gave way under the extreme of misfortune—a 
sign how really inferior it was to the best armies Napoleon had 
led. 

The emperor’s plan of attack at Waterloo has been justly 
admired by all critics; but his conduct of the battle showed want of 
energy. He was but little on horseback during the day; he did 
not direct the operations with his wonted care; he perhaps missed 
an opportunity to strike with the guard when the capture of La 
Haye Sainte exposed Wellington’s line. His position, doubtless, 
was difficult in the extreme, after Bulow’s attack had begun in 
earnest ; but his apparent remissness, we now know, was really due 
to a return of illness. The tactics of his lieutenants were faulty 
too; they revealed impatience and want of prudence; the corps 
of Erlon was badly arrayed; Ney ‘massacred’ the fine French 
cavalry ; and the day, as Napoleon has himself said, was one of 
‘ manceuvres essentially false.’ On the other hand, Wellington was 
the soul of the defence; apart from the error of leaving on the right 
a great detachment distant from the field, his arrangements were, in 
the highest degree, excellent ; he expected the Prussians at an early 
hour, but he continued to stand successfully until night was at hand ; 
he showed remarkable skill in protecting his troops ; he had a reserve 
ready at the last moment; notwithstanding the weakness of his 
auxiliaries, his unflinching constancy never gave way. His activity 
and vigour stand in marked contrast with the seeming sluggishness 


® Dorsey Gardner, pp. 36-7. Soult also noticed that Napoleon was ill. 
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of his great antagonist, and largely redeem the grave strategic 
mistakes into which he fell in the course of the campaign. 

The result of Waterloo, nevertheless, is to be ascribed to opera- 
tions outside the field; it was due to the fact that 45,000 Prussians 
were thrown on the right flank and rear of Napoleon ; and for this 
Grouchy is almost wholly responsible. The marshal, we have 
seen, ought to have left Gembloux at the first peep of dawn on 
18 June; and he should have moved as quickly as possible on 
Moustier and Ottignies, in order alike to reach the flank of Blicher 
should he be seeking from Wavre to join Wellington, and in order 
to draw near the main French force at Waterloo. After the reve- 
lations of Marbot’s ‘Memoirs,’ Napoleon, we have said, it can 
hardly be doubted, at some time on the night of the 17th, gave 
Grouchy directions in this very sense; but even if, as seems 
extremely likely, this important message did not reach Grouchy, his 
true course ought to have been obvious to him. Grouchy, however, 
did not break up from Gembloux until 8 or 9 a.m. on the 18th; he 
crowded his divisions into one huge column, thus rendering their 
advance unnecessarily slow; and, having squandered irreparably the 
most precious hours, he did not make for Moustier and Ottignies, 
or attempt even to approach the Dyle. He marched, instead, 
directly on Wavre, that is towards the rear and not the flank of his 
enemy, and keeping entirely away from Napoleon; nor was this 
his only or perhaps his worst error. At about noon he heard the 
thunder of Waterloo, at a place shown by the latest historian ” to 
have been Walhain, not Sart les Walhain, that is nearer Waterloo 
than has been hitherto thought, and he rejected the admirable 
advice of Gérard to move at once on Moustier and Ottignies so as 
to menace the Prussians in flank, to turn Wavre should an attack 
be required, and to communicate with the emperor now fighting 
Wellington. Grouchy continued his ill-starred movement on 
Wavre; at about 4 p.m. he received the despatch of 10 a.m., 
approving, no doubt, a march on Wavre, but ordering the marshal 
to approach Napoleon—both objects, it should be borne in mind, 
would have been gained by taking the true course, that is by crossing 
the Dyle at Moustier and Ottignies—but again he would not listen 
to Gérard’s counsels, and he attacked Thielmann at Wavre a short 
time afterwards. The Prussian general had only 18,000 men ; but 
he contrived to keep Grouchy in check for some hours; and mean- 

‘while Bulow, Ziethen, and Pirch had made their way to Waterloo, 
and had overwhelmed Napoleon. At 7 p.m. Grouchy was given the 
despatch, sent off, we have seen, from the emperor’s lines at the 

‘intelligence of the approach of Bulow; the marshal crossed the 

: Dyle, and endeavoured to draw near his master ; but the movement 
was altogether too late ; the French army had been destroyed. The 

*0 Ropes, p. 286, 
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84,000 men of Grouchy had detained a fraction only of the 
Prussian army; the marshal had not threatened or stopped 
Blucher and given support to Napoleon, as he might have done 
had he acted with ordinary judgment and skill. 

The right wing, therefore, of the French army, detached to 
pursue and restrain Blicher, had failed to accomplish its allotted 
task ; and owing to his feebleness and delays, and to the wrong 
direction given to his march, Grouchy had been worse than useless 
on the great day of Waterloo. The latest commentator” has ably 
disposed of the apologies made for this worthless soldier. It has 
been said that Grouchy was too far from Moustier and Ottignies 
to be in time to threaten the Prussians and check their advance ; 
but even the partisan Charras rejects this view; and Jomini, 
who knew what a French army could do better than any other 
critic,”* has not a doubt on the subject. Still more untenable 
is the position that, as Napoleon directed Grouchy to Wavre, he 
has to thank himself for his own overthrow; the emperor did 
not assume that the marshal would throw time away and move 
at a snail’s pace; and there were two ways of getting to Wavre, 
the direct roads and those to Moustier and Ottignies, the line 
Napoleon believed that Grouchy would take.“ We may also dis- 
miss the shallow statement that Grouchy would have been too 
late to operate with effect on the 18th, as the Prussians from 
‘ Wavre reached Waterloo late; the marshal should have left Gem- 
bloux at daybreak ; the march of Bulow was timid in the extreme, 
and Ziethen and Pirch did not move till noon; and this argu- 
ment therefore falls to the ground. The reasoning of Charras 
is more plausible,” that, as Grouchy had only 34,000 men, and 
Blicher had certainly 90,000, the French could not have stopped 
the Prussians; but this ignores the facts that, at Moustier and 
Ottignies, Grouchy would have been on the flank of his enemy ; 
that the Prussian columns were widely apart, and that the question 
was only to keep them in check a few hours. Most of these argu- 
ments, too, make too much of the distance between Gembloux and 
Wavre; an army drawing on the flank of a foe, especially on a 
perilous flank march, arrests him even when far away ;.”° and this 
-was the position of Grouchy as respects Blicher. On the whole, 
there can be little ground for doubt that Grouchy would have kept 
the Prussians from Waterloo had he marched early and quickly on 
Moustier and Ottignies, and made his way towards his expecting 

™ Ropes, pp. 244, 288. Ido not agree with all he says, but he is very clear and 
able. See also Prince La Tour d’Auvergne, pp. 367-387. 

” Charras, ii. 115, 120. "3 Précis de la Campagne de 1815, p. 261. 

™ See Marbot, iii. 405, 408, and Prince La Tour d’Auvergne very good on this 
. point, pp. 373-4. - 

5 Tome ii. 112 segq. 

76 See Quinet on Waterloo, one of Napoleon’s libellers, 
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master; and in that event Wellington would have been defeated. 
It deserves special notice, too, that the emperor has said that, had 
Grouchy advanced on Wavre, even by the direct road, but only. in 
time,”’ he would have arrested the march of the Prussians; and 
the events of the day confirm ‘this assertion. -Grouchy had not 
approached Wavre until 1 p.m.; yet his appariticn checked 
Thielmann, Pirch, and Ziethen. Out of an army of 90,000 men, 
only 45,000 reached the field of Waterloo. The latest historian has 
besides insisted that7* had Grouchy marched on Moustier and 
Ottignies even when he heard the roar of the strife at Waterloo, he 
would have kept back the great mass of Blicher’s forces; Thiers 
has sustained this opinion with characteristic skill; and it was that 
of Gérard, a true soldier, who clung to it to the last day of his life. 
There is, therefore, no valid defence for Grouchy ; Napoleon simply 
expressed the truth, that ‘he could no more conceive that the 
marshal would fail him than that he would be swallowed up by an 
earthquake.’ *° 

The truth, though still not wholly ascertained, has thus come 
out by degrees as regards a campaign ever memorable in the 
annals of war. Napoleon undoubtedly made one real mistake ; he 
believed that Blucher was falling back on his base, completely 
defeated after Ligny, and this aggravated the effects of the delays 
of the 17th, though it is only just to observe that he could not have 
made this mistake had his lieutenants on the spot been fairly 
active. He would also have been gravely to blame for the tardiness 
of the French on the 17th, and for not striking his enemy down, 
had not illness made him almost prostrate; and the same remark 
applies to his conduct at Waterloo. More than once, too, perhaps 
he missed a great chance, especially in the case of Erlon on the 
16th, and when he did not attack with the guard after the fall of 
La Haye Sainte; in these instances he may have been unequal to 
himself. But in the campaign of 1815 he was not the less a con- 
summate warrior, and his superiority was distinctly manifest. 
Nothing can have been finer than his first operations, whether in 
selecting the true point of attack, in the concentration of his army 
upon the frontier, and in his estimate of the men he had to deal 
with ; and his success at the outset seemed assured by Fortune. 
He outgeneralled Blicher and Wellington on the 15th, all but 
checkmated them the next day, and, had he been seconded as he 


77 Comment. vi. 149. This passage, ignored by English and German writers, should 
be perused. See also Comment. v. 209. 


78 Ropes, 258 sqq. 
The incapacity of Grouchy was well known in the French army. Pasquier 
(Memoirs, iii. 232) relates that Soult, as representing the other French generals, 


warned Napoleon not to give Grouchy an independent command before the campaign 
opened. 
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ought to have been, would have made an end of the Prussians at 
Ligny, and have afterwards defeated the duke’s bad army. On 
the 18th his chances were less; but still, had his right been well 
directed, he must, humanly speaking, have gained Waterloo, for 
Wellington’s army, fine as was its defence, was not strong enough 
unaided to contend against him. And these great and splendid 
results were nearly attained, though Napoleon’s forces were 
but 128,000 men against 224,000; in short, the supremacy of his 
strategic genius was seldom more magnificently displayed. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did the modern Hannibal find a 
second Zama on the field of Waterloo? Due weight should be 
assigned to minor causes: Bliicher and Wellington gave proof in 
different ways of admirable vigour and resource as soldiers, though 
as strategists they showed badly from first to last. The emperor’s 
army, too, was not sufficiently large; he had reckoned, we have 
seen, on 20,000 more men; enough allowance could not be made 
for accidents; and he underrated the moral power of the Prus- 
sian army, which he thought could not rally after its defeat on 
the 16th, and perhaps the indomitable constancy of the British 
squares at Waterloo. But all these were subordinate causes only : 
the paramount causes of Napoleon’s defeat were directly due to 
his own lieutenants. Had Ney and Erlon acted as they should 
have done, the emperor must have triumphed on the 16th of June ; 


and he must have been victorious on the 18th also, had Grouchy 
shown a sign of insight and vigour. But his instruments failed 
him, and his ruin followed, and the great exile at St. Helena is 
confirmed by History when he said:*' Je les écrasais & Ligny, si 


ma gauche eiit fait son devoir. Je les écrasais encore 4 Waterloo, si 
ma droite ne m’etit pas manqué. 


Wituram O'Connor Morris. 


*' Corresp. pp. 32, 275 





Notes and Documents 


THE ‘DONATION OF CONSTANTINE.’ 


In Dr. Zinkeisen’s instructive paper on the ‘ Donation of Constantine ’ 
in the last number of the Enexrish Histrorican Review he states 
that the decision of Baronius against its authenticity ‘hushed its 
defenders.’ Error is notso easily silenced. Nearly a century after 
Baronius, Christian Wolff, one of the most learned ecclesiastics of 
his time, still alludes to it as an undisputed fact.! 

To the rejection of the claim by Otto III Dr. Zinkeisen might 
have added that not long afterwards St. Henry II, in confirming 
the previous gifts of the emperors, makes no allusion to that of 
Constantine, showing that it was the settled imperial policy to 
disregard it.2 He might also have alluded to Geroch of Reichers- 
berg * about 1150, who relates that when he was in Rome a lawyer 
hostile to the church (possibly one of the Arnaldistae) argued with 
him that the ‘ Donation’ was void, because Constantine was baptised 
in the Arian heresy. Training in the civil law apparently rendered 
impossible a belief in the genuineness of the ‘Donation,’ while 
prudence suggested that scepticism should be justified by reference 
to the Arianism of Eusebius of Nicomedia, who administered clinical 
baptism to the dying emperor. This Geroch confutes with the asser- 
tion that the Nicomedian baptism is a heretic falsehood and that 
Constantine was baptised in Rome by Sylvester I; besides, laws 
favouring the church are confirmed by God, even though they may 
have been issued by pagans. 

Aeneas Sylvius (Pius Il) did not only, as Dr. Zinkeisen states, 
in 1443 urge Frederick III to have the matter decided by a council, 
but in 1453 wrote a tract in which he showed the falsity of the 
‘Donation,’ and argued that the holy see owed its territorial pos- 
sessions to Charlemagne and its supremacy over monarchs to the 
power of the keys and the headship of Peter.‘ This may, perhaps, 
explain why there is no reference to the ‘ Donation’ in the bulls of 
Nicholas V and his successors granting and partitioning the newly 


? Chr. Lupi Append. ad Concilium-Chalcedonensem, Opp. ii. 261. 
? Lunig, Cod. Ital. Diplom. ii. 698. * Exposit. in Ps, lxiv, 


* ‘Opera inedita,’ in Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1883, pp. 571-81. 
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discovered lands. It was safer, as Boniface VIII had done in the 
bull ‘Unam Sanctam,’ to base the papal domination on divine 
authority than on the grant of an earthly potentate. 

Henry CHarues Laa. 


KING STEPHEN AND THE EARL OF CHESTER. 


Tue attitude of Randulf, earl of Chester, in the great struggle under 
Stephen would seem to have never been made the subject of 
systematic study. Dr. Stubbs truly says that ‘the earl of Chester, 
although whenever he prevailed on himself to act he took part 
against Stephen, fought rather on his own account than on 
Matilda’s.’! His policy could not be expressed more tersely or more 
accurately. But, as I have urged in my ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
the great feudal magnates displayed a method in their madness ; 
they took advantage, when unscrupulous, of the anarchy to sell 
their support in turn to the two contending factions, in the well- 
grounded hope that they would outbid each other. Of this policy 
Geoffrey himself affords the most perfect illustration; but the 
devious career of the earl of Chester has much in common with his 
own. Nor will it be unprofitable to attempt some explanation of 
the tangled skein presented through the whole reign of Stephen by 
the actions of aman who, as the ‘ Gesta’ reminds us, held for a time 
beneath his sway about a third of therealm. For Randulf’s power, 
it is essential to remember, was by no means limited, as some might 
suppose, to his own earldom of Chester. In Lincolnshire he in- 
herited the great fiefs of his own father, Earl Randulf, and of the 
latter’s kinsman and predecessor Earl Richard. In the same 
county a great estate had been held by his father in right of his 
wife, and was now held by his half-brother and close ally William 
de Roumare, her son. In the north Carlisle, with its honour, 
which his father had formerly held, was a special object of his 
desire. The real springs of his policy are found in Carlisle and 
Lincoln. Stephen’s concession of the former, at the very beginning 
of his reign, to the Scottish king and his son threw the earl into 
discontent, while the geographical disposition of his strength 
between Cheshire and Lincolnshire set him, as it were, @ cheval 
across England, and made it the special object of his ambition to 
reign at Lincoln as he reigned at Chester, and unite these strong- 
holds by a string of fortresses securing his dominion from sea to 
sea. It was jealousy of Henry the Scottish prince that made 
Randulf withdraw from court in the spring of 1186, and, according 
to John of Hexham, it was his failure to waylay Henry and his 
wife, on their way back from Stephen’s court in 1140, that led 
him, in despair, to surprise and seize Lincoln castle at the close of 


! Constitutional History (1874), i. 329° 
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the year.2 It is necessary to remember the relative wealth and 
importance, at that period, of Lincoln, in order to understand the 
importance attached by the king to its recovery and by Randulf 
to its retention. 

The real crux is the elaborate charter of which an abstract is 
preserved among the duchy of Lancaster records, and englished in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage’ (i. 89). As neither the place at which it was 
granted nor the names of its witnesses are preserved, there is no 
certain clue to its date, on which, however, much depends. The 
one thing that is quite clear is that Stephen wore his crown at 
Lincoln, Christmas 1146, having forced the earl that year to sur- 
render the castle and city by seizing him, somewhat treacherously, 
at Northampton, and making the surrender of his castles the 
price of his liberation.* Mr. Howlett implies that the charter I 
have spoken of, by which Lincoln inter alia was given to the earl, 
was of earlier date than this, and that it accounts for Randulf, 
when arrested, being in possession of the castle.‘ My own view, 
on the contrary, is that Randulf had held Lincoln ever since 
he surprised the castle at the close of 1140. I can find no evi- 
dence of his losing possession within that period; and he was 
certainly in possession in 1144, when Stephen tried in vain to 
recapture the city.* 

What happened, I believe, was this. After Stephen’s re-coro- 
nation, Christmas 1141, at Canterbury, his resolve to go north to 
York compelled him to pass through the spheres of influence of the 
earl of Chester and his half-brother the earl of Lincoln. He was 
anxious not only to secure his communications, but also to win 
over, or at least to neutralise, now that he was once more on the 
throne, these two magnates. If he had tried to enforce their 
submission, or had insisted on the surrender of Lincoln, he would 
only have thrown them into the arms of the empress, which is 
precisely what he wished to avoid. On the other hand, her 
fortunes for the moment seemed at so low an ebb that the two 
earls would be glad to temporise and meet Stephen’s overtures half- 
way. lLassign, therefore, in my ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville’ (p. 159), 
to this date—the beginning of 1142—the interesting Stamford 
charter of Stephen by which he granted to the earl of Lincoln the 
great manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, held, in ‘Domesday,’ by the 
crown, and confirmed him in possession of Gainsborough Castle, 
part of the forfeited fief of Geoffrey de Wirce, important from its 
bridge over the Trent, on which several Lincolnshire roads con- 
verged. On the other hand Miss Norgate® and Mr. Howlett’ both 


? Sym. Dun. ii. 306. . * Ibid. ii. 325; Hen. Hunt. p. 279; Gesta Stephani, p. 126. 
* Chronicles, Stephen, &c. ut. xlii. 5 Hen. Hunt. p. 277 

® England under the Angevin Kings, i. 336. 
7 Gesta Stephani (Rolls edition), p. 117. 
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independently assign to 1146 the meeting of Stephen at Stamford 
with the brother earls. The chronology at the close of the 
Peterborough chronicle is, unfortunately, so confused that one 
cannot positively say to what date it assigns the Stamford meeting, 
which it places just after Stephen’s release (1141), and before his 
seizure of Randulf (1146), but also before the siege of Oxford in 
1142. All I contend for is that my charter must be assigned to 
this meeting, and that the charter, from the names of its witnesses, 
certainly seems to belong to the beginning of 1142. 

From this date I pass to 1146. This was another turning-point 
in the struggle, the fortunes of war inclining very definitely in 
Stephen’s favour. The supporters of the empress were losing 
heart, and Randulf clearly thought it was time to make terms with 
Stephen, who, it seemed likely, would be soon in a position to call 
him to account for his usurpations. My view is that during the 
period since the beginning of the year 1142 the earl had occupied 
@ position of armed neutrality, not siding with either party, and 
with no wish to oppose the king so long as he was left in possession 
of Lincoln and the other portions of crown demesne of which he 
had obtained possession. He now (1146) openly embraced Stephen’s 
cause, and even gave him active support. By this means, doubt- 
less, he hoped to keep all that he had wrongfully acquired.* Are 
we to assign to this occasion Stephen’s great charter to him, of 
which I have already spoken? I shall not do so, first, because 
it expressly stipulates for his recovery of his castles, which he had 
not yet lost; secondly, because it grants him the honour of 
Lancaster, a provision I shall explain below; thirdly, because its 
extravagant concessions prove it to have been given on some 
occasion when Stephen was hard pressed. This brings me to my 
special point—namely, that I believe we have in this treaty the 
cause and explanation of Randulf’s conduct in 1149, when he so 
suddenly and so mysteriously abandoned his allies King David and 
young Henry of Anjou. 

The earl’s determination not to part with any of the castles or 
lands he held had brought matters to a crisis in 1146, and ended 
in his seizure at Northampton, while at Stephen’s court. Regain- 
ing his liberty by the surrender of his castles and by undertaking 
to keep the peace, he broke out at once, like Geoffrey de Mandeville 
when in similar plight, into wild revolt, hurling himself, on one 
side, against Lincoln, from which he was repulsed by its citizens, 
and on the other against Coventry, which, I suspect, was, like 


® ‘Comes siquidem Cestrae, qui tertiam fere regni partem armis praevalentibus 
occuparat, supplex et mansuetus regem adivit, crudelitatisque et perfidiae, quam in 
eum egerat, cum et manus in Lincolnensi captione in regem et dominum extendit, et 
regales possessiones sibi usurpando latissime invasit, tandem poenitens, veteris 
amicitiae, renovato inter eos foedere, in gratiam rediit.—Gesta Stephani. 
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Lincoln, one of the royal castles he had seized and had now been 
obliged to surrender.’ John of Hexham is here altogether at sea. 
He places the earl’s seizure and the surrender of his castles after 
the knighting of Henry at Carlisle in 1149, and makes him, in his 
fury and despair, appeal to ‘Duke’ Henry to come over and espouse 
his cause, which Henry accordingly did.” Yet his story may well 
preserve this much of truth: that when Henry came, in 1149, it was 
on the understanding that Earl Randulf would join him against 
Stephen heart and soul. This would explain why the earl brought 
himself to give up at length the claim on Carlisle he had cherished 
so many years, and to receive the honour of Lancaster in its place. 
He was even reconciled with his old opponent Henry of Scotland, 
undertaking that his son should marry one of Henry’s daughters. 
The triple alliance then formed at Carlisle between the Scottish 
king, Earl Randulf, and young Henry of Anjou is known to have 
seriously alarmed Stephen, who hurried north to York and 
prepared for action. For the moment the prospects of the Angevin 
cause had undoubtedly revived, and the earl, by throwing his 
weight into the scale, had not only enabled Henry to recommence 
the struggle, but had connected David and his son in the north 
with the Angevin party in the west. If Stephen could but detach 
him from his allies, the whole scheme would at once collapse. 
Randulf certainly was detached, for he failed to join his allies, as 
he had promised, at Lancaster, and they consequently found them- 
selves forced to abandon their design. That some sudden and 
strong motive must have caused this change of plans is evident 
enough ; he would not have lightly thrown away the revenge for 
which he had schemed, and which seemed at length within his grasp. 
I believe, therefore, that Stephen must have offered him, at this 
crisis, the terms embodied in the charter I have so often referred to. 
These included, first and foremost, the castle and city of Lincoln, 
which he was to hold as a pledge for the restoration of the castles 
he had lost and of his lands in Normandy. He was further to 
receive Tickhill Castle, with the honour of Blythe and all the 
(escheated) honour of (the ‘ Domesday’) Roger de Busli; Belvoir 
Castle, with all the lands of its lord, William de Albini; all the fief 
of Roger de Poitou, with the lands ‘between Mersey and Ribble’ 
(this was to be his compensation, we have seen, for the honour of 
Carlisle); Torksey, in Lincolnshire, above Gainsborough, on the Trent 
(of which it commanded the passage), an important royal borough 
in ‘Domesday;’ Grimsby, which gave him a port on the east, 
corresponding with Chester on the west; Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
another stronghold, in Staffordshire ; the extensive soke of Rothley, 


®° The curious treaty (see Dugdale) between the earl of Leicester and himself 
implies that, when it was made, Coventry was in his possession. 
10 Sym, Dun. ii. 325. 
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in Nottinghamshire ; the even larger one of Mansfield (both of them 
crown demesne in ‘ Domesday ’), in Warwickshire ; Stoneleigh and its 
appurtenances—also crown demesne—near Coventry. Among the 
other lands conceded to him was ‘ Derby,’ which Dugdale identifies 
with West Derby, in Lancashire; but, as that place would certainly 
be included in his Lancashire grant, one is tempted to see in it 
nothing less than the borough of Derby itself. 

Study of the map of England reveals his sphere of operations. 
It was, broadly speaking, a triangle, with Chester at its apex and 
Lincoln and Coventry at the extremities of its base. Halfway on 
the line between them stood Belvoir Castle, of which he had ob- 
tained possession. Derby, indeed, was as a wedge driven into his 
territory ; but the terms of his treaty with the earl of Leicester imply 
that Earl Ferrers, of Derby, was his friend and ally. Now, just as, in 
1149, Stephen had, on my hypothesis, won him over by concessions, 
so in 1153, when Henry of Anjou came again, and parties were 
evenly divided, Randulf once more held the scale, and Henry had 
to lure him back by grants exceeding even those of Stephen. The 
Devizes charter of the young duke does not, indeed, mention 
Lincoln, but the castle and town of Nottingham are now added, 
and, more important still, Stafford and all Staffordshire, with a 
few specified exceptions, clearly as an addition to his palatinate 
of Cheshire, to be held on similar terms. In Normandy likewise 
the Avranchin was to be made a kind of palatinate for him, evidently 
on the ground that he was great-nephew of Hugh of Avranches, 
earl of Chester, while in England fief after fief was promised as an 
addition to his dominion. Among them was that of William Peverel, 
which proved a fatal acquisition, for to poison at his hand was 
attributed the death of the earl this very year. 

No one can study the extravagant character of Henry’s grants 
in this charter without feeling well assured that the young duke 
had no intention of observing a day longer than he could help 
conditions which he must have felt were extorted from him by 
force, and were only intended to secure, as they did, the support 
of the earl at this crisis. That he joined the duke is proved by 
his presence with him, at this period, both at Gloucester and 
Wallingford." J. H. Rovunp. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE WYCLIFFITE BIBLE. 


Ir has hitherto been accepted without question that we owe the 
first English Bible to Wyclif and his followers. It has come 
down to us in two versions, which have been printed in parallel 
columns in the monumental edition of Forshall and Madden. 
According to the editors the earlier translation was mainly the 
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work of Wyclif and his friend Hereford, Wyclif translating the New 
Testament and Hereford the Old. The style of this version was too 
literal and stiff, and a revision was carried through by another 
Wycliffite, John Purvey. This revision may have been begun 
under Wyclif’s auspices, but was not finished until some time after 
his death. That this account is generally true has not been doubted 
till, in the July number of the ‘ Dublin Review,’ Dr. Gasquet set 
forth an entirely new view of the matter. He maintains that these 
versions are not Wyclif’s or even Wycliffite, but are authorised and 
semi-official. Wyclif, Purvey, and Hereford may have been admitted 
to some share in the work of translation (on this point Dr. Gasquet 
is not very clear), but the inception and direction of the enterprise 
were in no way due to them. 

We might be inclined to dismiss this new theory as a humorous 
paradox, but Dr. Gasquet is evidently serious, and we turn to review 
the evidence which, according to him, has misled all previous 
inquirers. Here we notice that the novelty lies in the inferences 
drawn and not in the facts on which they are based, as to which he 
has little, if anything, to add. 

The first question is naturally, What contemporary authority 
exists for attributing the translation to Wyclif? and on this point 
Dr. Gasquet affirms boldly that there is ‘an absolute silence of all 
records, both ecclesiastical and lay, as to any Wycliffite version of 
the Bible.’ With laudable candour he proceeds to quote the 
authorities cited by Forshall and Madden on behalf of Wyclif’s 
authorship. First we have the words of John Hus: ‘It is re- 
ported among the English that he’ (i.e. Wyclif) ‘translated the 
whole Bible from Latin into English. We know that in the 
judgment of Wyclif editors this report goes beyond the truth, since 
they attribute a large share in the work to Hereford. Yet this is 
hardly enough to justify Dr. Gasquet in airily waving away Hus’s 
testimony with the remark, ‘It is now allowed by all that there is 
not even a probability that he did anything of this kind.’ We still 
speak of Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ although Fenton and Broome had a 
good hand in it, and the report recorded by Hus is witness that 
Wyclif was regarded as the person responsible for the English 
Bible. Still more direct evidence is furnished by Knighton, who 
tells us, Hic magister Iohannes Wyclif evangelium . . . transtulit de 
Latino in Anglicam linguam;' and again, Magis tamen congruunt 
istis novis populis Lollardis, qui mutaverunt evangelium Christi in 
evangelium eternum, id est, vulgarem linguam et communem materiam.? 
It seems hard to imagine anything more clear and decisive than 
this contemporary evidence, but the utmost concession it brings 
from Dr. Gasquet is that, while he does not consider it impossible 
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to explain away Knighton’s words, he is ‘ inclined to think there is 
some ground for holding that Wyclif may possibly have had a share 
in some translation of the New Testament.’ Finally, as if to show 
that Wyclif’s part was not the subordinate one thus assigned to him 
by Dr. Gasquet, but that he was the moving spirit, we have a letter 
from Archbishop Arundel, in which it is said that Wyclif ‘ filled 
up the measure of his malice by devising a plan of translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the mother tongue.’ 

Against this weight of positive testimony what has Dr. Gasquet 
to allege? Only negative evidence in the supposed silence of Wyclif 
and his opponents. 


On the other hand [he says] it is difficult to account for the silence of 
Wyclif himself, who in none of his undoubted writings, so far as I am 
aware, lays any stress on, or indeed in any way advocates, having the 
Scriptures in the vernacular, except in so far as he claims that the Bible 
is the sole guide in faith and practice for all. 


The exception is a considerable one, since Wyclif is never tired 
of insisting on the use of the Bible as the supreme and sufficient 
rule of life. We need not, however, press this point, because 
there is no lack of passages in which he directly advocates the 
spread of the English Bible. A reference to the word ‘ Bible’ in 
the index of the ‘ Select English Works’ directs us to this passage, 
which certainly implies the authorship of Wyclif or some associate 
of his. ‘One great bishop of England, as men say, is evil paied 
that God’s law is written in English to lewd men ; and he pursueth 
a priest because he writeth to men this English, and summoneth 
him.’* A similar index reference to the‘ English Works of Wyclif’ 
would have led Dr. Gasquet to a whole chapter in the tract ‘De 
Officio Pastorali,’ directed against the friars and their supporters, 
who say it is heresy to write God’s law in English. ‘ For this cause,’ 
says Wyclif, ‘St. Jerome .. . translated the Bible from divers 
tongues into Latin, that it might be afterwards translated into 
other tongues ;’‘ and again, ‘The commons of Englishmen know 
it best in their mother tongue, and thus it were all one to let such 
knowing of the gospel and to let Englishmen from following Christ 
and coming to heaven.’® So too in a sermon: ® ‘This moveth 
some men to tell in English Paul’s epistles, for some men may 
better know hereby what God meaneth by Paul.’ No one who has 
read even a little in Wyclif’s works can fail to recognise in the first 
‘some men’ a reference to himself and his party. Once more, 
‘Thus it helpeth here to Christian men to study the Gospel in 
that tongue in which they know best Christ’s sentence.’ ’ 

* Select English Works of Wyclif, i. 209. The English of these quotations is here 
modernised. 


‘ English Works of Wyclif, p. 429. 5 Ibid. p. 480. 
* Select English Works, ii, 221. ” Ibid. iii, 184. 
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The tracts from which these quotations are taken are of admitted 
-authenticity. We will add an example from the Latin treatise ‘ De 
Triplici Vinculo Amoris.’ 


Et ex eodem patet eorum stulticia, qui volunt dampnare scripta 
tanquam heretica propter hoc quod scribuntur in Anglico et acute tangunt 
peccata que conturbant illam provinciam. Nam possibile est quod nobilis 
regina Anglie, soror Cesaris, habeat ewangelium in lingwa triplici 
exaratum, scilicet in lingwa boemica, in lingwa teutonica et latina, et 
hereticare ipsam propterea implicite foret luciferina superbia. Et sicut 
Teutonici volunt in isto racionabiliter defendere lingwam propriam, sic 
et Anglici debent de racione in isto defendere lingwam suam.* 


It would be easy to quote many more passages, but these are 
enough to show that Wyclif did advocate the use of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular, and that strongly. With this proof before us we 

‘cannot attach much weight to the further negative argument that 

Wyclif’s adversaries say nothing about the English Bible in their 
controversies with him. ‘Neither Woodford nor Walden nor 
Whethamstede so much as refers to Wyclif’s translations, or to any 
special desire upon his part to circulate God’s word in English 
among the people.’ We accept Dr. Gasquet’s statement without 
surprise, since any such reference would have been irrelevant to 
scholastic arguments directed against special doctrines. One may 
peruse all the published works of Wyclif and get very little light on 
the character and general opinions of his opponents. 

Here, with the proof that Wyclif did insist strongly on the 

- need of an English Bible, and that in the belief of his contempo- 
raries he supplied that need, we might leave the matter, but we 
should be passing by the argument on which Dr. Gasquet lays 
most stress, and which seems to have led him to his rash thesis. 
He is unwilling—or rather unable—to believe that there was not an 
orthodox and authorised English translation for the use of dutiful 
churchmen who were untainted by Wycliffite heresy. That such 
did use an English version there is no doubt. Dr. Gasquet calls 
attention to the existence of copies of the translation attributed 
to the Wycliffites which belonged to persons of unquestioned 
orthodoxy, and even to the religious. One, combining both gua- 
rantees, was given by Henry VI to the monks of the Charterhouse ; 
another was owned by the convent of Barking. 


There are, moreover [says Dr. Gasquet], instances of the English Bible 
—the production—the secret production—of the Lollard scribes—that 
perilous piece of property to possess, as we are asked to believe—there are 
instances of this being bequeathed by wills publicly proved in the public 
courts of the bishops. . . . It is, of course, obvious that this could never 
have been done had the volume so left been the work of Wyclif or his 


* Polemical Works of Wyclif (ed. Buddensieg), p. 168. Cf. in the same book pp. 
126, 711. 
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followers, for it would then, indeed, have been, as a modern writer describes 
the Wycliffite books, a perilous piece of property. Thus before the close 
of the fourteenth century—namely, in 1894—a copy of the gospels in 
English was bequeathed to the chantry of St. Nicholas in the church of 
Holy Trinity, York, by John Hopton, chaplain there. Fancy what this 
means on the theory that the English Scriptures were the work of 
Wycliffite hands! It means nothing less than that a catholic priest 
publicly bequeaths, in a will proved in his bishop’s court, to a catholic 
church, for the use of catholic people, the proscribed work of some member 
of an heretical sect. 


We should say that Dr. Gasquet’s argument is vitiated by an 
entire misunderstanding of Wyclif’s position. First of all he takes 
it for granted that a Wycliffite translation could not have been 
faithful. 

So far as I have been able to discover [he says], from an examination 
of the two texts, there is nothing inconsistent with their having been the 
work of perfectly orthodox sons of holy church. In no place where (had 
the version been the work of Lollard pens) we might have looked for texts 
strained or glossed to suit their well-known conclusions do any such 
appear. 


We are not told what texts we might expect to be tampered with, 
so we cannot follow Dr. Gasquet in an examination of these test 
passages, but it seems rash to alter the attribution of a trans- 
lation simply because it is faithful and is unaccompanied by a gloss 
in certain places. And since, on Dr. Gasquet’s showing, the text is 
not corrupted, what should prevent its use by good Catholics, even 
though it were Wyclif’s? The answer that it would have been dis- 
credited as the work of an heretical sect shows an imperfect appre- 
ciation of the circumstances of the time and of the repute in which 
Wyclif was held. It must be borne in mind that to the end of his 
life he never met with any formal personal condemnation. Articles 
drawn from his works were condemned in the Blackfriars council, 
and some of his followers were compelled to recant; but he seems 
to have remained personally untouched, except that he was for- 
bidden to teach his doctrine on the Eucharist at Oxford. No 
formal condemnation of his English Bible was ever issued, or, as 
far as we know, attempted. Far from being the disgraced head of 
an outcast sect, he was a prominent and distinguished churchman, 
in intimate relations with the court and government, and generally 
allowed to be one of the most illustrious members of the university. 
No doubt he was regarded with suspicion and dislike by the con- 
servative and orthodox party, but there was no brand of heresy 
upon him personally that could discredit his work if in itself unob- 
jectionable. On the whole the governing body and leading men 
of.the university were on his side. This comes out clearly after 
the Blackfriars council in the behaviour of the chancellor, who 
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excused himself for not publishing the council’s condemnations on 
the ground that in the state of feeling at Oxford it might have cost 
him his life, and the narrative ® shows that Wyclif’s support did not 
come from a rabble of young scholars, but from men of weight and 
influence. 

Thirty years later matters had changed. The ‘Oxford move- 
ment’ had been repressed, the leaders of the party had recanted, 
and the Lollards had become a sect, composed mostly of poor and 
ill-instructed men. Meanwhile the remembrance of Wyclif as an 
ornament of the Oxford schools and an adviser of statesmen had 
died away, and hi, memory was connected only with the foundation 
of the Lollard heresy, so that his name on pamphlet or translation 
would be dangerous to its possessor. But by this time the English 
Bible had its own life, independent of its author’s reputation. 
This consideration goes far to resolve another of Dr. Gasquet’s 
difficulties—that some of the remaining copies are too costly to 
have belonged to Wycliffites. 


I cannot but think [he says] that an unbiassed mind that will reflect 
upon the matter must see how impossible it was for a poor persecuted sect 
like the Lollards, for the writings of which frequent and rigid searches 
were made, to produce the Bibles now ascribed to them. Many of these 
copies, as we may see for ourselves, are written with great care and 
exactness, and illuminated with coloured borders executed by skilful 
artists. These must surely have been the production of freer hands than 
the followers of Wyclif were ever allowed to have in England. 


The same question might be raised as to Wyclif’s acknowledged 
writings. It was no poor persecuted Lollard that commissioned the 
great volume of sermons and treatises now in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,’ in which good penmanship and intolerable blunders alike 
point to the professional scribe. It is adorned with illumination, and 
must have cost a large sum. Other volumes, though not so large, 
are equally well executed. With regard to the translation of the 
Bible Wyclif congratulates himself on the support of the gentry. 
‘One comfort,’ he says, ‘is of knights, that they savour much the 
gospel and have will to read in English the gospel of Christ’s life.’ !! 
That this was no empty boast is shown by the list of Wycliffites 
of rank given in the ‘ Chronicon Angliae,'? in which figure some of 
the most influential men of the day. This is dated after Wyclif's 
death, and there is evidence as to some that they retained their 
Lollard tendencies to the end of their life. Among these Cliffords, 
Neviles, and Montagus some might well have a mind to read the 
gospel and to have it handsomely set forth. Later on, as we have 
already remarked, the copies would be multiplied without any 
thought of their authorship. 


® Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 298 et seqq. 1° « Sermons,’ S. EZ. W. i. 209. 
" MS. B. 16, 2. * Sub an. 1387, p. 377. 
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One other point on which Dr. Gasquet lays much stress is that 
some of these Bibles—indeed, most of them—are marked for the 
lessons, gospels, and epistles. 

There is not a shadow of probability [he says] in the suggestion that 
Wycliffite Scriptures would be marked for the church services for the use 
of his ‘ poor priests.’ The truth is that these same ‘ poor priests’ had, in 
fact, little claim to any sacerdotal character. They are described by Pro- 
fessor Shirley as mere lay preachers, both coarse and ignorant. 


Dr. Gasquet is mistaken in saying that Dr. Shirley describes 
them as lay preachers. He says (what is a very different thing) 
that in their preaching aspect they bore a resemblance to the lay 
preachers of John Wesley, and goes on, ‘Such as they were they 
were employed under episcopal sanction through what was then 
the immense diocese of Lincoln, and probably in others also.’ * 
No such sanction would have been given to laymen, and there 
is no ground for the suggestion that the ‘ poor priests’ were other 
than their name described. For their use the Bibles might well be 
marked as to the passages used in service, which they would 
probably read in the vernacular. That the Wycliffites did attend 
to the order of the services is shown by the fact that Wyclif’s 
sermons, collected as aids and models to the poor priests, are all on 
gospels or epistles, while a copy of the version at Dublin contain- 
ing the table of lessons is believed by the editors to be in the hand- 
writing of Purvey. 

We cannot see that Dr. Gasquet has had any success in im- 
pugning the Wycliffite authorship of the existing version. But, 
as he says, ‘ this involves the tacit assumption that there was no 
catholic version at all.’ Well, what reason is there to shrink from this 
conclusion as inadmissible ? Would not the wonder rather be if such 
a version existed ? No doubt protestant writers have often exagge- 
rated the hostility of the clergy to the vernacular Bible. There was 
no objection on their part to the devotional use of the Bible in 
English any more than in Latin. It was a fitting ornament to 
the library of the man of rank, a useful help to the pious priest ; 
and in such hands the inquisitor had nothing to say to it. But 
it was quite another matter when it was spread abroad as ‘ God’s 
law,’'* among the people, and they were led in reliance on it to 
question the teaching of their appointed pastors. Knighton repre- 
sented the feeling of the higher clergy when he wrote: 

Sic evangelica margarita spargitur et a porcis conculcatur, et sic quod 
solet esse carum clericis et laicis iam redditur quasi iocositas communis 
utriusque et gemma clericorum vertitur in ludum laicorum.'* 


When this was the prevalent tone there was little chance of an 
authorised version. 
3 Fasciculi Zizaniorum, xl. 


4 * Semper praetendendo legem Dei, Goddis lawe:’ Knighton, 2664. % Tbid. 
VOL. X.— NO. XXXVII. H 
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To the later of the Wycliffite versions is prefixed a prologue in 
which the translator describes his method. 

For this reason and other [he says], with common charity to save all 
men in our realm which God will have saved, a simple creature has 
translated the Bible out of Latin into English. First the simple creature 
had much travail with divers fellows and helpers to gather many old Bibles, 
and other doctors and common glosses, and to make our Latin Bible some 
deal true ; and then to study it off the new text with the gloss and other 
doctors as he might get, and especially Lyra on the Old Testament, that 
helped him full much in this work; the third time to counsel with old 
grammarians and old divines of hard words and hard senses how they 
might best be understood and translated; the fourth time to translate as 
clearly as he could to the sense, and to have many good fellows and 
cunning at the correcting of the translation. 


On this Dr. Gasquet remarks that these words show that ‘ the 
writer had no knowledge of any previous translation, and this is 
quite inconsistent with the idea that it was the work of one so 
intimately connected with Wyclif as Purvey was—that is, always 
supposing that Wyclif had any part in the first version.’ Here 
seemed to be a suggestion for a compromise by which the Wycliffites 
might be left the honour of one translation while the other was 
allowed to be the medieval authorised version of which Dr. Gasquet 
is in search. But how were they to be assigned? Dr. Gasquet’s 
leaning seems to be to the later version; but the prologue is clearly 
Wycliffite. The term ‘simple creature’ is quite in accordance with 
lollard phraseology, but would not so well become a writer to whom 
had been assigned the honourable task of an authorised translation, 
while lollardy comes out even more clearly in the clause ‘ with 
common charity to save all men in our realm which God will have 
saved.’ Here we have that doctrine of predestination which is so 
prominent in Wyclif’s writings, and which, in its extreme form, was 
condemned at the council of Constance. Evidently, then, this second 
version bears the brand of its Wycliffite parentage, while as to 
the first it is hard to get over the ascription to Hereford in the 
Bodleian MS. But, in fact, whatever the prologue may seem to 
suggest, it is impossible to regard the translations as independent. 
Read for instance these few verses :— 





Be 3e my foloweris, as and I of 
Crist. Forsoth, britheren, I preise 
30u, that bi alle thingis 3e be 
myndeful of me, as and I bitook to 
30u my comaundements, 3e kepen. 
_ Forsothe I wole 30u for to wite that 
Crist is the heed of ech man ; forsoth 
the heed of the woman is the man; 
forsoth the heed of Crist, God.'® 


Be 3e my foloweris as Y am of 
Crist. And, britheren, I preise 
30u, that bi alle thingis 3e ben 
myndeful of me; and as Y bitook 
to 30u my comaundementis, 3e 
holden. But I wole that 3e wite 
that Crist is heed of ech man; but 
the heed of thi womman is the man, 
and the heed of Crist is God. 


6 1 Cor. xi. 1- 


= 
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This is a passage taken at random, without any selection, and 
the similarity in the versions is equally great throughout the New 
Testament. In the Old Testament there is a little more variation, 
but even there the connexion cannot be doubted for a moment by 
any one who compares the two. There is no ground for supposing 
that the writer of the prologue was making false claims to originality, 
and his language would be natural enough if he were one of a band 
of workers who carried through the first version. No one could be 
found more likely to answer this description than John Purvey, to 
whom the revision has generally been assigned. Here, then, as 
throughout our survey, the evidence is in favour of the received 
ascription, and we are under no temptation to exchange the old 
lights for Dr. Gasquet’s new ones. F. D. Marrnew. 


SOME LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE OF HUMPHREY, DUKE OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


Ir is rather remarkable that more attention has not been paid to 
the progress of Humanism in England, and especially to the 
literary fame of the duke of Gloucester, whom Oxford honours as 
the founder of the Bodleian library. That much might be dis- 
covered about Duke Humphrey’s relation to foreign scholars is 
proved by the words of Aeneas Sylvius, who in a letter to Sigismund 
of Austria, written in December 1443, says, Egredior Italiam et 
penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos petam, whi dux est Gleocestriae 
qui regnum, quod modo Anglicum dicimus, pluribus annis gubernavit ; 
huic tanta literarum est cura ut ex Italia magistros asciverit poetarum 
et oratorum interpretes (‘ Epistolae,’ ed. Basil. 105). That Aeneas was 
not romancing may be proved by the first of the following letters, 
which shows that Humphrey was in constant correspondence with 
the writer, who was commissioned to send him books from Italy. 
Peter de Monte was a Venetian by birth, a pupil in his early 
days of the famous scholar Guarino. He afterwards studied in 
Paris, and then at Brescia, where he lectured on canon law. In 
1433 he was appointed apostolic protonotary by Eugenius IV, 
played some part in the council of Basel, was imprisoned for a 
time by the condottiere Niccold Fortebracchio, and in 1484 was sent 
to England as papal collector. He remained there for five years, 
and made himself acceptable to such Englishmen as cared about 
literature. On his return to Italy he took part, as his letter tells 
us, in negotiations for an Italian peace, which was concluded at 
Cremona in November 1441 and left Francesco Sforza in possession 
of Milan. He afterwards was sent on a legation to France, and in 
1442 was nominated bishop of Brescia, though he did not enter 
upon his duties till 1445. On the death of Eugenius IV Peter’s 
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political activity came to an end; he confined himself to the work 
of his see and died at Rome in 1457. Information concerning him 
and his writings is to be found in Agostini, ‘ Scrittori Veneziani,’ i. 
846; Gradenigo, ‘ Brixia Sacra,’ 357; Tiraboschi, ‘Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana,’ vi. 625; Rosmini, ‘ Vita di Guarino Veronese 
e suoi Discepoli,’ iii. 35. 

A copy of one of the books written by Peter de Monte for the duke 
of Gloucester exists in manuscript in the Bodleian library. Mr. R. L. 
Poole has kindly transcribed the dedication, which forms a valuable 
appendix to the letter. Itis further noticeable that the volume con- 
tains another work of interest in the same connexion, ‘ Ad illus- 
trissimum Principem Humfridum Ducem Gloweestrie et Comitem 
Pembrochie Lapicastelliunculi Comparatio Studiorum et Rei mili- 
taris.’ Jacopo de Castiglionchio was a pupil of Filelfo, and trans- 
lated Plutarch and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He was a student 
of military history, and wrote for Pope Nicholas V a treatise, 
entitled ‘ Strategicon,’ dealing with the manner of fighting against 
the Turks.' 

The third document is a letter of Humphrey to Alfonso V of 
Aragon, of whom Aeneas Sylvius writes, qui totiens victus tandem 
vicit, et adversam fortunam in favorem sui convertit; nunquam in castris 
est sine libris; quocunque it illue et bibliotheca sequitur. It is in 
accordance with this reputation of a warrior scholar that the duke 
of Gloucester should send him as a present a French translation of 
Livy, with a letter which is written according to the best rules of 
the Latin style of the fifteenth century. M. Perrisure. 


Letter of Petrus de Monte to Humphrey, Duke of Glowcester, 
13 Nov. 1441. 


(Bibl. Vat. MS. 5221, fol. 133. Printed from Stevenson’s ‘ Vatican Transcripts,’ 
vol. v., in the Public Record Office.) 


Illustrissimo duci Glocestriae. 

Si tardius quam deberem, serenissime princeps, literis excellentiae 
tuae respondeo, non est quod mihi subirasci debeat celsitudo tua: nulla 
enim culpa mea id evenit, sed Pontificis maximi mandato qui me 
superiori tempore extra curiam misit. Nam cum futurae pacis Italicae 
magna Pontifici spes data esset, apparerentque signa multa quibus id 
facile coniici poterat ; primum dominum meum Cardinalem Aquilegiensem 
legatum de latere ad pacem componendam designavit, iussitque una cum 
illo me proficisci. Ivimus itaque Venetias ubi comes Franciscus 
legatique principum quorundam ac rerumpublicarum convenerunt. 
Egimus de pace magno quodam studio ac diligentia, et ita egimus ut, nisi 


For other dedications to Duke Humphrey, by Decembri, Aretino, and ‘ Antonius 
Pacinus,’ see Mr. Macray’s paper on ‘ Dedications to Englishmen by Foreign Authors,’ 


in Bibliographica, part iii. (September 1894), which does not include those mentioned 
in the text. 
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quid maioris inf ortunii praeter hominum spem contingat, eam secuturam 
non dubitemus. Ea duorum mensium absentia effecit, ut tardius literae 
tuae serenitatis mihi redderentur, ego quoque illis tardius responderem. 
Gavisus autem sum non parum, clarissime princeps, munusculum meum 
hoc et libellum de nobilitate celsitudini tuae gratum fuisse; quod ego 
antea facile mihi persuadebam. Quid enim nobilissimo principi, qualem 
te esse cognoscimus, gratius dari potuisset quam docta et praeclara de 
nobilitate disputatio, qua instruimur non in sanguine tantum aut maiorum 
imaginibus, sed in virtute, probitate, ac praestantia vim nobilitatis con- 
sistere. Nam ut a satyro pulere decantatum est: Longa licet veteres 
exornent undique cerae Atria, nobilitas sola [est] atque unica virtus ; id 
ipsum celsitudinem tuam opinari atque sentire non dubito. Licet enim 
ex illa nobilissima ac splendidissima Britaniae regum familia natus sis, 
quae tot clarissimos principes mundo edidit, quot fere nulla alia, atque ob 
id plurimum tibi felicitatis et gloriae obveniret: longe tamen maiorem 
virtuti quam sanguini aut generi nobilitatem inesse censes, utpote qui totus 
innumerabilibus virtutibus illustrare [? illustratus] quas nolo enumerare aut 
singulasrecensere, ne modum grandioris excedamepistolae. Interea libellos 
alios scribi facio ad tuam celsitudinem destinandos cum primum absoluti 
fuerint. Ita fiet ut ab his videar, et ad immortalia beneficia abs te mihi 
collata aliquid etsi non aeque dignum, at saltem gratum respondeam. De 
libris hactenus. Scripsit mihi serenitas tua se mirari, quod de his quae 
mihi abeunti mandaverat nihil unquam responderim. Igo, illustris 
princeps, deos deasque omnes testor me inter cartulas meas quas saepe 
numero diligenter perquisivi, nullum celsitudinis tuae mandatum compe- 
risse : id enim illico studuissem pro viribus exequi ; nisi fortasse oblivione 
mea factum est, ut quod mihi mandasti haud memoria teneam. Itaque 
celsitudinem tuam oro ac deprecor ut si quid me facturum velit suis 
literis me certiorem faciat: tuum enim debet esse quod optas explorare 
laborem, mihi iussa capessere fas est. Vale diu felix, splendor et gloria 
principum, meque habe commendatum, tuae namque dignitati deditissimus 
sum. 
Ex Florentia XIII Novembris 1441. 
CAPPELLANUS Petrus Dr Montz, 
Apostolicae Sedis prothonotarius. 


(Bodleian Library. Auct. F. 5, 26, p. 1.) 


Petrus de Monte ad illustrissimum principem Ducem Gloucestrie 
de virtutum et viciorum inter se differencia.? 

Tuas eximias laudes virtutesque permaximas Illustrissime princeps 
cogitanti mihi ac persepe ut debeo memoria repetenti . Illa longe videtur 
esse prestancior ceterisque excellencior que sicut superioris etatis princi- 
pibus te equalem . sic nostre iure ac merito excellenciorem constituit. 
Sane est optimarum arcium liberaliumque scienciarum pericia cui omni 
conatu omni ingenio atque studio incumbis. Adeo ut nichil tibi sine 
librorum leccione iocundum gratum aut certe delectabile videatur. Que 
res cum in privato in magnis efferri laudibus soleat . in principe tamen 
nunquam satis digne extolli aut predicari potest. Is enim quem de bello 


? The punctuation of the manuscript is preserved, 
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de pace de sociis de subditis de annona de armis de ductando exercitu 
deque omni reipublice statu ingens cura solicitat: perraro ad videndos 
nedum legendos libros ocium sibi videtur vendicare. Quod qui fecerit 
neque minus publice utilitati animum accomodaverit . Is vere princeps 
maximis in celum preconiis est efferendus Is omnium linguis omnium 
litteris perpetue posterorum memorie commendandus. Hine apud claris- 
simos antiquitatis scriptores Cesaris virtus ac diligencia plurimum com- 
mendatur quod cum exercitu proficiscens eos libros diserte atque eleganter 
inscripserit: quos vulgo commentarios appellamus Augustus quoque in 
mutinensi bello* quotidie legere scribere aut declamare consuevisse. 
Theodosius vero mirum in modum extollitur quod die quidem exercebatur 
in armis vel subditorum causis ius dicebat . nocte autem libris ad lucernam 
incumbebat . felices medius fidius hi fuere et quavis humana laude ac 
gloria dignissimi . felix quoque et tu qui et in negocio et in ocio negocium 
facile reperire consuevisti . de quo P. Cornelium‘ Scipionem eum qui 
primus affricam devicit admodum gloriari solitum legimus. Quicquid 
enim tibi superest temporis quicquid quietis a ° publicis occupacionibus id 
omne non iocis non venacionibus aut deliciis ut plerique set huic litterario 
exercicio libenter accomodas [p. 2] Quod si forte legendi facultas defuerit 
ad disputandi disserendique studium te convertis illud sane pugnandi 
genus periocunde aggrediens quod erudiendum instruendumque animum 
plurimum potest. Delectaris autem non una tantum arte aut sciencia 
quamquam et id quidem esset satis . verum fere omnibus earumque codi- 
cibus magna quadam aviditate legisti. Que res grandem profecto ingenii 
vim excellenciamque declarat. Quemadmodum enim lete segetes et 
uberes agri culmis interdum aristisque luxuriant sic vegeta et preclara in- 
genia variarum arcium oblectantur elegancia. Qua vero tenacitate ac 
firmitate que videris legeris atque audiveris memorie commendes . quis 
dignis posset laudare preconiis. Vidi ipse persepe dum pro innata tibi 
incredibili humanitate me dignum censuisti . Quicum in hoc litterato 
certamine interdum manum consereres te nullius auctoris dictum verbum 
aut sentenciam in medium adduxisse . Cuius nomen quoque ac libri in 
unum non produceres. Quocirca illud themistoclis® responsum tibi 
meritissime convenit. Is enim cum memoria polleret eximia quidam vero 
memorandi artem se illi daturum polliceretur 7 mallem inquit obliviscendi 
artem discere. siquidem illi difficilius multo erat tradere quam memoria 
retinere. Hec mecum sepenumero excellentissime princeps animo et 
cogitacione revolvens simulque tuam in me incredibilem benignitatem 
clemenciamque animadvertens cuius causa siquid in me est ingenii siquid 
virium id omne tibi me debere cognosco aliquando in publicum prodire et 
laborum meorum periculum facere institui si forte studiola mea aliquid 
possent celsitudini tue leticie ac iocunditatis afferre. Quod si consequi 
potero magno me ac singulari splendore i!lustratum esse intelligam. Id 
autem quo pacto facilius exequar non video quam si eam disceptacionem 
que? intra gravissimos ac doctissimos viros de virtutum et * viciorum inter ® 
se comparacione habita est. In hoc opusculo velut in tabella quadam 


* MS. libello; but the sentence is a quotation from Suetonius, August. cap. 84. 
‘ MS. Cornelius. 5 MS. ac. 

® MS. themistodis. ? MS. qua (g instead of @). 

5 Virtutum et omitted in MS. ® MS. intra. 
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' depicta }° tuo nomini dedicavero quod nulla unquam delebit vetustas aut 


oblivio. Et quamquam non sim nescius me fortassis apud nonnullos ' libel- 
lum hune rude atque inculto sermone contextum dono mittere non 
formidem. Humanissima tamen humanitas et benignitas tua mihi 
trepidanti adversus detrahencium stimulos audacie plurimum prebuit. 
Neque in [p. 8] opere hoc ut arbitror quam eleganter quamque '? ornate de 
re ipsa disseri set quod ingeniolum meum scribendo consequi potuerit con- 
siderabis. | Spero quoque quod preclarum illud Artaxerxis persarum regis 
factum memoria dignum libens gaudensque servabis. Ipso enim deambu- 
landi gracia equitante cura homo quidam pauperimus ei obvius fieret 
mosque esset persarum regem cum munere salutare: aquam ambabus 
manibus ex fluvio acceptam regi porrexit. Rex iocunde munus recepit ? 
promptitudinem dantis magis quam muneris qualitatem animadvertens. 
Set iam institutum nostrum aggrediamur et disertissimos viros simul 
colioquentes ac disputantes audiamus. 


Letter of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to Alfonso of Aragon, 
12 July 1445. 


(Bibl. Vat. MS. 5221, fol. 131 b. Printed from Stevenson’s ‘ Vatican Transcripts,’ 
vol. v., in the Public Record Office.) 


I}lustrissimo principi Alphonso Aragoniae, etc. 
Glocestriae dux salutem. 


Fama est, illustrissime princeps, etiam usque ab ineunte adoles- 
centia tua per universam prope Christianitatem diffusa, tanta te virtute 
animique magnitudine praestare, tum etiam rerum gestarum amplitudine 
et gloria excellere, ut nulla sit pars nostri huius orbis, quam in tuam 
laudem admirationemque non converteris. Cum solus hac aetate nostra 
videaris esse qui hanc regiam laudem dignitatisque excellentiam fueris 
consecutus, tibique soli traditum extitisse ab immortali Deo verum illud 
decus et splendorem regiae maiestatis indicetur ; quo prae ceteris mortalibus 
fulgeres ac emineres in terris, et reliqui omnes a te uno tanquam a iubare 
quodam prope divino tuarum virtutum imitatione, si imitari vellent, 
illustrarentur. Cum quicquid egeris aut feceris non nisi ex altitudine 
quadam animi cordisque praestantia profecisse censetur. Nam quis est 
qui te non vellet et amare et admirari, cum sentiunt adolescentiam tuam 
tanta in primis integritate omniumque bonarum artium doctrina et 
educatam et institutam extitisse, ut nulla unquam voluptas aut libido te 
potuerit ab aequitate modestiaque divertere. Tum etiam hanc provectiorem 
aetatem tuam tanta continuae rei militaris scientia et disciplina adauctam, 
ut nullus sit hoc tempore qui tibi mea sententia in aliquo laudis genere 
sitconferendus. Nec etiam ex superioribus quispiam cum quo non possis 
magnitudine animi conferri. Ex quo facere non potui quin huiusmodi 
tam praestantissimae virtutes tuae me quoque in tui amorem benevolen- 
tiamque concitarent. Cum maxime viderem te unum esse in quo verum 
illud regium lumen eluceret, quale potissimum principes deceret, in quibus 
contemplari ceteri possint totius magnificentiae et amplitudinis specimen : 


© MS. depictam. " Some words, as nimis audacem videri, are omitted. 
12 MS. quamquam. 
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tum etiam cum me iam in eam aetatem devectum conspicere, in qua mihi 
magis conveniret huiusmodi principes et amare et admirari quam imitari 
posse, cum sit eiusmodi ut iam delapsa ad senectutem alia potius a me 
quietudinis studia deposcat. Quapropter cum dominus Philippus Boyl 
legatus tuus proximis his diebus ad me visitandum venisset, et forte Titi 
Livii libros ex latino in gallicum sermonem conversos legerem, quos ipse 
de Romanorum gestis ab Urbe condita scripsit, atque in tuae virtutis ser- 
monem incidissemus quam audire atque extolli mirifice delector ;_ tu occur- 
risti mihi dignus eo libri munere, quo scribam neminem alium hac nostra 
aetate nec rerum gesterum excellentia, nec animi virtute ac praestantia ad 
eum legendum operaque imitanda aptiorem, ut esset mei in te animi et 
benevolentiae indicium et pignus, et mei etiam causa. Et si certo sciam 
te id antea per te fecisse, maiori tamen aliquo studio contemplari posses, 
quale nunc regnum tuapte virtute ac industria esses adeptus. Pro quo 
conservando tot Romanorum copiae ab Hannibale illo Carthaginensium 
duce fuerunt deletae. Tuusque magis incenderetur ad virtutem animus, 
cum videres te tantum ducem imitatum esse, quantum nec superior aetas 
viderat, et sua pertimesceret, et posterior maxime admiraretur. Accipies 
igitur comi fronte hoc munusculum meum, quod certe ex animo et corde 
ad te proficiscitur. Vale felicissime. Ex Granuicio diversorio meo. IV° 
Idus Julii 1445. 


THE AGE OF ANNE BOLEYN. 


In discussing some time ago the question of the comparative ages of 
Anne and Mary Boleyn (Enexisn Historica, Review, vol. viii. pp. 
58-60) I pointed out that the only positive date given by any 
early writer as that of Anne Boleyn’s birth was the year 1507, to 
which it was assigned by Camden ; and I further argued that there 
was no good reason for supposing Camden to have been mistaken, 
as this date was in perfect harmony with all other early evidences. 
I was not aware, however, at the time I wrote, that there was any 
positive confirmation of this date to be found elsewhere ; and I now 
wish to supply an important additional evidence from a writer con- 
temporary with Camden, which seems to show that he is right. In 
Henry Clifford’s ‘ Life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria,’ edited a 
few years ago by Father Stevenson, after an account of Anne 
Boleyn’s fall and execution, we read (p. 80), ‘She was not 
twenty-nine years of age.’ This implies that she was not born 
earlier than 19 May 1507. Clifford’s life of Jane Dormer, it 
appears, was written, or at all events was begun, in 1616 (see p. 8). 
And it is clear that he did not derive his information from Camden’s 
printed statement, for his own statement is a little more precise, 
implying, in effect, that she was born in the year 1507, but not 
before 19 May in that year. JAMES GAIRDNER, 
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AN ALLEGED NOTEBOOK OF JOHN PYM. 


In the ‘Tenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission,’ 
Appendix, part vi. p. 82, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in giving an account of 
the manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Pleydell Bouverie at 
Brymore, the house in which Pym formerly lived, prints extracts 
from a notebook containing, as he says, brief biographical and 
historical notes by John Pym. On examining these I was at once 
struck with the statement that the mother of the author of the 
notes died in 1596, whereas the funeral sermon of Pym’s mother 
was published in 1620, and it is there stated by the preacher, 
Pym’s friend Fitzgeffrey, that she had lived with her second 
husband, Sir Anthony Rous, more than thirty years. On applying 
for a solution of my difficulty to Mr. Lyte, he gave me an intro- 
duction to Mr. Pleydell Bouverie, who kindly brought the manuscript 
to London for my inspection. A glance at it was sufficient to show 
that its handwriting was very different from that of Pym. As the 
notebook has already been used to eke out the scanty facts of 
Pym’s early life hitherto known, and as it is certain that, unless 
warning is given, more of its piquant details will find their way 
sooner or later into his biography, it is worth while to record even 
this negative result. Further investigation, however, has revealed 
the very strong probability that the author of the notebook was 
William Ayshcombe, of Alvescott, in Oxfordshire. The author of the 
notes had an uncle William Ayshcombe, and another uncle Oliver 
Aysham (a name which may have been written for Ayshcombe). 
He had also three sisters, or what in those days counted as sisters, 
a Temple, a Peniston, and a Rous, his sister Temple being the wife 
of Sir John Temple, and dying on 28 Jan. 1625. He was also 
admitted into the Middle Temple in 1607. 

Let us now see how William Ayshcombe stands. He had an 
uncle Oliver, and as his father had eight sons, whose names are 
unknown,' he may very well have had an uncle William. Moreover 
in the pedigree of the Temples of Stowe, in Lipscombe’s ‘ History 
of Buckinghamshire,’ iii. 86, we find that a William Ayscough of 

- married Catharine Temple. If we suppose that Ayscough is 
here a mistake for Ayshcombe, we haveWilliam Ayshcombe’s wife’s 
sister Hester, married to Sir John Rous, and Martha, another of his 
wife’s sisters, married to Sir Thomas Peniston, whilst his wife’s 
brother Sir John Temple, of Stanton Barry, is married to Dorothy 
Lee, who, according to the inscription on her monument, given by 
Lipscombe, iv. 850, died in 1625—possibly 1625. After this the 
identification of Ayscough with the Ayshcombe of-the Berkshire 
‘Visitation,’ and of the latter with the author of the notebook, 
can hardly be questioned. As for the admission to the Middle 


’ Sir T. Phillipps’s Berkshire Visitations, under Ayshcombe of Lyford 
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Temple in 1607, I have been unsuccessful in an attempt to obtain 
from the benchers permission to inspect their records of that period ; 
but Mr. Joseph Foster, who has been more fortunate than myself, 
tells me that William Ayshcombe’s admission took place on 26 Jan. 
160$, and that he is described as the second son of Thomas A. of 
St. Giles’s, Oxford. There is here, therefore, a slight error, according 
to the mode of calculating the date prevailing at the time. 

It may be added that the notebook is full of indications that 
the writer was an Oxfordshire man. His father died at Oxford, his 
mother at ‘ Morton in Marsh.’ Events taking place at Oxford are 
frequently refeiced to, and the one entry about Somerset is as 
follows: ‘I went into Somersetshire, where, having a dangerous 
illness, I lived about half a year.’ These are the words of a visitor, 
not of a resident. Samuet R. GaRDINER. 


A LETTER FROM LORD SAYE AND SELE TO LORD WHARTON, 
29 DEC. 1657. 


Lorp Saye and Lord Wharton both received a summons to sit in the 
house of lords, or ‘other house’ established by Cromwell, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Petition and Advice. Wharton 
was inclined to accept the seat in that chamber which the Protector 
offered him, and Lord Saye wrote the following letter to dissuade 
him. The original of the letter is contained in a volume of 
Wharton’s papers amongst the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian library, 
vol. 80, f. 749. An extract from the letter is printed in an article 
on ‘Cromwell and the House of Lords’ in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
January 1895. C. H. Firra. 


My Lord,—I have receaved your letter, and am obliged unto you for 
the many expressions of your love and respects to me, which I shall be 
glad to answeere uppon any occasion whearin I may serve you; and for 
this which I take to be the cause of your writinge att this tyme I shall 
clearly and sincerely declare unto you my judgement thearin, and what 
my practise will be accordinge thearunto. For the Goverment of this 
Kingdome accordinge to the right constitution thearof and execution 
agreable thearunto, I think it to be the best in the worlde; beinge a 
mixture of the 3 lawfull goverments in that manner that it hath the 
qintessence of them all, and thearby alsoe the one is a boundery unto 
the other, whearby they are keapt from fallinge into the extreames 
which eather apart are apt to slippe into, Monarchy into Tyranny, and 
Aristocracy into Oligarchy, Democracy into Anarchy ; now the cheefest 
remedie and prope to opholde this frame and building and keape it 
standinge and steady is, and experience hath shewed it to be, the Peeres 
of England, and theyr power and priviledges in the House of Lords, they 
have bin as the beame keepinge both scales, Kinge and people, in an even 
posture, without incroachments one uppon another to the hurt and 
dammage of both. Longe experience hath made it manyfest that they 
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have preserved the just rights and libertyes of the people agaynst the 
tirrannical usurpation of Kings, and have alsoe as steppes and stares upheld 
the Crowne from fallinge and beinge cast downe uppon the flower by 
the insolency of the multitude from the throne of goverment. This 
beinge soe, will it not be as most unjust, soe most dishonourable and 
most unworthy, for any antient Peere of England to make himselfe a 
felo de see both to the Nobilyty of Englande and to just and rightly 
constituted Goverment of the Kingdome by beinge made a partye and 
indeed a stalkinge horse and vizard to carry on the designe of over- 
throwinge the House of Peeres, and in place thearof to bringe in and sett 
up a House chosen att the pleasure of him that hath taken power into 
his hands to doe what he will, and by this House that must be carryed 
on as picked out for that pourpose, and altered and newe chosen as tyme 
and occasion shall require, some 5 or six Lords called to sitt with them 
whoe may give some countenance to the designe, which for my part I 
am resolved neaver to doe, nor be guilty of seemminge to allow thearof, 
but rather to professe and bare witnes agaynst it: a barbones Parlia- 
ment, as they call it, without choyce of the people att all is not worse 
then this, which is layinge asyde the Peeres of England whoe by byrth are to 
sitt, and pickinge out a company to make another House of in theyr 
places at the pleasure of him that will rule and with all call a few Lords 
thearby causinge them to disowne theyr owne rights and the rights of 
all the Nobylyty of England, dawbinge over the busines in this manner 
to theyr perpetual shame whoe shall yealde thearunto. For my part 
this is my resolution, if a writt be sent me I will lay it by me and sitt 
still, if I be sent for by force I canot withstand it, but when I come up 
I will speake that I hope by God’s assistance which shall be just in his 
sight and just to this goverment beinge now about unjustly to be 
subverted. My Lord for your lawers I looke uppon them as wether- 
cockes which will turne about with the winde for theyr owne advantages, 
which I wish they did not love more then truly, with them thearfore 
whear thear is might thear is right, it is dominion if it succeed, but 
rebellion if it miscarry, a good argument for pyrates uppon the sea, and 
for theaves uppon the highway, fitter for hobbs' & athiests then good 
men and christians. I hope I shall a great deale more willingly suffer for 
well doinge then have fellowship with unrightuousnes and give the 
least countenance to that I knowe to be unjust. Your man is in hast 
thearfore I must end. My service remembred to your good Lady. 
Your assured friend and servant 


W. Say AnD SEALE. 
December 29 1657. 


1 That is, Thomas Hobbes the philosopher, whose writings were said to have recon- 
ciled 1,000 gentlemen to the Protectorate. 
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Reviews of Books 


Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and Switzerland, 
By Rosert Fuint. (Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1893.) 


WueEn Dr. Flint’s former work appeared, a critic, who, it is true, was also 
a rival, objected that it was diffusely written. What then occupied three 
hundred and thirty pages has now expanded to seven hundred, and 
suggests a doubt as to the use of criticism. It must at once be said 
that the increase is nearly all material gain. The author does not 
cling to his main topic, and, as he insists that the science he is adum- 
brating. flourishes on the study of facts only, and not on speculative 
ideas, he bestows some needless attention on historians who professed no 
philosophy, or who, like Daniel and Velly, were not the best of their 
kind. Here and there, as in the account of Condorcet, there may be an 
unprofitable or superfluous sentence. But on the whole the enlarged 
treatment of the philosophy of history in France is accomplished not 
by expansion, but by solid and essential addition. Many writers are 
included whom the earlier volume passed over, and Cousin occupies 
fewer pages now than in 1874, by the aid of smaller type and the omission 
of a passage injurious to Schelling. Many necessary corrections and 
improvements have been made, such as the transfer of Ballanche from 
theocracy to the liberal catholicism of which he is supposed to be the 
founder. 

Dr. Flint’s unchallenged superiority consists alike in his familiarity 
with obscure, but not irrelevant authors, whom he has brought into line, 
and in his scrupulous fairness towards all whose attempted systems he has 
analysed. He is hearty in appreciating talent of every kind, but he is 
discriminating in his judgment of ideas, and rarely sympathetic. Where 
the best thoughts of the ablest men are to be displayed it would be 
tempting to present an array of luminous points or a chaplet of polished 
gems. In the hands of such artists as Stahl or Cousin they would 
start into high relief with a convincing lucidity that would rouse the 
exhibited writers to confess that they had never known they were 
so clever. Without transfiguration the effect might be attained by 
sometimes stringing the most significant words of the original. Ex- 
cepting one unduly favoured competitor, who fills two pages with 
untranslated French, there is little direct quotation. Cournot is one of 
those who, having been overlooked at first, are here raised to promi- 
nence. He is urgently, and justly, recommended to the attention of 
students. ‘They will find that every page bears the impress of patient, 
independent, and sagacious thought. I believe I have not met with a 
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more genuine thinker in the course of my investigations. He was a man 
of the finest intellectual qualities, of a powerful and absolutely truthful 
mind.’ But then we are warned that Cournot never wrote a line for the 
general reader, and accordingly he is not permitted to speak for himself. 
Yet it was this thoughtful Frenchman who said: Aucune idée parmi 
celles qui se référent 4 Vordre des faits naturels ne tient de plus prés a 
la famille des idées religieuses que l’'idée du progres, et n’est plus propre 
a. devenir le principe d’une sorte de foi religieuse pour ceux qui n’en ont 
pas d'autres. Elle a, comme la foi religieuse, la vertw de relever les 
dimes et les caractéres. 

The successive theories gain neither in clearness nor in contrast by 
the order in which they stand. As other countries are reserved for other 
volumes, Cousin precedes Hegel, who was his master, whilst Quetelet is 
barely mentioned in his own place, and has to wait for Buckle, if not 
for Oettingen and Riimelin, before he comes on for discussion. The 
finer threads, the underground currents, are not carefully traced. The 
connexion between the juste miliew in politics and eclecticism in philo- 
sophy was already stated by the chief eclectic; but the subtler link 
between the catholic legitimists and democracy seems to have escaped 
the author’s notice. He says that the republic proclaimed universal 
suffrage in 1848, and he considers it a triumph for the party of Lafayette. 
In fact, it was the triumph of an opposite school—of those legitimists who 
appealed from the narrow franchise which sustained the Orleans dynasty 
to the nation behind it. The chairman of the constitutional committee 
was a legitimist, and he, inspired by the abbé de Genoude, of the Gazette 
de France, and opposed by Odilon Barrot, insisted on the pure logic of 
absolute democracy. 

It is an old story now that the true history of philosophy is the true 
evolution of philosophy, and that when we have eliminated whatever has 
been damaged by contemporary criticism or by subsequent advance, and 
have assimilated all that has survived through the ages, we shall find in 
our possession not only a record of growth, but the full-grown fruit itself. 
This is not the way in which Dr. Flint understands the building up of 
his department of knowledge. Instead of showing how far France has 
made a way towards the untrodden crest, he describes the many flowery 
paths, discovered by the French, which lead elsewhere, and I expect that 
in coming volumes it will appear that Hegel and Buckle, Vico and Ferrari, 
are scarcely better guides than Laurent or Littré. Fatalism and retribu- 
tion, race and nationality, the test of success and of duration, heredity 
and the reign of the invincible dead, the widening circle, the emancipation 
of the individual, the gradual triumph of the soul over the body, of mind 
over matter, reason over will, knowledge over ignorance, truth over error, 
right over might, liberty over authority, the law of progress and perfecti- 
bility, the constant intervention of providence, the sovereignty of the 
developed conscience—neither these nor other alluring theories are 
accepted as more than illusions or half-truths. Dr. Flint scarcely 
avails himself of them even for his foundations or his skeleton framework. 
His critical faculty, stronger than his gift of adaptation, levels obstruc- 
tions and marks the earth with ruin. He is more anxious to expose the 
strange unreason of former writers, the inadequacy of their knowledge, 
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their want of aptitude in induction, than their services in storing material 
for the use of successors. The result is not to be the sifted and verified 
wisdom of two centuries, but a future system, to be produced when the 
rest have failed by an exhaustive series of vain experiments. We may 
regret to abandon many brilliant laws and attractive generalisations that 
have given light and clearness and simplicity and symmetry to our 
thought ; but it is certain that Dr. Flint is a close and powerful reasoner, 
equipped with satisfying information, and he establishes his contention 
that France has not produced a classic philosophy of history, and is still 
waiting for its Adam Smith or Jacob Grimm. 

The kindred topic of development recurs repeatedly, as an important 
factor in modern science. It is still a confused and unsettled chapter, 
and in one place Dr. Flint seems to atiribute the idea to Bossuet; in 
another he says that it was scarcely entertained in those days by 
protestants, and not at all by catholics; in a third he implies that its 
celebrity in the nineteenth century is owing in the first place to 
Lamennais. The passage, taken from Vinet, in which Bossuet speaks 
of the development of religion is inaccurately rendered. His words are 
the same which, on another page, are rightly translated ‘ the course of 
religion ’—la suite de la religion. Indeed, Bossuet was the most power- | 
ful adversary the theory ever encountered. It was not so alien to 3 
catholic theology as is here stated, and before the time of Jurieu is more 
often found among catholic than protestant writers. When it was put 
forward, in guarded, dubious, and evasive terms, by Petavius, the indigna- 
tion in England was as great as in 1846. The work which contained it, 
the most learned that Christian theology had then produced, could not be 
reprinted over here, lest it should supply the Socinians with inconvenient 
texts. Nelson hints that the great Jesuit may have been a secret Arian, 
and Bull stamped upon his theory amid the grateful applause of Bossuet 
and his friends. Petavius was not an innovator, for the idea had long 
found a home among the Franciscan masters: Proficit fides secundum 
statum communem, quia secundum profectum temporum efficiebantur 
homines magis idonet ad percipienda et intelligenda sacramenta fidei. 
Sunt multae conclusiones necessario inclusae in articulis creditis, sed 
antequam sunt per Ecclesiam declaratae et explicatae non oportet quem- 
cumque eas credere. Oportet tamen circa eas sobrie opinari, ut scilicet 
homo sit paratus eas tenere pro tempore, pro quo veritas fuerit declarata. 
Cardinal Duperron said nearly the same thing as Petavius a generation 
before him: L’Arien trowvera dans sainct Irénée, Tertullien et autres 
qui nous sont restez en petit nombre de ces siécles-la, que le Fils est 
Vinstrument du Pére, que le Pére a commandé au Fils lors qw’il a esté 
question de la création des choses, que le Pére et le Fils sont aliud et 
aliud ; choses que qui tiendroit aujourd’huy, que le langage de l’Eglise 
est plus examiné, seroit estimé pour Arien luy-mesme. All this does not 
serve to supply the pedigree which Newman found it so difficult to trace. 
Development, in those days, was an expedient, an hypothesis, and not 
even the thing so dear to the Oxford probabilitarians, a working hypo- 
thesis. It was not more substantial than the gleam in Robinson’s fare- 
well to the pilgrims: ‘I am very confident that the Lord has more 
truth yet to break forth out of his holy word.’ The reason why it 
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possessed no scientific basis is explained by Duchesne: Ce n’est guére 
avant la seconde moitié du xvii® siécle qu'il devint impossible de 
soutenir V'authenticité des fausses décrétales, des constitutions aposto- 
liques, des ‘ Récognitions Clémentines,’ du faux Ignace, dw pseudo-Dionys 
et de Vimmense fatras d’wuvres anonymes ow pseudonymes qui grossis- 
sait souvent du tiers ou de la moitié V'héritage littéraire des auteurs les 
plus considérables. Qui aurait pu méme songer a un développement 
dogmatique ? That it was little understood, and lightly and loosely 
employed, is proved by Bossuet himself, who alludes to it in one passage 
as if he did not know that it was the subversion of his theology: 
Quamvis ecclesia omnem veritatem funditus norit, ex haeresibus tamen 
discit, ut aiebat magni nominis Vincentius Lirinensis, aptius, distinctius, 
clariusque eandem exponere. 

The account of Lamennais suffers from the defect of mixing him up 
too much with his early friends. No doubt he owed to them the theory 
that carried him through his career, for it may be found in Bonald, and 
also in De Maistre, though not, perhaps, in the volumes he had already pub- 
lished. It was less original than he at first imagined, for the English 
divines commonly held it from the seventeenth century, and its dirge was 
sung only the other day by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. A 
Scottish professor would even be justified in claiming it for Reid. But 
of course it was Lamennais who gave it most importance, in his pro- 
gramme and in his life. And his theory of the common sense, the theory 
that we can be certain of truth only by the agreement of mankind, though 
vigorously applied to sustain authority in state and church, gravitated 
towards multitudinism, and marked him off from his associates. When he 
said quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, he was not thinking of 
the Christian church, but of Christianity as old as the creation ; and the 
development he meant led up to the Bible, and ended at the New Testa- 
ment instead of beginning there. That is the theory which he made so 
famous, which founded his fame and governed his fate, and to which Dr. 
Flint’s words apply when he speaks of celebrity. In that sense it isa 
mistake to connect Lamennais with Moehler and Newman; and I do not 
believe that he anticipated their teaching, in spite of one or two passages 
which do not, on the face of them, bear date B.c., and may, no doubt, be 
quoted for the opposite opinion. 

In the same group Dr. Flint represents De Maistre as the teacher of 
Savigny, and asserts that there could never bea doubt as to the liberalism 
of Chateaubriand. There was none after his expulsion from office; but 
there was much reason for doubting in 1815, when he entreated the king 
to set bounds to his mercy; in 1819, when he was contributing to the 
Conservateur ; and in 1823, when he executed the mandate of the abso- 
lute monarchs against the Spanish constitution. His zeal for legitimacy 
was at all times qualified with liberal elements, but they never became 
consistent or acquired the mastery until 1824. De Maistre and Savigny 
covered the same ground at one point ; they both subjected the future to 
the past. This could serve as an argument for absolutism and theocracy, 
and on that account was lovely in the eyes of De Maistre. If it had been 
an argument the other way he would have cast it off. Savigny had no 
such ulterior purpose. His doctrine that the living are not their own 
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masters could serve either cause. He rejected a mechanical fixity, and 
held that whatever has been made by process of growth shall continue to 
grow and suffer modification. His theory of continuity has this signifi- 
cance in political science, that it supplied a basis for conservatism apart 
from absolutism and compatible with freedom. And, as he believed that 
law depends on national tradition and character, he became indirectly and 
through friends a founder of the theory of nationality. 

The one writer whom Dr. Flint refuses to criticise, because he too 
nearly agrees with him, is Renouvier. Taking this avowal in conjunction 
with two or three indiscretions on other pages, we can make a guess, not 
at the system itself, which is to console us for so much deviation, but at 
its tendency and spirit. The fundamental article is belief in divine 
government. As Kant beheld God in the firmament of heaven, so too 
we can see him in history on earth. Unless a man is determined to be an 
atheist, he must acknowledge that the experience of mankind is a decisive 
proof in favour of religion. As providence is not absolute, but reigns over 
men destined to freedom, its method is manifested in the law of pro- 
gress. Here, however, Dr. Flint, in his agreement with Renouvier, is not 
eager to fight for his cause, and speaks with a less jubilant certitude. He 
is able to conceive that providence may attain its end without the con- 
dition of progress, that the divine scheme would not be frustrated if the 
world, governed by omnipotent wisdom, became steadily worse. Assum- 
ing progress as a fact, if not a law, there comes the question wherein it 
consists, how it is measured, where is its goal. Not religion, for the 
middle ages are an epoch of decline. Catholicism has since lost so much 
ground as to nullify the theories of Bossuet ; whilst protestantism never 
succeeded in France, either after the Reformation, when it ought to have 
prevailed, nor after the Revolution, when it ought not. The failure to 
establish the protestant church on the ruins of the old régime, to which 
Quinet attributes the breakdown of the Revolution, and which Napoleon 
regretted almost in the era of his concordat, is explained by Mr. Flint on 
the ground that protestants were in a minority. But so they were in and 
after the wars of religion ; and it is not apparent why a philosopher who 
does not prefer orthodoxy to liberty should complain that they achieved 
nothing better than toleration. He disproves Bossuet’s view by that pro- 
cess of deliverance from the church which is the note of recent centuries, 
and from which there is no going back. On the future I will not en- 
large, because I am writing at present in the Historicat, not the Pro- 
PHETICAL, REVIEW. But some things were not so clear in France in 1679 
as they are now at Edinburgh. The predominance of protestant power 
was not foreseen, except by those who disputed whether Rome would 
perish in 1710 or about 1720. The destined power of science to act upon 
religion had not been proved by Newton or Simon. No man was able to 
forecast the future experience of America, or to be sure that observations 
made under the reign of authority would be confirmed by the reign of 
freedom. 

If the end be not religion, is it morality, humanity, civilisation, know- 
ledge? In the German chapters of 1874 Dr. Flint was severe upon 
Hegel, and refused his notion that the development of liberty is the soul 
of history, as crude, one-sided, and misunderstood. He is more lenient 
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now, and affirms that liberty occupies the final summit, that it profits by 
all the good that is in the world, and suffers by all the evil, that it per- 
vades strife and inspires endeavour, that it is almost, if not altogether, the 
sign, and the prize, and the motive in the onward and upward advance 
of the race for which Christ was crucified. As that refined essence which 
draws sustenance from all good things it is clearly understood as the pro- 
duct of civilisation, with its complex problems and scientific appliances, not 
as the elementary possession of the noble savage, which has been traced 
so often to the primeval forest. On the other hand, if sin not only tends 
to impair, but does inevitably impair and hinder it, providence is excluded 
from its own mysterious sphere, which, as it is not the suppression of all 
evil and present punishment of wrong, should be the conversion of evil 
into an instrument to serve the higher purpose. But although Dr. Flint 
has come very near to Hegel and Michelet, and seemed about to elevate 
their teaching to a higher level and a wider view, he ends by treating it 
coldly, as a partial truth requiring supplement, and bids us wait until many 
more explorers have recorded their soundings. That, with the trained 
capacity for misunderstanding and the smouldering dissent proper to critics, 
I might not mislead any reader, or do less than justice to a profound though 
indecisive work, I should have wished to piece together the passages in 
which the author indicates, somewhat faintly, the promised but withheld 
philosophy which will crown his third or fourth volume. Any one who 
compares pages 125, 185, 225, 226, 671, will understand better than I can 
explain it the view which is the master key to the book. AcToN. 


Uber das Problem einer allgemeinen Entwickelungsgeschichte des Rechts 
and der Sitte. Inaugurations-Rede gehalten am 15. Nov. 1893. Von 
RicHaRD HILDEBRAND. (Graz: Leuschner und Lubensky. 1894.) 


TE new rector of the university of Graz has used his occasion well. In 
a small compass he has taken a rational and profitable view of the com- 
parative method as applied to the problems of early law and custom, of 
its risks, its limitations, and its true functions. History, as we now all 
know, has become as much natural history as the sciences of direct obser- 
vation. The Historiker must bea Naturforscher. But the mere collection 
and comparison of facts from various tribes, countries, and ages will not 
do. We have still to beware of bringing with us preconceived ideas, 
derived, perhaps, from the analysis of quite modern institutions, and taking 
them without further criticism as a guide to the actual order of historic 
development. Thus in modern law we regard the right or power of 
taking the profits of a thing as the natural outcome of ownership. We 
put the notion of ownership first. Hence, when we find a state of society 
where private ownership, say, of plough land is not recognised, we are 
tempted to ascribe ownership to the community. If the tiller or some 
individual lord is not owner, the township or the tribe must be. But this 
is a fallacy. The concrete enjoyment comes, in the historical order, be- 
fore the abstract conception of ownership. One might say that wsus isa 
natural, dominium a civil institution. Communal or corporate owner- 
ship, properly so called, is an artificial extension from the idea of several 
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ownership in natural persons, and not at all an easy one. Dr. Hilde- 
brand’s general statement on this point is absolutely confirmed by my 
friend Professor Maitland’s researches on the history of legal ideas in 
medieval England. 

Again, we are tempted to talk of stages of culture in society as if culture 
were one and indivisible. But it is nothing of the kind. A step forward 
in one direction may involve some falling back in others. We must fix 
on some particular kind of progress to give usa scale. Economic progress, 
being measurable and not disputable, will afford the required common 
measure. Apply this to the history of marriage as a test case. Marriage 
by capture, polyandry, promiscuity, are now commonly represented as 
marks of primitive society. But when we turn to the facts among people 
who have a primitive agriculture or none at all, what do we find? No- 
thing of the sort is known. The truth appears to be that wife capture 
and polyandry arise out of conditions that do not exist in the most archaic 
forms of society. Here Dr. Hildebrand, by an independent line of reason- 
ing, fully confirms Maine’s scepticism as to the large generalisation of the 
McLennan school. 

The merit and importance of this little monograph are, in my opinion, 
quite out of proportion to its unassuming bulk. I have freely condensed 
Dr. Hildebrand’s argument in my own words, but in the main, I hope, 
faithfully. F, Potock. 


Les Origines du Droit International. Par Ernest Nys, Professeur 4 
l'Université de Bruxelles, Juge au Tribunal de Premiére Instance. 
(Bruxelles: Alfred Castaigne. Paris: Thorin et fils. 1894.) 


Tus work is an encyclopedia of all that was done and thought during 
the middle ages and the period of the Renaissance in relation to those 
subjects which we should now describe as international law, or the 
theory of the mutual relations of states. M. Nys has long been known 
as having made that subject his own, and has given to the world many of 
the results of his research in short essays, such as ‘ Le Droit de la Guerre 
et les Précurseurs de Grotius,’ ‘ Les Commencements de la Diplomatie,’ &c. 
He has also translated into French the‘ Principles of International Law ’ 
and the ‘ Principles of Law’ of the late Professor Lorimer, while by 
doing so he has testified to the value he attaches to ideas as well as to 
history. One bond of connexion between him and the eminent Scotch 
philosophical jurist is certainly the appreciation which the latter showed 
of medieval thought, especially that of St. Thomas Aquinas. No 
doubt it is on this account that M. Nys has dedicated the present 
volume to l’impérissable mémoire de James Lorimer, though it does not 
bear on the special views with which that memory will chiefly be con- 
nected. 

M. Nys is deeply imbued with the spirit of the historical or inductive 
method which we have learned to pursue, at least by the side of deduction, 
in every subject which admits of it. ‘In every human work,’ he says, 
‘there are two parts, the part of contemporaries and that of those who 
preceded them in the perpetual struggle which is the lot of humanity’ (intr., 
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p. ii). Thus in international law there is the part that has been contributed 
by the doers and thinkers of the last two centuries and a half, during which 
time there has been an ordered society of states, based on the legal 
equality of its members; and there is the part that was contributed 
during the long preceding period, when that society was slowly emerging 
from a confusion which imperial and papal claims and systems of feudal 
hierarchy, all since perished, were vainly trying to reduce to order. 
With regard to the last-mentioned part, it is very remarkable that the 
ideas, related to our subject, which were put forward during the middle 
ages were not merely such as arose out of or corresponded to the cireum- 
stances then existing. There was more activity of thought than has often 
been supposed, and the remains of ancient learning were sufficient to direct 
that activity not only to actual surroundings, but also to materials which 
told of a different condition of things, in some respects more like that 
which has since arisen ; and hence modern international ideas are antici- 
pated by medieval ones, to a greater extent than the modern frame of 
international society was anticipated by anything which existed in the 
middle ages. ‘The middle ages,’ says M. Nys, ‘were more a period of 
discussions than is commonly thought. . . . In what more especially con- 
cerns matters appertaining to the law of nations the medieval writers often 
displayed an admirable audacity of mind’ (intr., p. iii). ‘ The exact notion 
of international law is not met with among the authors of the middle ages 
properly so called. They resume the study of Roman law with a new 
ardour ; they create the science of common law; they build up customary 
law ; they examine problems of political right, especially under the 
influence of Aristotle. Yet international law, as a whole, escapes their 
view ; imbedded in natural law, it remains confounded, like it, in canon 
and Roman law. Little by little natural law is disengaged from the 
matrix ; it is studied timidly on the occasion of certain titles in the com- 
pilations of Justinian, or of certain rules decreed by councils or inscribed 
in papal constitutions. Little by little the law of war becomes the subject 
of discussion on the occasion of the same titles and the same rules. Little 
by little also the law of embassage is explained and developed. Certain 
questions suggested by the study of the law of war or the law of embassage 
even assume importance ; the opinion of Christendom is divided on them— 
as, for example, the question of the rights of unbelievers. No doubt in all 
these speculations there is not yet any perception of a whole; but one 
thing is certain, it is here that we must seek the origin, the birth, of 
two new branches of jural science, natural law and international law’ 
(ch. i.). 

M. Nys begins with a chapter on the general notions current in the 
middle ages with any relation to his subject, and passes to the position 
and claims of the papacy and the empire, and to the attitude of the 
church and of theologians towards war. Then follows a series of 
chapters in which facts and opinions are marshalled according to the 
departments of the subject which they concern, as they might be ina 
treatise on modern international law ; and in these private war and the 
dealings of vassals and cities furnish their contingent of information, as 
indeed, before the notion of a sovereign state had been distinctly esta- 
blished, they furnished their aid to the development of the subject. And 
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lastly the eternal aspiration of humanity towards peace, and the utopias 
to which it has given rise, come under review. 

We have put down the book with the impression that, valuable as it is 
for the scientific study of international law, it ought to be still more 
valuable to the historian. The latter, so far as he has to deal with 
incidents and changes bearing on international or quasi-international 
relations, will find in it the means of viewing those incidents and 
changes.in connexion with the general drift of analogous events, and of 
bringing the conduct of his characters to the test of the opinions and 
practice of their time. It is a commonplace that such should be the aim 
of the historian, but it is not easy for him to carry out that aim with 
reference to a branch of his subject which has been developed into a 
separate science, unless he receives and will accept the assistance of those 
who have specially cultivated that science. We have often regretted that 
international lawyers do not know more of history and historians more of 
international law. We should have better international law if it were 
more inductively treated, and then probably it would be more attractive to 
the historian, and he would know more of it. But the historian of the 
middle ages or of the sixteenth century has now, in M. Nys’s ‘ Origines 
du Droit International,’ a book in which what can be done for him from 
that point of view is well done, and he will be ill advised if he neglects to 
make himself familiar with it. J. WESTLAKE. 


Selections from Strabo ; with an Introduction on Strabo’s Life and 
Works. By the Rev. H. F. Tozzr, M.A., F.R.G.S., Honorary Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1893.) 


It is long since any serious work has been done in England upon Strabo, 
and in providing English readers with this attractive introduction to a 
writer not, perhaps, attractive in the mass, but abounding in instruction, 
Mr. Tozer has added another solid service to the many which he has 
already rendered to all serious students of ancient geography. His work 
has, no doubt, been facilitated by the recent excellent treatise of Dubois 
(‘ Examen de la Géographie de Strabon,’ Paris, 1891,—the fourth section 
of Hugo Berger’s ‘ Erdkunde der Griechen ’ was not, apparently, published 
in time to be of use); but the griffe of the independent student and 
eye-witness is clearly marked upon the book, and it is not every editor of 
Strabo who can correct from personal inspection an eccentric statement 
of the latter about the view from the top of Mount Argaeus. Without 
being an enthusiast about his author—it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
be enthusiastic about Strabo—Mr. Tozer is a good deal juster to him than 
is, for instance, Miillenhoff, whose hostility to Strabo, by the way, he 
understates (p. 43). He is, perhaps, even too lenient to Strabo’s blunder- 
headed depreciation of Pytheas, and to his controversial views on mathe- 
matical and physical geography. But he is only just to the geographical 
eye of Strabo—his power of vividly and accurately conceiving (as in the 
description of the Armenian plateaux or the Gaulish river system) a large 
mass of country as a whole—and to the force and perspicuity with which 
Strabo often expounds the relation of man to his environment. ‘ No- 
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where is Strabo’s originality more clearly seen than here. He is, in fact, 
the only writer in antiquity who has systematically treated in this respect 
of nature or man’ (p. 83). Mr. Tozer follows Strabo around the world 
which he describes, and in so doing takes sides with those who maintain 
that Strabo had hardly visited Greece at all, and in particular had never 
seen Athens. The excellence of his work on Asia Minor, so highly praised 
by Professor Ramsay, is fully recognised by Mr. Tozer, and important 
minor points like Strabo’s belief in a connexion between the ocean and 
the Caspian are brought clearly out. That Strabo describes less his own 
day than a day some way back is urged by Mr. Tozer not less strongly than 
by Professor Mahaffy' and Emil Kuhn,’ and there are some interesting 
remarks on the question whether Strabo addressed himself primarily to a 
Greek or to a Roman reader. All this introduction, of over fifty pages, 
is, in fine, a piece of competent scholarly exposition, which will give the 
English reader who has never yet embarked on Strabo all the necessary 
preliminary information, and will put him at the most enlightened point 
of view. 

Of course every student of the later periods of Greek or Roman history 
knows that Strabo is a perfect mine of information, and the publication 
of M. Tardieu’s wonderful index *—one of the most useful pieces of work 
that have been done in our time for the student of antiquity—has only 
deepened that impression. But few would have suspected that Strabo 
would lend himself so readily to selection, and that so exceptionally inte- 
resting a book as this could be made out of him. Mr. Tozer’s plan has 
been to take the books in their order, and to give extracts out of each. 
His volume is thus divided into seventeen sections, corresponding to the 
seventeen books of Strabo, beginning with ‘ Prolegomena’ and ending with 
‘Egypt.’ It is full of curious, interesting, and important matter. Such, 
for instance, are the accounts of the geographical and racial morcellement 
of Spain, of the river system of Gaul, of the Alpine passes, of the magni- 
ficence of Rome and the physical causes of its greatness, of the Black Sea 
and the Caucasus, of the priestly governments in Asia Minor; of the 
Brahmins in India, and the nilometer at Elephantine—all these pictures 
embroidered, as it were, on the luminous background of the ‘ Roman 
peace.’ Strabo as a whole may be dull, but Strabo read in this way, and 
with such a guide as Mr. Tozer, is hardly less interesting than Herodotus. 

To each of his selections Mr. Tozer prefixes a brief introduction, with 
elucidatory notes—generally historical and antiquarian in character—at 
the foot of the Greek text. In general this apparatus is all that could 
be wished by the most exigent of readers, and if I confine my remarks to 
a few points on which disagreement is possible, or on which further light 
appears desirable, it is due to considerations of space only. On p. 110, 
in the statement that Balbus’s triumph was ‘ the first occasion on which 
this honour was conferred on one who was not a Roman citizen,’ we 
should read, ‘who was not born a Roman citizen.’ Of course he was 
a Roman citizen at the time of his triumph. On p. 201 there appears to 
be a confusion between the hypethral sanctuary of Apollo (for which 
Dio is the sole and perhaps untrustworthy authority) on the northern 

! Greek World under Roman Sway, p. 192. * Entstehung, p. 421. 

* Vol. iv. of his new translation of Strabo (Paris, 1890). 
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horn of the bay and the famous temple of the Actian Apollo on the 
southern one. Kuhn, ‘ Entstehung,’ p. 416, note, is worth looking at in 
this connexion. On p. 270 the explanation of a strategia in Cappadocia 
as ‘the (Roman) prefecture’ will mislead most readers. The term ‘ pre- 
fecture’ is a little technical for use in this connexion, and the strategies 
in Cappadocia were a pre-Roman institution, just as they were in Thrace 
and Egypt. Strabo expressly dates them back to Archelaus’s predeces- 
sors, and Professor Ramsay‘ appears to be right in speaking of them as 
‘an antiquated institution.’ Elsewhere I miss the further light which 
Mr. Tozer is so competent to give. Thus on p. 148 a note on Strabo’s 
statement that Rome was the only city on the Tiber would have been 
interesting. It is practically true to this day, and Nissen’s reasons for 
it® were worth a mention. On p. 236 more seems to be wanted about 
the two Larymne in the light of Pausanias, iv. 28, 7, and Hertzberg’s 
discussion of the point. On p. 278 there should, perhaps, be a note to 
warn the beginner against confusing the Paphlagonian Sebaste with the 
much more important Sebasteia (Siwas). On p. 308 something more 
about the great school of Tarsus would have been welcome. Plutarch, 
‘On the Cessation of Oracles,’ chap. i., as particularly interesting to 
Englishmen, might at all events have been worked in. On p. 105 the 
note on the ‘ couvade’ ignores the ‘ New English Dictionary’ and the con- 
troversy of 1898. On p. 96 the statement as to the absence of tin in 
modern Spain appears to be a mistake. At least the first living autho- 
rity on modern Spain® asserts the contrary. The passage of Strabo 
on the use of mountaineers in the Roman army (p. 89) is immensely sug- 
gestive. It might have been shown by cases like those of the Astures, 
Cantabri, Vocontii, &c., that there was good ground for Strabo’s remark, 
and the very interesting parallel of Anglo-Indian experience’ might also 
have been adduced. On p. 233 Mahaffy’s ‘ Greek World,’ &c., pp. 81-82, 
might have suggested an interesting note. On p. 214, note 3, a reference 
to Middleton’s ‘ Ancient Rome,’ i. 24, would have been in place, and on 
p. 285 G. Radet’s admirable article on the Pisidian cities in the Revue 
Archéologique, xxii. 204, certainly deserved a mention. But even if, in 
some of these points at all events, the book will admit of being 
strengthened in a second edition, they amount to very little. Mr. Tozer 
has produced a most helpful, workmanlike, and admirable volume, for 
which those who use it most assiduously will learn to be most grateful. 
Witt1am T. ARNOLD. 


Studi di Storia Antica e di Topografia Storica. Dal Dott. GABRIELE 
Grasso. Fasc. I. (Ariano: Stabil. Tipogr. Appulo-Irpino. 1893.) 


Tus pamphlet deals with topographical questions relating to the western 
part of ancient Apulia. Their importance is of a decidedly limited cha- 
racter, and the results cannot be said to carry us much beyond those 
reached in the ninth volume of the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum.’ It 
may, however, be worth while to summarise briefly those points which 

* Historical Geography, p. 284. 5 Landeskunde, i. 320, 323. 

® Theobald Fischer in Kirchhoff’s Ldnderkunde von Europa, ii. pt. ii. 710. 

7 Asiatic Quarterly Review for January 1889, p. 46 foll. 
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are new. First comes a discussion of the name Aquilonia. Mommsen 
distinguished three places (‘C. I. L.’ ix. p. 88)—Aquilonia in the Hirpini 
(Lacedogna), the Aquilonia of Livy, x. 38, &c., and the mutatio Aquilonis 
of the Jerusalem itinerary. The second of these Grasso identifies with 
Macchia Godena, not far from Bovianum (see ‘C. I. L.’ ix. t. iii.), and he 
suggests that the latter part of the modern name may be a survival of 
Akudunniad, which we know was the Oscan form of the first Aquilonia. The 
mutatio Aquilonis is not the name of a place near Bovino (‘C.1.L.’ ix. p. 87), 
but indicates a station at the river Aquilo (now Celeno, /.c. t.ii.) Some of 
the minor roads of the district are next dealt with. It is not necessary to 
assume that the Via Herculia of ‘ C. I. L.’ ix. 6059, &c., was made under Dio- 
cletian and Maximian. It is more likely that the name is local. But until 
some definite place can be pointed out we prefer to keep to Mommsen’s 
conclusion. The road which connected Aeclanum and Herdoniae was 
called the Via Herdonitana (‘C. I. L.’ ix. 670), and the Via Aurelia Aecla- 
nensis was the name of that between Aeclanum and Aequum Tuticum. To 
the latter belong the inscriptions at Grottaminarda (‘ C.I.L.’ ix. 1126, 6071). 
Eighteen pages are next devoted to arriving at the conclusion stated by 
Mommsen in half a dozen lines, that the name of the oppiduluwm which 
Horace could not get into an hexameter (‘Sat.’ i. 5, 87) is Ausculum 
(‘C. I. L ix. p. 62). But in his ‘ Addenda’ Grasso suggests that it may be 
Herdoniae, which presents greater metrical difficulties, while the difference of 
distance is unimportant. The third part deals with Aequum Tuticum, the 
etymology of which is discussed without any satisfactory result. The 
modern name of the site is 8. Eleuterio, and Grasso gives an inte- 
resting proof that this comes from the connexion with the place of a 
Bishop Eleutherius (or Liberator), who was martyred in the Diocletian 
persecution. The name Messana, or Missenum, which some martyrologies 
associate with him, is the stream Miscano, which flows near the site. 
Finally, the comparatively modern origin of Ariano is demonstrated, as 
against the assertion of the eighteenth-century local historian Vitale that 
it represented an ancient town. All the inscriptions there are imported. 
But the existence of a fundus Arianus at Velleia suggests that the 
name may be ancient. G. McN. RusHrorru. 


Infamia: its Place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1894.) 


Tuts is a thorough and scholarly treatment of a subject which owes much 
of its difficulty and at the same time of its interest to the fact that it lies 
upon the by no means scientific frontier between law and morality. The 
question as to the period at which informal transactions became action- 
able at Rome may, perhaps, always remain a debatable one, but whether 
we incline to an early or a relatively late date—and at the moment the 
current of opinion seems in favour of the latter—the subject of infamia 
will always be of interest in the history of Roman private law; for, as 
regulated by the censor, it seems to have been in many cases a substitute 
for and a precursor of a definite legal sanction. Its interest for the 
student of public law is even greater. 

Mr. Greenidge devotes his first forty pages to a definition of the sub- 
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ject and an outline of his treatise. He justly remarks that a definition of 
an institution whose history extended over many centuries must be a very 
general one, though it is not, perhaps, as valueless as he appears to think. 
If it does nothing more, his definition (p. 37) illustrates the clearness 
and sobriety which are marked characteristics of his book. He agrees 
in the main with Mommsen as against Savigny that infamia during 
the republic was not a clearly marked juristic conception. He traces 
its origin to the censorian control over manners and morals, a control 
which, being legally irresponsible, produced, fortunately for Roman 
morality, no definite code of rules, though the censorian edict was in all 
probability, like the pretorian, largely tralatitious. He argues against the 
distinction which Savigny and others have supposed to exist between cen- 
soria notatio and infamia, or, substituting facts for names, between dis- 
qualifications imposed arbitrarily by the censor and a system of permanent 
disabilities existing independently of the discretion of the censor, although 
enforced through his agency. The conclusion arrived at is that in 
republican times condemnation neither on the ground of delict nor of 
fiduciary obligations produced ipso cure disqualification for office or loss 
of suffrage. The magistrate could treat the condemnation as a ground of 
exclusion, but, as is shown by the case of Antonius, the colleague of 
Cicero in the consulship, he could disregard it. With reference to crimes 
it was only gradually, by legal interpretation, that the principle was esta- 
blished that infamia followed conviction. In the ‘ Lex Iulia Municipalis,’ 
‘a codification of the most permanent portion of the censorian infamia’ 
touching the disqualifications for the position of senator in a muni- 
cipal town, we have most valuable evidence as to the nature and limita- 
tion of the conception at the close of the republican period. After 
tracing in some detail the working of infamia in connexion with the 
senate and the equestrian order, Mr. Greenidge passes on to the pretorian 
infamia. He shows that the pretors in whose edicts infamia appears as 
a bar to indiscriminate postulation borrowed the conception from the 
censors: in their hands, however, it became of necessity definite and 
codified. In chapter v. we see how in the empire the idea, inherent in 
the censorian procedure, of exclusion from public honours became again 
the dominant one. ' By the time of Constantine infamia is a definite legal 
conception, with fixed consequences, and is used by the emperors as a 
powerful means of punishing crimes and administrative abuses. 

Mr. Greenidge’s book is an excellent example of the application of the 
methods and results of modern criticism to a special subject, and he has 
ehosen for his subject a typical Roman institution. Infamia traces its 
origin to the ius publicum, and its vitality to that care for public repu- 
tation which was the strongest moral force in republican Rome: it was 
developed by censorian edicts issued in strict connexion with administra- 
tive functions ; it owed its formulation to the pretor, while, finally, the 
emperors sharpened and wielded for their own purposes the weapon 
forged by their republican predecessors. Mr. Greenidge is scrupulously 
fair in his use of the texts and in his treatment of modern authorities, and 
he refrains altogether from the too usual practice of extracting by torture 
strange and discordant utterances from the long-suffering corpus iwris. 

Henry Bonn, 
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A History of the Roman Empire from its Foundation to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius. By J. B. Bury, M.A. (London: John Murray. 
1893.) 


Taxis new volume of the ‘ Student’s Manuals’ bridges over a gap which 
has long been felt to exist. As Professor Bury says in his preface, we 
have hitherto had no English handbook giving a detailed account of the 
first two centuries of the Roman empire, and he has set himself the task . 
of placing this most important period on the same footing as that of the 
republic. It can no longer now be said that a systematic knowledge of 
events after the battle of Actium is difficult to acquire, and the researches 
of the great German historians into the constitution of the principate are 
brought within the reach of the English schoolboy. The two able and 
lucid chapters which Mr. Bury devotes to this side of imperial history are 
one of the best features of his book. The first of them deals not only 
with the final form which Augustus gave his constitution, but with all the 
interesting experiments which preceded it. The vexed question as to the 
importance of the consulship between 27 and 23 B.c. is discussed in 
detail, and while the views of Mommsen are followed in the main the 
very different ones of Professor Pelham are quoted at length in a note. 
Mr. Bury is indeed very careful in this chapter to avoid giving only one 
side of a question. Though the now generally accepted interpretation of 
the title princeps as a shortened form of princeps cwitatis is adopted in 
the text, Herzog’s modified revival of the old theory that it stood for 
princeps senatus is noticed and explained. The ‘Lex de Imperio’ is 
discussed and quoted in full, and the conflicting views of Mommsen and 
Herzog are both given as to whether the senate alone, or the senate and 
the army alike, had a right to the bestowal of the proconsular imperium. 
The second chapter gives an equally clear account of the joint rule of 
princeps and senate, and answers most of the questions which would occur 
to a student as to the way in which the theory of the dyarchy worked out in 
practice. The cwrsus honorum, the position of the equites, the functions of 
the magistrates are all well described. The minute detail with which all 
this rather abstruse constitutional theory is presented may seem to some out 
of place in a handbook. But such a criticism would be unfair. Original 
work in Roman history during the last few decades has been largely cen- 
tred on its constitutional side; and in no department has better work 
been done and greater progress made than in that of the early principate. 
Whether or not, therefore, we consider that too much stress is laid at the 
present moment on the constitutional aspect of history, we cannot blame 
Mr. Bury for his profusion of detail. Where he is really open to criti- 
cism is in the disproportionately small space he has alloted to his general 
review of the constitution of Augustus as considered in the light of the 
second century. Only four pages, and these terribly unimpressive and 
inadequate, are deemed sufficient for the whole political development 
of the principate. The modifications which the dyarchy underwent in 
the direction of autocracy, the influence on it of the military element, the 
question of east and west, the extension of Roman citizenship, the front 
the empire presented to the barbarians, the growing power of Chris- 
tianity, are all hurried over. And this is the more to be regretted be- 
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cause there are few men that have a right to speak with such authority 
on these points as the author of the ‘History of the Later Roman 
Empire.’ 

Scarcely less valuable than the chapters on the constitution of the 
principate are those on the provincial administration of Augustus. Not 
only is an excellent general summary given of the various ways in which 
Rome governed her subjects, but the position and history of each pro- 
vince are described in detail. If a fault is to be found with the matter of 
this part of the book, it is in the very scanty treatment of the concilia 
and their connexion with the state worship of the emperors. With the 
style itis impossible not to feel dissatisfied when one remembers Momm- ; 
sen’s ‘ History of the Provinces of the Roman Empire,’ with all its lift 
and stimulus. Lucidity and terseness are not everything. Directly we 
get beyond the exposition of constitutional details we have a right to 
complain if a handbook which is to introduce young students to a great 
epoch is lacking in interest. But the responsibility of its writer is 
doubled when his subject is one that can be made as fascinating as can 
the history of imperial Rome. 

Mr. Bury’s estimate of the position and characteristics of the first ten 
emperors is a sober and sensible one. The section on Domitian in par- 
ticular is very thoughtful and sympathetic, and clears away many pre- 
judices. His account of the events of their principates enters into great 
detail, and cannot entirely reduce to dulness what comes down to us 
in the language of Tacitus and Juvenal. Mr. Bury’s observations on 
financial administration are always valuable, and he is very careful on 
military questions. The winning and losing of Germany, the campaigns 
in Armenia under Claudius and Nero are all weil told, and never does | 
Mr. Bury rise nearer to enthusiasm than over the battle between the 
generals of Otho and Vitellius at Locus Castrorum. We can say, indeed, 
that wherever Mr. Bury treats of the first ten emperors he has made good 
use of his authorities, and is quite accurate. Though too the reader is 
conscious of the loss of the personal element, when no dignity or 
impressiveness of style is left to take its place, the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan are adequately described, and the latter is brightened considerably 
by copious and excellent quotations from Pliny’s letters. 

Mr. Bury does not seem to have realised how much original work has 
yet to be done for Hadrian and the Antonines. Almost the only advance 
he has made on Merivale’s account of Hadrian is to give a clearer account 
of the constitutional and legal changes of his principate, and to utilise 
Diirr’s monograph on his journeys. All credit is due to Diirr for his 
idea of basing the dates of the journeys on a systematic collection of 
inscriptions ; and he has carried it out with laborious industry. But he 
lays down for himself no canons of evidence, and never even discusses 
the question as to what constitutes a proof of Hadrian's presence in a 
place at a given time or any time at all. More than once a fuller study 
of inscriptions shows that Diirr’s methods of argument would antedate 
the ‘ Orient Express,’ if not actually make Hadrian to be in two places 
at one and the same time. And not only have Diirr’s conclusions from 
the evidence before him to be carefully sifted, but since 1881, when his 
book was published, a number of inscriptions have been discovered which 
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materially add to that evidence. Diirr, indeed, never heard of Wood’s 
‘ Discoveries at Ephesus,’ published though it was in 1877, till the main 
body of his work was completed, and could only touch on it hastily in 
his ‘ Nachtrag.’ But it is unfortunate that Mr. Bury, who accepts all 
Diirr’s general conclusions in the body of his work, except in one case 
where Herzog has declared against him, and merely makes a reservation 
in a note that ‘there are still many points which must be regarded as 
highly uncertain,’ has not even studied Diirr very carefully. On p. 497 
he says, following the views Dirr expresses in his text, ‘His second 
journey began by a second visit to Athens, where he spent another winter ~ 
(129-180 a.p.) Then he sailed to the south coast of Asia Minor, and 
landing in Caria or Lycia,’ &c. A glance at Diirr’s ‘ Nachtrag’ would, 
however, have shown Mr. Bury that Hadrian’s own words to the dpyovrec 
and fovAy of Ephesus, preserved in Wood’s ‘ Inscriptions from the Odeum,’ 
No. 1, prove conclusively that he left Athens before 10 Dec. 129, and 
that it was at Ephesus, not in Caria or Lycia, that he landed. His sub- 
sequent route, through Caria to Laodicea on the Lycus, is proved by 
another letter, also written before 10 Dec. 129. It is sent to the people 
of Astypalaea, and is published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellé- 
nique for 1883, pp. 405-407. The letter from Ephesus is interesting in 
itself, though I believe no one has yet mentioned it except in its bearing 
upon the dates of the journeys. It is one of many proofs of the intense 
personal interest Hadrian took in his subjects, in spite of the vast scale 
and varied character of his undertakings. He is anxious that the com- 
mander of the vessel which had just brought him from Eleusis to 
Ephesus should be made a member of the fovdj. He is the best sailor 
of his time, and it is always his ship that is chosen by the proconsuls of 
the province when they have to cross the sea. Hadrian himself will pay 
his entrance fee. 

It is not only on the reconstruction of the journeys that Mr. Bury 
might have spent more time. Plew’s pamphlet on Hadrian, for instance, 
ought not to have escaped his notice, with its suggestion that the 
To\copxnrexa of Apollodorus was written expressly for the use of Hadrian 
and his generals in the Jewish revolt. Nor can we believe that if Mr. 
Bury had read Theodore Reinach’s delightful article on the temple of 
Cyzicus in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, May—December 
1890, he would have failed to make use of that quaint account which 
Cyriacus of Ancona gives of his visit to it in the fifteenth century, telling 
us, as it does, how the marble statue of the bearded Hadrian, so supreme 
in its magnificence that Cyriacus thought it was that of Jupiter, still 
watched, after the passage of thirteen centuries, over the twelve gods of 
Olympus. There are other significant and picturesque details, of which 
Mr. Bury must have known, and which he must consciously have 
rejected. The story of how Hadrian carried to Trajan the news of his 
succession to the empire was certainly worth a notice. It rests on 
excellent authority, throws a strong light on the character of the man, 
and, as Merivale unfortunately blundered over it, has never yet been told 
accurately in English. Trajan was at Colonia Agrippensis when Nerva 
died, but the news from Rome came first to the army of Upper Germany 
at Moguntiacum. Whose privilege should it be to take the message on 
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and greet Trajan as emperor? Hadrian was determined it should be 
his ; but Servianus, his brother-in-law and superior in command, irritated 
because the younger man’s debts and extravagance seemed to find more 
favour with their common kinsman than the stern precision of his own 
life, was as determined to prevent him. Not content with sending on 
an equerry himself, he detained Hadrian in camp, and, when there was 
no longer any excuse for this, took care that his carriage should be 
tampered with. Directly Hadrian had started the carriage broke down. 
But the man who would afterwards walk twenty miles a day bareheaded 
in heat or cold merely to encourage his soldiers was not to be baulked. 
He walked the whole way on foot, outstripped the equerry, and won the 
respect as well as the favour of the first soldier of the age. Spartian’s 
words acquire an added interest when we remember that it was on 
27 Jan. that Nerva died. The heavy roads put a strong man on foot 
scarcely at a disadvantage with a vehicle or horseman, and we need no 
longer suspect the story of exaggeration. 

When, again, Mr. Bury says, ‘On coins Hadrian is often represented 
as addressing his legions,’ whereas the facts are that we have extant coins 
struck in honour of his great field days by twelve different armies, from 
the legions of Cappadocia to the legions of Spain, from Mauretania to 
Britain, there is surely not only a sacrifice of the picturesque, but a loss 
of impressiveness which may vitally affect his readers’ and, indeed, his 
own grasp of the period. We cease, therefore, to be surprised that Mr. 
Bury altogether ignores the relation between the new Hellenism and the 
empire when he tells the story of Polemon and Antoninus merely. to 
illustrate the clemency of Antoninus and not the power of Polemon, and 
indeed only tells half the story ; and when—worst omission of all—he fails 
to notice that perhaps most striking of all letters, which, with its one and 
only word, éuavnc, was enough to show Avidius Cassius that his cause 
was bound to fail. For Herodes Atticus had thrown on the side of 
Marcus ra rij¢ yvwpne drda, and the public opinion of the eastern half of 
the Roman world was against the rebel. A misstatement which will be 
more widely recognised is the account which Mr. Bury gives on p. 549 of 
the ‘Colonate.’ There is no excuse for discussing the question at all, and 
omitting all mention of the inscription of the Saltus Burunitanus and 
Professor Pelham’s researches into the history of the imperial domain 
land. Nor has Mr. Bury now and again avoided more obvious blunders. 
On p. 514 we read the astounding statement that Hadrian ‘ forbade the 
sale of male or female slaves for immoral purposes or for employment in 
the arena.’ Did Mr. Bury realise what would have been the significance 
of such a law, if it could possibly have entered Hadrian’s head to enact 
it? Mr. Bury has, unfortunately, omitted the concluding words of the 
sentence, causé non praestitd; and this causa of Spartian’s was 
probably, as Mommsen points out in the ‘Ephemeris Epigraphica,’ 
vol. vii. p. 410, either the consent or the proved criminality of the slave. 
Finally, is 


I would rather not be Florus, 
Have to haunt the Roman taverns, 
Lurk about among the cook shops, 
Feel the bossy bowl assail me, 
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the translation of 
Ego nolo Florus esse, 
Ambulare per tabernas, 
Latitare per popinas, 
Culices pati rgtundos, 


which is what Mr. Bury prints as its original ? Mr. Hodgkin, who supplied 
the translation, must of course have adopted the reading of the second 
hand of the ‘ Codex Palatinus,’ calices, though what induced him to do 
so we cannot conceive. Culices refers to something which it would 
be very much more unpleasant to be assailed by. 


Ronaxtp M. Burrows. 


The Apology and Acts of Apollonius, and other Monuments of Early 
Christianity. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, &c., by F. C. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1894.) 


Mr. ConyBeEareE has placed students of church history under great obliga- 
tions by devoting himself to the study of the Armenian language and by 
using his knowledge to make accessible remains of church history pre- 
served in it. Even a published work containing valuable material is often 
passed by for want of a translator. The Armenian version of the 
‘ Diatessaron ’ of Tatian had been published long before it was used to 
settle the many disputes that had arisen; and now we find that, since 
1874, a volume containing the ‘ Acts’ of Apollonius, issued at Venice, has 
escaped the notice of the learned world. The volume before us contains 
a translation of the Armenian version of a number of acts of martyrdom 
of very various values. Most important is that of Apollonius; this was 
first published by Mr. Conybeare in the Guardian for 18 June 1893. A 
fresh translation by Herr Buchardi, with full notes and introduction, was 
contributed by Professor Harnack to the Royal Prussian Academy 
(Sitzungsberichte, 27 July 1893, xxxvii. 721). There is an article by 
Professor Seeberg in the Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift (October 1898, iv. 
836); a notice by Mr. E. G. Hardy (‘Christianity and the Roman 
Government,’ p. 200); and a discussion of the legal aspects of the trial by 
Professor Mommsen (Sitzungsberichte, 7 June 1894, xxxviii. 497). 

The martyrdom of Apollonius, as a newly discovered historical docu- 
ment concerning an important and difficult period, demands a full notice. 
From Eusebius (‘ Hist. Eccl.’ v. 21) we learn that in the reign of Commodus 
the Christians enjoyed peace. In spite of this Apollonius, a Christian 
distinguished for his culture and learning, was accused before the courts. 
His accuser was put to death by having his legs broken, but Apollonius 
did not escape. The judge (6 é:casrfc) entreated him to sacrifice, and 
requested him to give an account of himself before the senate (rodAG 
AumapwHe ixerevearrog tov Sucagrov cai Adyor avroy Ext rig evyKAhrov Bovhijc 
airhoarroc). He delivered a defence before that body, but refused to sacri- 
fice, and was beheaded. The sentence is stated to have been indirectly 
due to a decree of the senate (we ard Méyparoc evyxdjrov), owing to an 
ancient law that those who had appeared before the court and refused to 


recant should not be acquitted (mu) & adrAwe ageioBar rove Arak tig 
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Gexagrhpwrv Tapwyrrag vai pnoapic tig TpoVETewe peraPaddopé vove, apyaiov 
nap’ abroic vépov Kexparnxdroc). Eusebius adds that a full account of 
Apollonius’s trial and defence will be found in his collection of ancient 
martyrdoms. No other writer gives us any information of any value. 
Jerome’s account is an inaccurate and misleading reproduction of that of 
Eusebius. He states that Apollonius was a ‘senator,’ an inference 
almost certainly incorrect from the circumstances of the trial. 

It is the ‘ Acta ’ contained in Eusebius’s collection, or rather a frag- 
ment of them, that Mr. Conybeare has now put before us. After a short 
and late introduction the document begins suddenly, ‘ Terentius’ (this is 
a mistake for Perennis, which Eusebius gives), ‘the prefect, commanded 
that he should be brought before the senate.’ Then follow reports of two 
trials, both of them conducted by the prefect. The first is short and 
concludes thus: ‘The prefect said, .“ Surely thou wast not summoned 
hither to talk philosophy. I will give thee one day’s respite, that thou 
mayest consider thine interest and advise thyself concerning thy life.” 
And he ordered him to be taken to prison.’ After three days Apollonius 
is brought up again ; the dialogue is a much longer one, and Apollonius 
gives an account of his faith in the language of the apology of the day. 
At the end the magistrate: says, ‘“ I would fain let thee go, but I cannot, 
because of the decree of the senate; yet with benevolence I pronounce 
sentence on thee,” and he ordered him to be beheaded with a sword.’ 
The ‘ Acta’ may be accepted as perfectly genuine. They are clearly the 
documents which Eusebius had before him, and his judgment has almost 
invariably been proved absolutely correct. Moreover the tone is exactly 
that of the second-century apology. The genuine early Christian dcta 
are, it must be remembered, documents of very considerable importance, 
for they were often derived directly from the shorthand reports taken in 
court. They are, in fact, among the earliest ‘law reports’ that we pos- 
sess. The legal aspect of the question is the first that demands our 
attention, and we may be excused if, on this side, we reproduce, for the 
most part, the views of Professor Mommsen. 

In the first place why did the case come before the senate? The old 
answer, based on a conjecture of Jerome’s, was that it was because Apollo- 
nius was a senator; but this does not explain the circumstances, for the 
case is noi tried before the senate, nor does the senate (or the consul as their 
mouthpiece) pass judgment. It is tried before the prefect Perennis, not, 
as was the ordinary custom, before the praefectus wrbi, but before the 
praefectus praetorio. The answer, as given by Mommsen, is that the 
emperor, or the pretorian prefect acting for him, had referred the matter 
to the senate for their decision as to the course to be pursued. But why 
was it tried before the pretorian prefect? The case seems to have been 
one which came under the direct criminal jurisdiction of the emperor. 
Either because of private pressure or because of the commanding position 
then occupied by Perennis (the exact reason may become clear later), it 
was delegated to that officer. He refers the matter to the senate. The 
senate reply, as Tiberius had replied once to them, Exercendas esse leges, 
and Perennis is obliged to execute the law. This is an instance, then, of 
the power constantly exercised under the republic by the senate of advis- 
ing and influencing the executive officers. It is almost the only instance 
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of such a power being exercised under the empire, and the circumstances 
which led to it seem to have been peculiar. 

Now we know that, owing to the influence of Marcia, the imperial 
concubine, the Christians enjoyed peace under Commodus. The imperial 
favour towards them would work not by any change of law, but by 
discouraging accusations against them. No one would accuse those 
whom the emperor favoured. For some reason or other—perhaps from 
motives of private revenge, perhaps owing to the intrigues of the extreme 
pagan party—an accusation is brought against Apollonius. He is a man 
of position ; the case cannot be passed over ; the laws are quite clear ; the 
emperor probably refuses to interfere personally. It is obvious that 
Perennis wishes to save Apollonius if possible. He therefore refers the 
matter to the senate, hoping that either they will support him in not 
carrying out the law or will succeed in persuading Apollonius to sacrifice. 
In neither way does he succeed ; the Roman aristocracy, or what passed 
as such, then, as at a later date, seems to have been reactionary, and 
opposed to the innovations of degenerate emperors. They are able to 
assert their authority, and Perennis cannot, in the face of public opinion, 
refuse to carry out the law. The ‘ Acta’ are imperfect, and it will be 
found that we have no record of the proceedings before the senate. The 
first trial is usually (by Harnack, for example) considered to have been 
before that body, but, as Mommsen points out, it, like the second, is con- 
ducted by the prefect, and the prefect would be quite unable to conduct a 
case before that body; moreover we do not obtain the information from 
it which Eusebius gives—namely, the decision of the senate. We may 
notice that his language is singularly accurate. The sentence is carried 
out indirectly owing to a decree of the senate (de dro déyparoc ovykAhrov), 
which exactly corresponds to the circumstances suggested above. 

One more point may be noticed. Eusebius (and we have seen that 
his language is otherwise correct) speaks of ‘an ancient law’ which 
stated that Christians should not be released without abjuring their faith. 
This cannot, of course, imply an actual lex against the Christians, but 
means that the procedure against them had, through a long course of 
legal interpretation, become definite and fixed. Christians were not 
treated in the half-hearted, irregular manner it has been sometimes the 
custom to imagine. There are many more points we should like to 
discuss, but we must pass on to other documents. 

The ‘ Acts’ of Paul and Thekla have been brought into prominence by 
Professor Ramsay’s very ingenious attempt at restoring them to their 
original form. The Armenian version of the ‘ Acts’ corroborates his judg- 
ment in some points, but is hardly as valuable as Mr. Conybeare thinks. 
In the first place relatively to the Syriac there is not much that it sup- 
plies. Mr. Conybeare mentions nine points in which difficulties Pro- 
fessor Ramsay had found in the present text are absent in the Armenian ; 
in at least six of these cases the same omissions occur in the Syriac text 
which Dr. Wright edited and Professor Ramsay made use of; in only one 
case probably does the Armenian give a decisively superior reading. On 
the other hand, in some cases the reading of the Syriac is distinctly prefer- 
able. In § 23 the Syriac represents St. Paul, as do the Greek manuscripts, 
as living in an open tomb by the roadside. The incident is probably not 
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authentic, but the residence in an empty tomb is characteristic of Asia 
Minor, and the Armenian has watered this down to ‘in a house of a 
young man.’ Nor, again, speaking generally, is the Armenian text of the 
value Mr. Conybeare ascribes to it: ‘ Except for the interpolation of the 
burning of Thekla the Armenian may very nearly represent the original 
form of the text as it. stood in the first century.’ This is far too high a 
judgment to form of it ; in many cases it gives a confused and meaningless 
version, as, for example, § 28, where the Greek is preferable to the Arme- 
nian or Syriac and the Latin to both. We have noticed other instances 
where the Armenian reading is certainly wrong. The fact is that the 
scientific study of the text of apocryphal works and of the Acts of Martyrs 
is only just beginning. It often presents very complicated problems, and 
is of very real importance if we are ever to be able to use the ‘ Acta’ as 
historical documents. Being used for ‘ edification ’ they suffered as many 
and as violent alterations as a popular hymn does in the hands of an 
editorial committee. Fortunately we can often correct these alterations 
by the large number of manuscripts and versions accessible; only we 
must use them rightly. Each of them in some cases preserves the 
original text, in others it is interpolated and altered ; it is only by com- 
paring them all together and exercising considerable critical acumen that 
we can arrive at the original text. We cannot do it, as Mr. Conybeare 
wishes, by adopting one text and considering its reading the correct one. 
We are grateful to Mr. Conybeare for the new material he has provided ; 
we cannot adopt his method of using it. 

The other documents in this volume are of very inferior value. They 
are none of them in their present form genuine, and all are late. Their 
value, like that of other ‘ Acts,’ lies in the evidence that they give of local 
customs. For instance, in the ‘ Acts’ of St. Polyeuctes (p. 129) we read, 
‘ Let us dance our customary dances, if it be our pleasure so to do.’ We 
have clear evidence of a Christian festival, or tavjyue, keeping up the 
local customs of pre-Christian times as a religious or semi-religious 
ceremony. So, again, the account of the Magian worship in the ‘ Acts’ of 
St. Hiztibouzit (pp. 259, 262) is full of interest. For the rest these docu- 
ments are no better and no worse than hundreds of others which adorn 
the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ 

We have spoken so far of the documents and not of Mr. Conybeare’s 
work. Of the merits of his translations we are not, for the most part, 
able to form an opinion. We notice, however, differences between the 
English and German translations of the ‘ Acts’ of Apollonius in a number 
of small points. In one case Mr. Conybeare must surely be wrong. He 
writes, ‘The Egyptians, again, have given the name of God to the onion 
and to a wooden mortar,’ where the German substitutes ‘leek,’ which 
must be right. His Greek, again, is not free from errors; he translates 
wheioug éxi ry obov Opdce Xwpeivy Tavoki re Kal Tayyevi) owrnpiay ‘numbers 
came and received for their own the salvation which was prepared for 
every house and race,’ instead of ‘turned with all their households and 
families to their salvation.’ The mistake should teach Mr. Conybeare 
not to be too hard on others; he shortly afterwards states that ‘ no fourth 
form boy could have made more errors in translating these twenty lines 
of Eusebius than does Hieronymus.’ 
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There are two main faults to find with Mr. Conybeare. In the first 
place he is very uncritical. He introduces his book thus: ‘ The object of 
the following translations is to give the reader, in a succession of vivid 
pictures and glimpses, an insight into the practical working of Christianity 
during the first three centuries of its history.’ The ‘ Acts’ are claimed as 
genuine. Now, with the exception of the ‘ Acts’ of Apollonius, they are all 
(even the legend of Thekla) in their present form unauthentic, belonging 
to the fourth and following centuries, and giving little or no insight at all 
into the earlier period. To take one instance, the ‘ Acts’ of Callistratus 
bristle with incongruities and contain many long speeches full of late tech- 
nical terminology, and a great many interesting but late theological specu- 
lations. On these speeches he writes, ‘ They impress me personally as the 
genuine discourse delivered by him, merely arranged and touched up by a 
second hand.’ We will quote a few lines of these, and ask our readers to 
judge: ‘ All substance of the Father is of the Son, except that he is not 
begetter, but begotten ; and all substance of the Son is of the Holy Spirit, 
except that this is not begotten, but emanative.’ We cannot date this at 
once, but it could not be earlier than the end of the fourth century, and is 
probably much later. On p. 807 there is a distinct refutation of Apolli- 
narianism. The whole theology is late and developed, and quite incon- 
sistent with a genuine work or an early forgery. We may state that the 
‘Acts’ are full of interest, but for a very different period of doctrinal 
development. 

But side by side with these uncritical theories Mr. Conybeare expresses 
very extraordinary views on church history. For instance, on p. 174 he 
writes, ‘This implies that the synoptic gospels were not known in 
Africa before the third century.’ The incident on which he bases this 
conclusion is incorrectly stated, and the inference wrongly drawn, while 
the conclusion itself is not an error of judgment, but a confession of 
ignorance. The writings of Tertullian prove the existence in Africa of 
the four gospels in a Latin version in the second century. Let us take 
another statement. Referring to the ‘ Acts’ of Apollonius, he states that 
‘we may almost infer that the martyr had not heard of the legend of 
the birth of Christ from a virgin.’ The argument is of course simply the 
argument from silence; but how valueless this is may be seen from two 
cases. We know that Justin believed and taught the doctrine, but there 
is no reference to it in his genuine ‘Acts;’ the same is true of Cyprian. 
But even the documents in this volume ought to have made Mr. Cony- 
beare pause. They are mostly late, but even he puts several of them into 
the fourth century ; one he puts decidedly later, and only one mentions he 
miraculous birth. Would Mr. Conybeare argue that it was not known 
in the third or fourth century? Apollonius is of course a philosopher 
and apologist who puts the Christian creed in the form in which it might 
seem most attractive to an educated pagan. There are many more 
passages which we had marked for comment, but we do not care to gu 
through them. Enough has been said to show that Mr. Conybeare’s 
statements must always be taken with some degree of caution. 

We do not wish to conceal our gratitude to Mr. Conybeare for the 
valuable material which he has provided. He has already made two 
discoveries which have conferred immense obligations on church his- 
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torians, and we hope he may continue his researches. It has been 
necessary to point out mistakes, because this work undertakes to give a 
vivid picture of early Christianity, and from that point of view it is 
singularly misleading. A. C. Heapram. 


Philopatris : ein heidnisches Konventikel des siebenten Jahrhunderts zu 
Constantinopel. Von R. Crampg. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1894.) 


Ar the beginning of the last century Gesner laid a new foundation for 
determining the date of the mysterious dialogue entitled Philopatris, 
which found a place among Lucian’s works, because it is written in 
Lucianic style. Before Gesner it was supposed to have appeared under 
one of the last princes of the Julio-Claudian dynasty ; but that scholar 
made it clear that the scene was laid at Constantinople, and it followed 
that the reign of Constantine was the prior limit. Gibbon’s guess 
that the work was written in the third century—a theory strangely 
approved of by Milman—was, therefore, retrograde. Gesner himself 
assigned it to the time of Julian the Apostate; but this view did not satisfy 
certain internal notes of time, and was, moreover, based on the theory that 
the author was a pagan scoffing at Christianity. Niebuhr approached 
the problem with greater learning and skill. His chief contribution to 
the question lies in his recognition of the fact that the author is not a 
pagan, but a Christian. He supposed it to have been written in the reign 
of Nicephorus Phocas, and this epoch seemed to correspond happily to the 
incidental chronological data supplied by the treatise. Gfrérer, and 
recently (with certain modifications) Aninger, adopted Niebuhr’s date ; 
but they rejected the really important result of his investigation, and 
maintained the old view that the Philopatris is directed against the 
church. Any one who reads the dialogue with an open mind will, I feel 
sure, agree that there is not the least suggestion that derision of Chris- 
tianity is to be read between the lines. Certainly if the author intended 
to attack the Christian church with the weapon of Lucianic ridicule, no 
satire ever composed is more irredeemably frigid, more signally pointless. 
But Niebuhr’s date cannot be right. He did not lay sufficient stress 
on the fact that the polemic against paganism is a leading feature in the 
dialogue, that the author is in earnest with it. Such a polemic would be 
an inexplicable anachronism in the tenth century. The true solution was 
discovered by Gutschmid, and has now been adopted, defended, and esta- 
blished in the thoroughgoing investigation of Crampe. The dialogue 
belongs to the reign of Heraclius; and the notes of time which could be 
interpreted in relation to the reign of Nicephorus can be more easily 
interpreted of the earlier period. Crampe narrows the date of composition 
to the winter or spring of 622-8. The allusion to a massacre in Crete 
(p. 595) is explained by George of Pisidia (Herac. 2, 75), who mentions a 
disastrous Slavonic invasion by sea and land in 621-2, which is clearly 
to be combined with the Slavonic invasion of Crete noticed by the presbyter 
Thomas (Land’s ‘ Anecd. Syr.’ i. 115), but placed by him in 623. The 
Persian warand the invasions of the Scythians—that is, the Avars—suit this 
date, and Crampe shows that the reference to Arabia (p. 617) need cause 
no difficulty. The fact that there were total eclipses of the sun, visible at 
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Constantinople, in 606 and 617, is an interesting commentary on the 
words (p. 613) pay éxAeier 6 Awe ; There is not, of course, the slightest 
doubt that there were, in the reign of Heraclius, pagans hostile to the 
government, and perhaps disposed to intrigue with Persia. This fact can 
be established on other evidence. As to the prophecy about the month 
Mesori (p. 610), Crampe has a clever conjecture (p. 46). 


J. B. Bury. 


The Mohammadan Dynasties : Chronological and Genealogical Tables, 
with Historical Introductions. By Srantey Lane-Pooue. (West- 
minster: Constable. 1894.) 


THERE are some books of which it is the fashion to say that they are 
indispensable ; the student cannot get on without them if he wishes to be 
abreast of the latest information and to have his hands properly equipped 
for his work. Such a book assuredly is the one before us. In it Mr. 
Lane-Poole has collected from many sources and with unwearied diligence 
the chronology of all the Mohammadan princes of any importance of 
whom we have any notice. He has arranged them in dynasties and 
presented the results in a large number of tables and in some graphic 
plans in which the growth and decay of the great empires are traced in a 
way most easy to the memory. He has done me the honour of quoting 
me largely and with generous acknowledgment in that part of the story 
which I have myself worked—namely, the Mongols and the various 
dynasties into which their empire broke up. I can speak with unstinted 
praise of this part of the work, and from my own knowledge am bound to 
confess that such a book could not have been written unless Mr. Lane- 
Poole had had ready access not only to the eastern historians but also to the 
multitudinous coins in which the chronology of these intricate dynasties is 
preserved. What a picture these dry tables present, when we can use them 
as an index of the great panorama of eastern history, the history of those 
who with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other have shaped 
so much of the world’s history! We begin with the magnificent khalifs 
who in two successive dynasties, at Damascus and Baghdad, controlled 
the civilised world from the Pillars of Hercules to the berders of China. 
They collected together from all the four winds of heaven what the wealth 
and culture of mankind had created. The Moors in Spain and Sicily, the 
Seljuks in Asia Minor, the Samanis at Bokhara, and the Afghans at 
Delhi were so many brilliant satellites of the khalif. Suddenly, like a 
hurricane in the desert, the swarms from Mongolia came down upon this 
garden, where everything was scattered or destroyed and the last of the 
black-coated successors of the Prophet was made to swallow molten gold 
in his own palace. Mongols and Turks in succession founded vast and 
far-reaching empires, which were broken into innumerable fragments, 
each with its own history, until we come down to our own day, when the 
sultan, the shah, and the empress of India virtually divide among them 
the children of Islam. The story is indeed a romantic one and desperately 
involved. To its mazes it will be impossible to find a better guide than 
that contained in the work before us. Henry H. Howorrts. 
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An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, founded on materials collected by the 
late T. W. Beate. A newedition, revised andenlarged by H. G. KrEene, 
C.LE., M.A. (London: Allen. 1894.) 


Mr. KEENE appeals to ‘ scholars of larger leisure and opportunities for 
an indulgent treatment of a work originated by a man who had never 
been in Europe nor enjoyed the use of a complete library ;’ but the excuse 
may hardly avail for a new edition revised by Mr. Keene himself in 
London. The ground-idea of the dictionary is admirable, and the late 
Mr. Beale must have expended enormous labour in its preparation. The 
pity is that a book of reference which might have been made authorita- 
tive is spoilt for want of accurate collation and revision. As it is, the 
dictionary is full of misprints, misspellings, errors of fact, and wrong dates, 
all of which might have been avoided by a little scholarly care. Instead 
of forming an invaluable source of accurate information, it is only too 
likely to minister to that loose and careless manner of treating oriental 
history which is too generally characteristic of those Anglo-Indian writers 
who are linguists rather than scholars. The arrangement is peculiar. 
As in the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, the subjects occur 
under the most unlikely names: for example, Birini appears under 
Abii-Raihan, Tabari under Abi-Ja‘far, Wakidi under Abi-‘Abdullah, 
Shahristani (sic) and Mutarrizi under Abul-Fath. Sometimes there are 
cross-references, often there are not. Thus Al-‘Aziz, the son of Saladin, 
appears only under Abul-Fath, where no one would look for him; and 
Al-Hakim, the celebrated caliph of Egypt, is only to be traced under Abi- 
Mansir. Sometimes double articles are given under two different names, 
and the information is scattered (and contradicted) between them. Some- 
times cross-references are given to articles which do not exist (e.g. ‘ Baba 
Soudai. Vide Soudai’). Many names appear under the prefixed article ; 
for example, most of the caliphs: but others drop their article and appear, 
more conveniently, under the first letter of their principal name. So we 
find Ghazzali and Hariri, without a word to show that they are always 
called Al-Ghazzali and Al-Hariri in Arabic; but if we seek for Mamin or 
Hardin ar-Rashid we must search under Al-Mamin and Al-Rashid. Some 
Atabegs appear under the title Atabak; others do not. The headings 
are frequently wrongly spelt both in Arabic and Roman letters; as 
Basis for Al-Basis, or still worse, Baziri for Al-Bisiri, two names which 
in Arabic have scarcely anything in common; whilst Bisiri’s famous 
‘Mantle Poem’ is called the ‘ Brilliant Star,’ on the authority of 
Lempriére’s ‘ Universal Dictionary’! The book is full of such misspell- 
ings as, one would think, must be impossible to any trained orientalist. 
We find Ibn-Khalikin and Ibn-Khalikan (carefully so spelt in Arabic 
type) for Ibn-Khallikin; Zamaghshari; Murawij for Mardawij ; Dash- 
magir for Washmagir: Mdéiz, and Maizz: Mouyyad for Muayyad; Zuhir 
for Zuhayr ; Harath for Al-Harith ; Haliki for Hilakii; Azurbejin and 
‘Azarbaijin, both wrong; Al-Ghazi for Il-Ghazi; Aljaiti for Uljaiti; 
Ashhad for Ikhshid ; Amarath for Amurath ; Mubarik Shah, for Mubarak ; 
Al-Salah for Al-Salih; Yisaf passim for Yisuf. Some of them may 
seem trifles to English readers, but they involve an astonishing igno- 
rance of Arabic grammar and orthography. 
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Even if these details were excused, the matter of the biographies is 
absolutely uncritical and incomplete. A list of an author’s works is some- 
times given, but no translations of the Arabic titles or explanation of 
their contents, and very seldom any notice of European editions or trans- 
lations. In the article on ‘ Abdul-Latif’ for example (where the date of 
birth is a century out, being given as A.D. 1261, a.x. 660, instead of 1161, 
557), not a word is said of De Sacy’s admirable translation; the great 
Leyden text of Tabari is not mentioned, nor Sachau’s ‘ Birini,’ nor De 
Goeje’s editions of the early geographers. Under ‘ Ahmad,’ where we 
have to look for Makkari, we are informed that there is a translation by 
Gayangos, 1810, vol. i. ; whereas Don Pascual’s two volumes were pub- 
lished thirty years later. Under Antar (sci/. ‘Antarah) we read of an 
‘English translation of the first volume:’ but the only translation is in 
four volumes by Hamilton. Obviously an article on an oriental writer 
which does not state accurately the best editions and translations of his 
works is defective. Such articles as ‘ Abul-Mahasin, Author of the Work 
called “‘ Manhal-i-Safi,” ’ or so-and-so ‘ a celebrated caligrapher,’ without 
dates or comments, are simply useless. Nor are the articles on men 
of action any better. Take the following complete biography: ‘ Batu 
Khan, the son of Jiji Khin and grandson of Changez [elsewhere spelt 
Chingiz] Khin. He ruled at Kipchak, and was contemporary with Pope 
Innocent IV.’ That is all we are told about the great Mongol chief, 
who not only ruled over all Kipchak (which is not a town), but burnt 
Cracow, invaded Hungary, laid siege to Pesth, and fought the Teutonic 
knights at Liegnitz. Such an article is worse than useless; it is mis- 
chievous. Take again Barbarassa (sic), for whom there is an amusing 
Arabic transliteration which assuredly was never used by any Eastern 
writer: we are told that he took Tunis in 1538, ‘after having driven out 
the Venetians, but Andrea Doria retook it again a.p. 1536.’ Now Khayr- 
ad-din Barbarossa took Tunis in 1534, not 1533, from the Hafsid kings, 
and not from the Venetians, and it was ‘retaken again’ in 15385, not 
1586, by Charles V, whose admiral was Doria. It is added that Barba- 
rossa ‘afterwards reduced Yemin in Arabia Felix:’ but Arabia Felix is 
the Yemen, and Barbarossa never was there in his life. Once more, take 
the biography of Abd-al-Kadir (which is out of its alphabetical order) : 
‘ Abdul-Qadir (Sultan) was the descendant of a Marabaut family of the 
race of Hashim, who trace their pedigree to the Khalifas of the lineage of 
Fatima. His father died in 1834. His public career began at the time 
of the conquest of Algiers by the French. In 1847 he was defeated and 
surrendered himself, but was afterwards permitted to reside in Constanti- 
nople. He died in 1873.’ It would be difficult to compose a more 
absurdly inadequate account of the great Algerian patriot. All his long 
struggle with the French from 1831 to 1847 is ignored. He is called 
Sultan when his title was Emir. He resided not only at Constantinople, 
but at Brusa and Damascus (and here his great services during the 
Syrian massacres, which won him the Legion of Honour, ought to have 
been recorded), and he died in 1883, not 1873, at Mecca. 

Apart from the meagreness of the articles, the dates are frequently, 
perhaps usually, incorrect. There were four sultans of Turkey of the 
name of Ahmad, and their dates are all wrong ; Ahmad I died in a.H, 1026, 
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not 1025; Ahmad II succeeded in 1102, not 1108; Ahmad III was 
deposed in 1148, not 1142; and Ahmad IV (‘Abd-al-Hamid I) succeeded 
in 1187, not 1188; ‘Abd-al-Majid succeeded in 1255, not 1277. There 
is no article on the reigning sultan of Turkey. The Almohade ‘Abd-al- 
Mumin is stated to have ‘meditated the invasion of Spain when death 
stopped his career in A.D. 1156 ;’ but before this a large part of Spain 
had been subdued by his armies, and he died in 1163. Al-Hikim, the 
Fatimid, is stated to have come to the throne in A.H. 881, A.p. 990, 
instead of 386, 996, and to have been succeeded by his son ‘ Tahir,’ for 
Az-Zahir. Dynastic lists are sometimes given in the article on the first 
king of a dynasty, but these lists are generally without any dates, and 
often (e.g. Mamliks, p. 289) teem with errors. Abi-l-Fida, the historian, 
a member of the Ayyabid family, appears in the Mamlik dynasty. No 
Seljiks of Rim are given, no dynastic lists of the Idrisids, Ikhshidids, 
Hamdanids, Ziyarids, Jalairs, and many others, no article on the Guptas, 
and only twelve lines on the Achaemenidae. It is impossible to begin 
even to suggest the innumerable important names omitted, or to point 
out the numerous unimportant names included. The preface says that 
Anglo-Indian lives are omitted, yet we find George Thomas (under 
George) and others, besides Franco-Indians like Boigne and Dupleix. 
Possibly the crowd of insignificant Indian authors and grandees who fill 
a large part of the work may have some interest for Indian students, but 
they occupy a totally disproportionate place in a work which omits whole 
series of names of the first rank. But the worst feature is not its inade- 
quacy but its inaccuracy. In almost all the articles tested serious errors 
have been found, and whilst there is a vast amount of useful informa- 
tion scattered over the ill-ordered contents, it is not safe to depend upon 
any single statement without verification elsewhere. The book is a 
disastrous example of the careless, slipshod manner in which oriental 
history is too often treated, and it is difficult to believe that Mr. Keene, 
who is no mean judge of scholarly work, can have personally devoted his 
extensive knowledge to its revision. S. Lane-Pooe. 


Etude sur la Vie et la Mort de Guillaume Longue-Epée, Duc de 
Normandie. Par J. Lam. (Paris: Picard. 1893.) 


M. Lar, the author of this sumptuous monograph, is well known to 
French students by his contributions to the ‘ Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des 
Chartes’ and other historical work. He was led to undertake the present 
dissertation by the discovery, at Clermont-Ferrand, of the curious poetical 
lament for the death of the duke, which he edited at the time. M. Léo- 
pold Delisle found subsequently at Florence another and more perfect 
manuscript of the poem, which he assigns to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, about the date of the French copy. The fine facsimiles of both 
manuscripts given in this treatise should prove of interest to paleo- 
graphers. Unfortunately the text is corrupt, and even if perfect would 
be of little historical value. So obscure is the period, and so few the 
sources available, that M. Lair could not hope to increase or correct 
our knowledge to any appreciable extent. He gives his reasons for 
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placing the Norman revolt against the duke in 934, not, as Mr. Freeman 
did, in 932, and differs from this writer in believing the Avranchin and 
Cotentin to have become Norman earlier than he thought, and in deny- 
ing the Saxon character of Bayeux, on which Mr. Freeman insisted. 
Practically no further light is thrown on the duke’s assassination, but 
the stories to which it gave rise are an interesting subject of study. 
Mr. Freeman’s wide reading enabled him to supply some happy parallels, 
and M. Lair must have misunderstood him when he urged that the 
murders of Eadwulf and Uhtred (whom he oddly terms ‘ Godwulf’ and 
‘ Ulstred’) could not, from their dates, have influenced the trowvéres or 
accounted for subsequent confusion. Mr. Freeman’s object was to explain 
not the historical, but the legendary elements in the tale by Greek parallels ; 
and he was singularly successful in thus demonstrating their folklore 
character. His only slip—which M. Lair seems to have overlooked— 
was his applying to Anscytel the words of William of Malmesbury— 
vir exigui corporis sed immanis fortitudinis, which refer to Balzo. On 
this Balzo, the hero, it would seem, of a lost chanson de geste, M. 
Lair has much that is interesting to say. One may hope that he will 
give us further studies on the early history of Normandy. 


J. H. Rounp. 


History of the English Landed Interest: its Customs, Laws, and Agri- 
culture. By Russett Garnier, B.A. Two volumes. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892, 1893.) 


It is with a feeling of disappointment that we close Mr. Garnier’s ‘ History 
of the English Landed Interest.’ Questions of all kinds affecting land 
are everywhere in the air, and a trustworthy summary, embodying the 
results of recent investigations, would be welcomed by students and by 
others interested in such matters. Such a book remains to be written, | 
and will require, as a condition of success, a wider and a deeper knowledge 
than can be detected in this work. The first part opens with a brief 
sketch of agriculture in British times, and then deals, at somewhat greater 
length, with the period of the Roman occupation and the various theories 
on the mark system. Then follows some account of land tenures, agri- 
culture, and seignorial powers among tlre Anglo-Saxons, while the sketch 
of Norman times deals with feudalism and ‘ Domesday Book.’ Under the 
heading of ‘ The Middle Ages ’ are grouped chapters descriptive of life and 
work on the barony, of estate management, and of the transformation of 
the landlord into the landowner. The sketch of the Tudor period includes 
a picture of a sixteenth-century farm, and of the general aspect of the 
country, the horses, orchards, and gardens, while the concluding portion 
traces the progress of agricultural theory under the Stuarts and deals with 
the business transacted in the court leet and courtbaron. Throughout 
the volume there are defects which detract seriously from its value for 
students, while it is scarcely calculated to interest the general reader. 
Closer acquaintance with easily accessible authorities would, in many 
cases, have led to a modification of the views placed before us. Without 
any qualification we are told that at the close of the Anglo-Saxon 
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period ! ‘the whole of England numbered 800,785’ (i. 78 ”.). Later on, 
in speaking of the same time, ‘a total population of a million and a half’ 
is given. 

Whether it is ever expedient for an historian to pause and ‘ give rein 
to fancy’ (p. 5) may be questioned. It has, in this case, led to more than 
one unfortunate contradiction. In vol. i. 800 Sir A. Fitzherbert is said to 
have written his ‘ Book of Husbandry’ about 1534, and his ‘ Book of 
Surveying’ a year or two later. A note informs us that ‘there is no need 
to confuse his identity with that of his brother, though some have done 
so.’ There might be no need, if these dates were correct, but those who 
argue in favour of authorship by Sir Anthony have to face the fact that 
both books date back to 1523 at latest; and this does introduce some 
difficulty into the matter. But this by the way. In vol. i. 308 the state- 
ment is made that, ‘ remembering the rebellion of King Edward VI’s reign, 
Sir A. ends up with the suggestion,’ &e. On Mr. Garnier’s own show- 
ing the books were written years before the accession of Edward V1; 
and, as the worthy knight died in 1538, it is inconceivable that his 
recollections could have been inserted into later editions. It is also 
curious to come across a mention of ‘W. 8. Gentleman’s treatise, written 

. in 1581.’ This turns out to be that ‘ Brief Examination of Certain 
Ordinary Complaints’ which is getting to be known to students under 
the newer title of ‘A Discourse of this Common Weal of England.’ It 
would be interesting to examine evidence, if it were offered, in favour of 
authorship by any one of the name of Gentleman. Closer acquaintance 
with the treatise might have prevented one mistake, and a cursory glance 
at Miss Lamond’s article in an earlier number of this Review (April 
1891) might have brought the facts up to date. Mr. Garnier’s theory 
that ‘ the original Saxon overlord was first a judge, afterwards a land- 
lord’ is supported by little proof, but affords an illustration of his method 
of treating obscure questions. In support of his argument great stress 
is laid on the antiquity of the court leet, while Dr. Maitland’s theory 
that the leet jury was no primitive institution? is rejected with scanty 
reference, and without any valid objection. Mr. Garnier then proceeds, 
‘It is the fashion for modern theorists to ignore entirely the statements 
of sixteenth arid seventeenth century writers. They, however, had access 
to works which have long ceased to exist. Many of them were lawyers, 
accustomed by profession to sift evidence. . . . When, therefore, such 
writers inform us that the court leet was the oldest in the kingdom, we 
should pause before we reject the statement’ (i. 69). The charge against 
modern theorists may, perhaps, be sufficiently met by the suggestion that 
they—and the band is not without distinguished lawyers—find it un- 
necessary to construct their theories upon the somewhat uncertain 
foundation of later second-hand information, but prefer to build upon the 
surer basis of contemporary evidence which they can sift for themselves. 

From many of Mr. Garnier’s assertions on points but indirectly con- 
nected with his subject we are bound to dissent. Thus it is a mis- 
take to say that the collectors, overseers, and governors who adminis- 
tered poor relief were finally replaced by churchwardens. These latter 


‘ Sharon Turner's figures are taken, without any of his limitations, 
* Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 1. p, xxxvii, 
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functionaries are mentioned in early Tudor legislation in connexion with 
the collection and administration of relief, and by the act of 1601 they 
are reinforced by regular overseers. It is certainly untrue that at the 
Restoration ‘to a nation intoxicated with loyalty the wish of the crown 
became the law of the land,’ andit is, perhaps, unnecessary to disprove in 
detail the statement that ‘the sheriffs were originally chosen as knights 
of the shire by the suffrages of the people, but since the statute of 
Fdward II out of the list submitted by the privy council’ (ii. 72). In 
dealing with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries contemporary 
authorities are more freely used, and the narrative gains in interest and 
value as a compilation. Though Mr. Garnier follows Thorold Rogers on 
many points he is by no means disposed to consider that a landlord must 
necessarily be a villain. Indeed, he does full justice to the enterprise and 
public-spiritedness of the great eighteenth-century improvers, and to the 
aid given by capitalists and others to the progress of scientific agriculture 
in more recent times. While we differ from Mr. Garnier on various ques- 
tions, such as the eagerness of the mercantilists to secure economic free- 
dom (ii. 111) and the tardiness with which Adam Smith’s views were 
adopted by statesmen (ii. 115), we feel that many chapters in the second 
volume may be recommended to those who require a summary such as is 
here provided, and who do not object to have the moral of the narrative 
drawn for them. Eten A. M‘Artuur. 


Die Cluniacenser in ihrer kirchlichen und allgemeingeschichtlichen 
Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des elften Jahrhunderts. Von Exnst 
Sackur. Two vols. (Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1892, 1894.) 


THESE volumes contain a vast mass of material, valuable in any 
form to students of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and peculiarly 
valuable as here presented in the form of a learned and readable 
commentary on the still vaster collections of material made by others. 
Dr. Sackur has written a history of the monastic reformation of 910-1048 
—that is, from the foundation of Cluni to the death of Abbot Odilo. The 
history of that reformation is in no sense the history of Cluni; it is the 
sum of the histories of all the monastic houses which underwent reform in 
the spirit of the Benedictine rule, and Cluni was but one of these. Dr. 
Sackur accordingly includes in his work all the monasteries in Burgundy, 
Upper and Lower Lotharingia, France, Italy, and Spain which were 
touched directly or indirectly by the reform movement, no matter 
whether that movement took its rise in Cluni or in some other centre 
wholly independent of Cluni, such as Ghent under Gerard of Brogne or 
Metz under John of Gorze. The bare fact that a monastery received an 
abbot or a group of monks trained in a house where Odo of Cluni, Gerard 
of Brogne, or John of Gorze is known to have taught, either in person 
or through his pupils, is often all that can be recorded. Without that 
record the three principal schools of reform could not be distinguished. 
They were perfectly harmonious ; they aimed by the same means at the 
same objects; they were not mutually exclusive, and no substantive 
variation makes it possible to distinguish a monastery with an abbot from 
Cluni from a monastery with an abbot from Ghent or Metz. 
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The tenth-century reformers sought to revive the reforms of 
Benedict of Aniane, as the best means to correct certain prevailing 
abuses. The abuses arose chiefly from the neglect of the rule which 
forbade monks to hold private property, and of the rule which forbade 
them to eat flesh. During the decay of the monastic system it appears 
that monasteries had ceased to provide sustenance for their inmates, for 
it was a special privilege of Cluni and Fleury to be allowed to receive 
monks of other houses whose abbots denied them the means of life and 
compelled them to depend for support on private property. The reformers 
also laid special stress on the necessity of absolute obedience, and defined 
the rule of silence more closely than had yet been done. With regard 
to the daily and nightly offices, certain special arrangements were in force 
at Cluni and Fleury, known to us from the form of discipline drawn up 
for the Italian house of Farfa, which describes Cluniac customs as they 
existed in Odilo’s time, and from the Fleury customs printed from a 
manuscript of the same period by John a Bosco. In matters of food and 
dress the second reform movement followed closely on the lines of 
Benedict of Aniane’s reform. Instead of the tunic, cowl, and scapulary of 
the original rule, the rule of 817 ordered each monk to have two tunics, 
two cucullae, and two camisiae. The original scapulare had become 
the cuculla of 817, a sleeveless garment reaching to the ankles; the 
old cuculla was the camisia of 817. The new cuculla furnished with a 
hood was worn over the tunic, a full garment with long sleeves. These 
were the ‘ two coats’ for which the Cluniacs were later to be severely 
criticised. 

Dr. Sackur suggests that the descent of Cluniac reform from the 
reform of 817 may be traced directly, for at St. Savinus’s, Poitiers, the 
traditions of Benedict of Aniane were still followed. St. Martin’s, Autun, 
received eighteen monks from St. Savinus’s, and according to one authority 
Berno, first abbot of Cluni, 910, was a monk sent from Autun to Baume. 
Already in Berno’s time pious founders handed over monasteries to 
his guidance, a practice in which there was nothing novel. Sometimes 
the founder stipulated that Berno’s successor in the abbacy should be 
freely elected by the convent. In 929 Romainmoutier, near Lausanne, 
several days’ journey distant from Cluni, was put under Cluni’s abbot. At 
Aurillac and Tulle, Odo, Berno’s successor, put in subordinates, and each 
of these monasteries provided abbots for monasteries in their neighbour- 
hood. The relation of Fleury to Cluni was of this nature. After a brief 
resistance the monks of Fleury were compelled to accept Odo, abbot of 
Cluni, as their own abbot, and on his death Archembald, prior of Cluni, was 
chosen by the Fleury monks as his successor. From that time close 
association ceased, and Fleury led a movement of its own, scarcely less 
far-reaching than that of Cluni. Like Cluni, Fleury had a number of filial 
cloisters more or less subject to the control of the maternal house, such as 
Pressy, in the diocese of Autun, Sacerge, in the département de l’Indre, 
Lonlai, in the diocese of Le Mans, and La Réole. Fleury monks were 
sent as abbots to St. Evre, St. Vincent de Laon, St. Pierre le Vif lez Sens, 
St. Florent lez Saumur, and St. Pierre de Chartres received twelve monks 
from Fleury. In 1008 the monasteries of St. Gildas and Lochmenech, in 
Brittany, were both reformed from Fleury, and all the English monasteries 
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created or revived at the end of the tenth century by Oswald and Ethel- 
wold were directly due to the influence of Fleury. Furthermore Dunstan’s 
relations to Ghent make England representative of another school of re- 
form, wholly independent of either Cluni or Fleury—namely, the school of 
Gerard of Brogne, in Lower Lotharingia, which Dr. Sackur treats as a 
spontaneous growth. Gerard had been educated at St. Denis, near Paris, 
and to his influence are traced the reform of St. Bavo’s and of St. Peter’s, 
Ghent, of St. Amand, perhaps St. Omer, and others. At St. Vaast, St. 
Wandrille, and Mont St. Michel he began movements which were sub- 
sequently strengthened from Fécamp. 

Equally spontaneous and independent of. Cluniac influence was the 
school of Upper Lotharingia, led by John of Gorze and Adalbero of Metz. 
From Gorze were reformed St. Arnulf’s and two nunneries at Metz, and 
Moyenmoutier, in the diocese of Toul, from whence sprang others. The 
influence of Gorze spread into the diocese of Liége to Stavelot, united to 
Malmédy, St. Hubert en Ardennes, Gembloux, and Lobbes, in the last 
instance with only scanty success. In the person of Gauzlin, bishop of 
Toul, Fleury influence may have come in contact with Gorze influence, 
for he had been at Fleury. He reformed St. Evre, whence an abbot was 
sent to St. Vannes en Verdun. The movements of British monks in 
Lotharingia are peculiarly interesting, because they offer a point of union 
between the reform at Fleury and in Upper Lotharingia. They also 
show that an intimate relation existed between the schools of learning in 
Brittany and Lotharingia, which may help to elucidate the history of 
the transference of manuscripts from one country to the other. Cadroe, 
a British Scot, had been taught at Fleury, the Irishmen Macallin and 
Forannan at Gorze. Macallin had for a while ruled over twelve Fleury 
monks at St. Vincent’s, Laon, and at a small house in the Vermandois 
the three British monks had been together before they founded Waulsort 
or Vassor, in the diocese of Liége. Cadroe was summoned to rule St. 
Clement’s, Metz, at Adalbero’s request, and his successor at Metz, an 
Irishman named Fingen, went afterwards to St. Vannes’s, Verdun. 

The monasteries of St. Rémy at Rheims and of St. Cyprian at Poitiers 
were responsible for two groups of reformed houses, and the connexion of 
Rheims with Fleury and of Poitiers with Cluni was so remote that these 
two may be classed as independent centres. 

With all these concurrent and independent reforms Dr. Sackur’s 
book is concerned, and each receives detailed treatment. England alone 
is excepted, and to English readers this will be a source of much regret. 
Worcester, Winchester, Peterborough, Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, Tewkes- 
bury, Westbury, Winchcombe, and others ought all to appear here, and 
their history stands sorely in need of such a commentary as Herr Sackur 
could give. That he considers English evidence relevant is clear from his 
reference to Ethelwold’s ‘Concordia Regularis’ which he wrongly calls 
Dunstan’s. If Gerard of Brogne and John of Gorze and Abbo of Fleury 
were ‘ Cluniacenser,’ certainly Ethelwold and Oswald were. 

It will be seen that the title of this work is somewhat misleading. 
It should at least hint at the paradox that the book is a history of the 
Cluniac order during the time when there was no such order, but only a 
monastery of Cluni. The struggles of Odilo as abbot of Cluni, 983-1048, 
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after supremacy over monasteries which were reformed by him, do not 
imply that he aimed at founding a Cluniac ‘order.’ In Odilo’s first year 
of abbacy the cells of Cluni numbered twenty-seven, and two abbeys at 
Macon’ and others at Charlieu and Sauxillanges were permanently under 
the influence of Cluni. Odilo tried to increase the power of Cluni by cen- 
tralisation, and on a few occasions met with an opposition which was 
successful, but at Paray-le-Monial, Lérins, and Peterlingen he gained his 
end. Long before and long after Odilo’s time it was felt to be dangerous 
for monasteries to choose an outsider as abbot, and if such a man had 
to be chosen careful stipulations were made, saving him from all obliga- 
tions to the house from which he came. Nevertheless monks of 
monasteries of high repute like Cluni were eagerly desired as abbots by 
smaller monasteries, and it was by their means that Odilo kept control 
of a Cluniac ‘ congregation’ which extended beyond the walls of Cluni. 
When the Cluniac abbot died it might be a matter of difficulty for the 
monks of the lesser house to secure free election. The conception of a 
Cluniac ‘ order’ in the sense in which the word was to be used when 
rival orders sprang up was alien to the ideas of the time. Direct 
dependence on Cluni, as the essential feature of the Cluniac order, was 
an idea not conceived in Odilo’s time, and he had no intention of organ- 
ising a congregation with characteristics that would make it exclusive. 
That he had a strong desire to be himself a leader or general of an army 
of monks is very probable, for in a satire written against him by Adalbero, 
To bishop of Laon, this military conception of monasticism is attacked. 
point his moral Adalbero tells a tale how, a doubt having arisen in 
a monastery as to the interpretation of contradictory precepts, the bishop 
considered the matter and sent one of the monks to Odilo for advice. 
He returned in the evening mounted on a foaming steed. The bishop 
could scarcely recognise him. He wore a bearskin on his head, his gown 
was cut short and divided behind and before to make riding easier. ‘ In 
his embroidered military belt he carried bow and quiver, hammer and 
tongs, a sword, a flint and steel, and an oaken club. He wore wide breeches, 
and as his spurs were very long he had to walk on tiptoe. The bishop 
asked, ‘Are youmy monk whom I sent out?’ He answered, ‘Some time 
monk, but now a knight. I here offer military service at the command of 
my sovereign, who is King Odilo of Cluni.’ Even Odilo’s own supporters 
admitted that he always travelled with such a number of monks that he 
seemed more like an archangel than a leader and prince (dux et princeps) 
of monks. 

The spread of Cluniac reform east and west of the Rhine in the first 
half of the eleventh century was due rather to the influence of William 
of Dijon and Richard of St. Vannes’s than to Odilo. Odilo centralised 
and concentrated the movement; they spread it. William Volpiano 
became a Cluniac under Odo’s influence, and entered St. Bénigne de 
Dijon, with twelve Cluniac monks, in 990. From this centre he came into 
possession of a multitude of cells and dependent monasteries, and becoming 
abbot of Fécamp, to which house was secured the same freedom in the 
choice of its abbot as Cluni possessed, he followed in the footsteps of 
the Ghent reformers, and helped to resuscitate Mont St. Michel, St. 
Wandrille, St. Quen, Jumiéges,and Bernay. His influence extended even 
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to the Irish cloisters at Metz, to Gorze, to St. Evre, and to Moyenmoutier. 
Richard of St. Vannes’s had a still more extended sphere of influence 
through his pupils Leduin and Poppo. Richard, educated at first under 
the Irishman Fingen at St. Vannes’s, Verdun, went to Cluni, and was 
sent back to St. Vannes’s by Odilo, 1004, that he might reform it. He 
then began to work upon St. Vaast d’Arras, St. Amand, St. Peter’s, 
Ghent, on a number of Liége monasteries, and on houses in the diocese 
of Chalons, Noyon, Beauvais, and Amiens. His pupil Leduin, whom he 
had placed at St. Vaast, added the reformation of St. Bavo’s, Ghent, and 
of the once famous double monasteries Marchiennes and Hamage, and 
from St. Vaast St. Bertin’s fell under the new influences. 

Poppo of Stablo or Stavelot first became acquainted with Richard 
when the former was at St. Thierry, Rheims, one of the houses 
reformed from Fleury, and what Richard did in Lower he did in Upper 
Lotharingia. His chief work was done either by his pupils or by himself 
at Metz and Trier. From St. Maximin’s, Trier, he spread the Cluniac 
reform eastwards into parts of Germany hitherto untouched. Limberg 
and Hersfeld were his chief acquisitions, and in 1034 even St. Gall was 
influenced by a monk of Stablo, but both there and at Reichenau 
opposition to the Lotharingian movement prevailed. In 972 a monk of 
Einsiedeln, Wolfgang, bishop of Ratisbon, reformed St. Emmeran’s, and 
from Einsiedeln and St. Emmeran’s Swiss and Swabian monasteries 
were affected by a movement independent of Burgundy and Lotharingia, 
in a spirit more in harmony with the strength of the episcopate among 
the East Franks. 

Besides this history of the various branches of the reform movement, 
east and west of the Rhine, Dr. Sackur’s book contains a full account 
of all those monasteries in Spain and Italy which came directly or 
indirectly under Cluniac influence. John of Gorze’s monastic reforma- 
tion at Cordova deserves a fuller mention. The last four chapters of the 
second volume are those which are likely to be most read in England. 
They sum up the influences on literature, art, and economics which may 
be traced to one or other of these centres of reform. In his preface Dr. 
Sackur says that no one has yet written ‘ a comprehensive work, based 
upon all the accessible materials, which prosecutes a searching inquiry 
into all the divers directions of the reform movement.’ Such a work he 
has himself written. Mary Bateson. 


The First Nine Books of the Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus. 
Translated by Otiver Exton, B.A.; with some Considerations on 
Saxo’s Sources, Historical Methods, and Folk Lore, by Freprrick 
York Powe tt, M.A., F.S.A. (London: David Nutt. 1894.) 


In the Introduction (p. xvi, note 1) Mr. Elton quotes a passage from the 
work of Erasmus ‘ De optimo dicendi Genere,’ expressing his wonder that 
a Dane of the age of Saxo (about 1200) could have written with so much 
force and eloquence. But Mr. Elton adds, ‘ Doubtless its very merits, 
its ‘‘ marvellous vocabulary, thickly studded maxims, and excellent variety 
of images,” which Erasmus admired, sealed it to the vulgar.’ In point 
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of fact it may be doubted whether most students of Scandinavian legends 
have not been repelled by the mannered style of Saxo’s prose, and still 
more by the stilted phrases and the obscurities of his numerous poems. 
Thus many of us, no doubt, have been content with reading the stories 
in some snch work as N. M. Petersen’s ‘Danmarks Historie i Hedenold’ 
(2nd edition, 1854), and only using Saxo’s as a book of reference. But 
Petersen mainly depended upon Eddic lays, or (where these failed him) 
upon Icelandic sagas, that were later and often more corrupt than the 
narratives of Saxo. Moreover Petersen followed an arrangement of his 
own, very different from that of Saxo, in his history of the so-called 
successive Danish kings. Mr. Elton, then, has done us good service in 
presenting us with a plain translation, both of the prose and the verse, 
in the first nine books of Saxo. He has also enriched his introduction 
with a ‘ folk-lore index,’ by Professor York Powell, showing the light 
thrown by Saxo upon the Danish laws and manners, and giving lists of 
the proverbs and folk tales that occur in these books. 

Saxo probably used several lists (more or less like those still existing, 
a few of which are printed here at pp. eviii-cxi), which differed in the 
order and parentage of the kings. This may account for the repetition 
of names. Thus there are Dan I, son of Humble (p. 15); Dan II, son of 
Uffe (p. 148); and Dan III, son of Frode II (p. 145), although that 
name must have been originally invented for oniy one being, the eponym 
of Denmark. Again, no less than six kings are here called Frode (in 
Saxo’s Latin, Frotho). This word (answering to the Icelandic Frddi, 
‘wise’ or ‘ learned’) was perhaps an appellation, originally confined to the 
mythical lawgiver and peacemaker (of the time of Christ) whom Saxo 
makes out to have been Frode III, and who occupies the whole of book 
v. (pp. 148-211). It may, of course, have been afterwards given to another. 
But evidently, as Mr. Powell remarks (p. xlv), ‘Saxo has carved a 
number of Frodes out of one or two kings of gigantic personality.’ 

Let us now take a very brief glance at some of the kings. In 
book i. Dan is the grandfather of Skiold (from whom the Danish royal 
family took the name of Skioldungs), and Skiold’s son and grandson, 
Gram and Hadding, fill the rest of the book. They mix freely with gods 
and giants. Hadding’s foster mother, the giantess Hardgrep, forces a 
corpse to prophesy (p. 27).'_ Hadding, when in danger of capture, meets 
an old one-eyed man (Odin), who takes him up on his horse (Sleipnir), 
throwing his cloak over his fellow-horseman’s head. Hadding peers 
through an armhole, and he sees the sea under the horse’s hoofs (p. 29). 
Saxo here gives his first accounts of the wizards, Odin and his peers, 
who prolonged their lives for centuries, and whose juggleries seduced 
men to worship them (pp. 24-5 and 80-2). Hadding has other wild 
adventures. One of them we will glance at further on. In another he is 
led by an elf woman into the under-world ; he sees two hosts of the dead, 
who have fallen by the sword, fighting for ever ; and he approaches the 
wall of the undying land (p. 88). This adventure is compared by Mr. 
Powell with that of Thomas of Ercildoune, &c. (pp. Ixv, Ixxii, Ixxv, &c.) 
In the quasi-historical portions Hadding avenges the death of his father 


1 A scene bearing a general resemblance to that of Erichtho and the corpse in 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, end of bk. vi. 
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(Gram) upon Swipdag and his son Asmund (pp. 30, 32); but he forms 
such a close attachment to Asmund’s son Hunding that, when he hears 
of the death of Hunding, he hangs himself (p. 44). This act devoted 
Hadding to Odin, as Hanga-tyr, the lord of the hanged (at least accord- 
ing to the later myths).? 

In book ii. Hadding is succeeded by his son, Frode I. He is chiefly 
remarkable for the war tricks that he plays in his campaigns in the east, 
together with some in the west, including Great Britain (pp. 45-61). 
After Frode I Saxo names his son Halfdan, who becomes father of Ro 
and of Helge Hundingsbane (the latter name famous in a beautiful Eddic 
lay); and thus he introduces Helge’s son, Rolf Krake, the founder (he 
says) of Leire in Zealand, and the father of the heroic kings of Leire. 
The great combat that overthrew Rolf and his champions was most 
celebrated in northern literature. Saxo expands in Latin verse ‘ a cer- 
tain ancient Danish song’ (p. 80), that has now perished, but is partly 
represented by the fragments of the ‘ Biarka-mal.’* A passage, preserved 
in Saxo’s Latin, relates how Biarki (one of Rolf’s champions) is told by 
his wife, the Valkyria Rute, that, by looking under her arm set akimbo, he 
may see Odin himself, on his tall steed, rejoicing in the battle (p. 80). 
The end of ‘ Hrolfs Saga Kraka’ (a late saga) is likewise paraphrased from 
the ‘ Biarka-mal.’ 

In book iii. Saxo returns to the myths of the old gods (vulgarised 
into wizards), which culminate in the death of Balder and in Odin’s 
vengeance for his son (pp. 83-100). Saxo here inserts the first part of 
Hamlet (pp. 106-17). Book iv. opens with the second part of Hamlet 
(pp. 118-80). Next comes the legend of Uffe (the elder Offa of Matthew 
Paris), known in his childhood as Uffe the Dull. His father, Wermund, 
grows blind and buries his favourite sword, Skrep (named from its swish- 
ing sound), deeming his son unfit to wield it. But suddenly Uffe chal- 
lenges the two chief champions of the Saxon army. Wermund then 
gropes about till he finds Skrep. He sits on a bridge leading to the isle 
of combat, prepared to drown himself if his son is killed, and he listens 
eagerly. At length he cries, ‘I hear Skrep,’ and again, ‘I hear Skrep,’ 
and each time (he is told) his son has cleft one of the Saxon champions 
in two (pp. 1388-42). This is one of the most genuine heroic tales in 
the volume. 

Book vy. is occupied (as mentioned above) by the reign of Frode III. 
It contains many adventures, but Frode himself is chiefly praised for his 
laws (pp. 187-9 and 192-3), and for his peace of thirty years, hallowed 
(without his knowledge) by the birth of Christ (pp. 209-10). At the 
end the king is gored to death by a witch in the shape of a sea cow 
(p. 211). 

Books vi. and vii. have for their chief hero and poet the gigantic 
Starkad, whose name is given to one of the epic metres (‘ Starka®arlag’). 
He is decreed by Odin to live three generations, but to do one foul deed 
in each generation (p. 226). 

In book viii. a poem by Starkad furnishes Saxo with a list of heroes 
under Harald Hildetand and his rebellious nephew, Sigurd Ring, at the 


2 See Vigfusson’s Dictionary, under the verb hanga. 
% See Corp. Poet. Boreale, i. 118-9. 
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battle of Bravalla (dated by the elder critics about 780, by the moderns 
about 775). Upon this ‘veritable battle of the nations’ Mr. Powell 
remarks that no doubt ‘the results had much to do with the wonderful 
outward stir’ of the viking period. After Bravalla Saxo suddenly goes 
back to very old-world legends, and he relates that of Jarmerik and 
Swanhild, as it had been told by Jornandes of Eormanric, the great 
Gothic monarch of the fourth century. Another insertion here is the 
myth of King Snio (Snow). Another is the legend of Gorm the Old, the 
worshipper of the monster ‘ Vgarthilocus’ (namely, the Utgarda-Loki, 
visited by Thor in the prose ‘ Edda’); how he sends Thorkill to learn 
tidings of his god; how Thorkill brings him a horrible tale from the 
under-world, together with a foul bristle plucked from the beard of 
‘Vgarthilocus,’ and how the monster’s worshipper dies for shame. 
Saxo presently returns to the eighth and ninth centuries, and he tells of 
Gotrik (or Godefridus), the report of whose murder (in 810) is said to 
have been welcome to Charlemagne (pp. 358-60). 

Book ix. contains the exploits of Ragnar Lodbrog, both in east and west. 
He is thrown by Alla of Northumberland into a den of vipers, and sings 
his death song there (p. 380). His sons avenge his death upon Ailla.4 He 
is succeeded in Denmark by his son Sigurd Snake-Eye, and then by his 
grandson Erik the Christian (converted by St. Ansgarius). The book 
ends with Gorm III, and the devices by which his queen, Thyra, broke 
the news of the death of their favourite son, Kanute (p. 390). 

On looking back at the contents of these nine books it will be seen 
that they form a tangled web of myths and legends, with one or two 
broken threads of historical traditions. It naturally happens, during the 
formation of the early epic cycles, that the attributes and actions of the 
old gods are often transferred by the singers to some mortal hero. A 
notable instance occurs in book i. Hadding begins his career as a special 
favourite of Odin, the chief of the Asa-gods, and he ends it with being 
closely connected with Niord and Frey, the chiefs of the Vana-gods. He 
is cursed (p. 36) for having killed ‘a benignant god’ in the shape of a 
sea monster. He appeases the deities by offering victims to Frey, and by 
establishing the yearly sacrifice in his honour, known as the ‘ Fréblod’ 
(which was celebrated at Upsala). Presently (p. 37) he receives a wound 
in the leg, when defending the princess Ragnhild against a giant. 
She nurses him, and she shuts up a ring in his wound as a token. 
Eventually she recognises him by the ring, and marries him. But she 
loves the woody mountains, and he the sea; and they each sing a 
stanza (p. 40), his being a complaint of the howling of wolves and hers 
a complaint of the screeching of gulls. This story is evidently that of 
Niord, the sea god, and Skathe, the giantess. She has chosen Niord by 
his feet; but each of them is soon tired of the other’s dwelling-place, and 
they sing alternately against the wolves and against the gulls (see the 
Icelandic verses from the prose ‘Edda’ quoted by Mr. Powell in his 
p. cvi). Peter Andreas Munch has noticed this in his ‘ Gude- og Helte- 
Sagn’ (1854), pp. 143-4 ; he mentions also that the ‘ Frdéblot’ is ascribed 
by Snorri Sturluson to Frey himself, and he comes to the conclusion that 
Hadding was regarded (at least in Denmark) as a personification of Frey 


4 See A.S. Chronicle, an. 876. 
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or Niord. Dr. Rydberg takes a very different view of the mythological 
situation (see his ‘ Teutonic Mythology,’ translated in 1889). He regards 
Swipdag, the slayer of Gram and the deadly foe of Gram’s son Hadding, 
as the earthly representative of Frey and the other Vana-gods, whilst 
Hadding fights on the side of the Asa-gods. At last Hadding finds that 
the Asas have deserted him, and that he has offended the Vans by killing 
the sea monster (which is nothing less than Swipdag himself), and so 
he forces himself to sacrifice to Frey. Dr. Rydberg mentions elsewhere 
the stanzas of Niord and Skathe, and makes a slight allusion to their 
appearing in Saxo,® but he draws no deduction from their being attri- 
buted to Hadding and his wife. Mr. Powell, in like manner, only says, 
‘That Saxo’s attribution is, when it differs from Icelandic attribution, 
wrong, is pretty clear in such a case as that of Hadding’s verses, for the 
authority of the prose “ Edda” is unquestioned.’? Perhaps, then, the 
whole episode may have been a mere piece of embroidery used by a nar- 
rator to adorn the Hadding legend, and perhaps the same might be said 
with regard to other passages that have engaged the more serious atten- 
tion of modern mythologists. 

In a part of Mr. Powell’s section on ‘ Mythology’ (§ 9, pp. exv—exxvii) 
he makes good use of Dr. Rydberg’s really wonderful volume. He gives 
a summary of the long discourse on the Swipdag myth (so far as it relates 
to Saxo), and he accepts the most important conclusions. At the same 
time he objects to one or two of the minor points. For instance, he 
says, ‘ The identification of Swipdag with Hamlet, “ Teutonic Mythology,”’ 
572, is not at all convincing.’® I will here mention one more point (only 
a small detail) upon which Dr. Rydberg and Mr. Powell are agreed, 
whereas I am compelled to differ from them. Dr. Rydberg thinks he has 
reason for identifying Alf Sigarsson, of book vii. (see p. 274), with the 
white god, Heimdal; and he adds that Saxo’s description of him con- 
firms this conjecture, for ‘ rays of light seemed to issue from his silvery 
locks.’ But surely the words of Saxo need not be taken to imply any- 
thing supernatural. They are, Cuius eciam insignem candore cesariem 
tantus come decor asperserat, ut argenteo crine nitere putaretur..° And 
nothing more is said about it, except that Alfhild is captivated by the 
beauty of the youth. Mr. Powell, in his section 11, called ‘ Folk Tales,’ 
not only speaks of Alf's ‘illuminating hair, which gives light in the dark- 
ness,’ but he adds the curious remark, ‘ as it obtains in Cuaran’s thirteenth- 
century English legend ’ (p. xcvi). This is quite a slip, for in the English 
poem of ‘ Havelok ’ (who is never there called Cuaran), and also in both 
the much earlier French versions (in which Cuaran is his by-name), the 
mystic flame issues from the mouth of the sleeping hero, and illumines 
all around him. I cannot help wondering whether Mr. Powell was mis- 
led by the remembrance of an article of my own, in which I compared 
the flame breath of Gaimar’s Havelok, and the consequent exhortations 
of Argentille, with the flame hair of the sleeping Servius Tullius and the 
exhortations of Tanaquil.'' 


5 Teut. Mythol. p. 557. ® Ibid. p. 161. 7 Powell, p. evi? 
® Ibid. p. exxiii, note. ° Tewt. Mythol.p.113. ™ Bk. vii., Holder’s ed. p. 228. 


"™ See my Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, vol. i. (1883), pp. 428-9. 
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Mr. Elton has a separate treatise (appendix ii.) upon Saxo’s ‘ Hamlet’ 
(pp. 898-413). No definite conclusion, probably, can ever be reached as 
to its remote origin, except that it is a branch of the Brutus legend, as 
‘ Havelok’ (in a less intimate degree) is a branch of the Servius Tullius 
legend. Mr. Elton does not mention the name of Havelok; yet surely 
the two stories are connected, and surely something may be said as to 
their development. I myself regard it as almost certain that Havelok 
Cuaran derived more than his name from Anlaf Cuaran. The nickname 
Cuaran is Irish for ‘sock’ or ‘ buskin.’ Anlaf is in Irish Amhlaeibh, and 
in Welsh Abloec ; and the name of Havelok in the thirteenth-century 
Grimsby seal is still speiled ‘Habloc.’ This Anlaf was stepson of a 
sister of our Athelstan; but in 927, when he was a child, he was 
expelled from Northumbria; and thus Athelstan played the part of the 
‘usurping uncle.’ He married a daughter of the king of Scotland; but, 
in 937, he and his cousin Anlaf of Dublin were defeated by Athelstan at 
Brunanburg. The two Anlafs returned, and were actual kings of Danish 
Britain from 940 to 944. Anlaf Cuaran (whose cousin was now dead) 
was driven back to Ireland in 944, and he began a new career there, 
which lasted till 980. One of the camp stories, told of Anlaf, has been 
preserved by Malmesbury (in his ‘Gesta Regum,’ with a sequel in his ‘Gesta 
Pontificum’). It seems not improbable that it was some extravagant 
camp story told of him that was the original of the war trick (about 
setting up the dead men) related both of Havelok and Hamlet. It is 
related again by Saxo (see p. 147) of Fridleif I. But here again it is a 
Danish king who invades England after conquering Dublin, and who 
gains a second day by setting up his slain. Here again, therefore, the 
legend points towards the camp of Anlaf Cuaran. 

Havelok and Hamlet were called ‘ mythical half-brothers’ by the 
elder Grundtvig.'? The expression is, perhaps, too strong. But they may 
fairly be called foster brothers. They both grow up at the court of a 
‘usurping uncle,’ and are both famous for their quaint sayings. But 
there the first resemblance ends. In the case of Havelok the usurper is 
not the uncle of Havelok himself, but of Argentille. Havelok’s sim- 
plicity is real. He is quite content with playing pranks before the court 
at Lincoln, where the king treats him as a sort of jester.'* He is aware 
of the marvellous flame breath, but it never makes him dream of being 
the heir of kings or of having any wrongs to avenge; indeed, he is 
ashamed of it until Argentille becomes his Valkyria (even the crowning 
war trick is her device, for it is done par conseil de la reine, 1. 773); and 
she informs his splendid body with the spirit of a hero. Hamlet, on the 
other hand, schemes for revenge; and his sayings are in character with 
his assumed madness. But the course of the two stories often brings the 
same incidents to the front. Thus each of the heroes is a disinherited 
Danish prince ; each marries an English princess, and regains his power 
in Denmark; each returns to Britain and marches against an English 
king ; each is accompanied by his own Valkyria (the English Argentille 
and the Scottish Hermuthruda) ; each of them half loses the first day’s 
battle, and each wins the second day by staking up the dead men in 


12 Nordens Mythologi, 1832, p. 365. 
18 De lui son jugleur feseit (Gaimar, in Wright’s edition, 1. 166). 
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squadrons.'* These are marks of the same workshop at the very least. I 
am myself inclined to believe that various Anglo-Danish minstrels iden- 
tified both heroes with Anlaf Cuaran, and modified the tales, and appended 
the last wild camp story; and that then they carried the ‘ Hamlet’ 
(perhaps carried it back) to Denmark, ages before it was known to Saxo 
Grammaticus. H. L. D. Warp. 


Die pipstlichen Kreuzzugs-Steuern des dreizehniten Jahrhunderts: ihre 
rechtliche Grundlage, politische Geschichte und technische Verwaltwung. 
Von Dr. ApotF Gortios. (Heiligenstadt: F. W. Cordier. 1892.) 


Tuts is a full and clear treatise on a technical subject which has points of 
contact with several important issues. Papal taxation is usually treated 
from the side of the people taxed. Dr. Gottlob approaches it as a 
student of papal finance and organisation, and this makes his work more 
interesting. The system he describes touches the whole subject of 
medieval commerce and exchange ; it throws great light on the financial 
ideas and methods of the age, and as a study of a special department of 
the organisation of the curia it has a fascination of its own. The growth 
of papal collections is here described in a dry, clear light, without antago- 
nism, and with much research and clear grouping of facts. Part i. treats 
of the papal right to tax the church and its beginnings, part ii. of its 
political history in the thirteenth century, part iii. of the organisation gene- 
rally. England is specially treated of on pp. 105 and 139 ; on p. 251 is an 
account of the office of campsor or cambiator, spoken of by Matthew of Paris 
as scambiator. The comparative independence of England as regards the 
papacy is illustrated in this department of ecclesiastical relations, and her 
exceptional position is noted on p. 147. One of the most interesting 
parts of the book is that which discusses the bull ‘ Clericis Laicos,’ con- 
cerning which very loose statements are often made elsewhere, and the 
constitutional importance of which as a new departure is often overrated. 
Dr. Gottlob traces the development of its principle, and clearly shows 
(1) that the bull only applied to extraordinary taxation, and (2) that the 
subsequent limitation as to its not applying to fiefs in clerical hands 
was not at first expressed. The upshot of the English and French crises 
caused by the bull was that the curia was driven to depend more and 
more upon eastern lands for contributions, a result which led to an increase 
of financial pressure upon Germany, and to the greater prevalence of 
abuses there. In the last chapter (on pp. 234-5) is an interesting account 
of appeals to Rome. J. P. Wuirney. 






The Life and Times of James I, ‘ the Conqueror,’ King of Aragon, éc. 
By F. Darwin Swrrt, B.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1894.) 


Most of us have depended for our knowledge of the national hero of the 
Aragonese—Jaime el Conquistador—upon his own naive chronicle of the 
events of his turbulent life, and Zurita’s well-known ‘ Annals of the 
Crown of Aragon.’ The ‘ Chronicle,’ of which an excellent English edi- 
tion was published a few years ago, under the able editorship of Don 


See my Catalogue of Romances, i. 435-6. 
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Pascual de Gayangos, was written many years after most of the events 
related in it happened, and is naturally faulty in many respects, both in 
the omission of much matter necessary to a proper understanding of the 
times, and in the obscurity of its details. Still, such as it was, it gave us 
a distinct impression of the man who wrote it—that he was selfish, 
utterly unscrupulous, and violent, but at the same time so simple in his 
self-deception as to be almost childlike. It is evident that he looked upon 
himself as not only a specially chosen instrument of Providence, but a 
righteous man, who should be held as a pattern for all posterity. Mr. 
Darwin Swift has taken the ‘ Chronicle’ and followed it line by line, 
checking, amplifying, correcting, by the aid of every scrap of information, 
published and unpublished, which would serve to throw greater light on 
the facts of the life of his hero. He has, moreover, opened an almost 
unworked field of research in the archives of the crown of Aragon in 
Barcelona, which were known to contain much valuable information with 
regard to the early history of the Romance nations, but have hitherto 
been almost entirely neglected by English scholars. The result is a 
sound, thorough, painstaking, and trustworthy, if somewhat dry and 
pedantic, history of one of the critical epochs which have decided the fate 
of subsequent civilisation. The story has never been told before in its 
entirety, and its full significance may even yet have to be weighed, but so 
far as the facts themselves go, the history of James the Conqueror never 
need be written again; and Mr. Darwin Swift may be welcomed in the 
small number of patient, industrious investigators who have distinctly 
added to our sum of historical knowledge. 

In Aragon itself King Jaime is, and always was, famous, mainly be- 
cause he conquered the kingdoms of Valencia and Majorca from the Moors, 
and was, of his time, the first Christian champion against the infidel. His 
interest to us does not depend so much upon this phase of his troubled 
life as upon his efforts, unsuccessful in one case and only partially suc- 
cessful in the other, to attain ends of which the success or failure was to 
leave a mark upon human progress for all time to come. From his 
mother, who was a daughter of the lord of Montpellier, he inherited 
important territories of the south of France. The counts of Provence and 
Toulouse were his kinsmen and feudatories ; the count of Béarn paid him 
homage ; and his dream was, by federation at first, perhaps by consolidation 
afterwards, to weld these petty chieftains and his own dominions into a 
strong Romance empire, which should shut out the advancing Frenchmen 
of the north from the shores of the Mediterranean ; and, with the great 
seaboard from Valencia to Genoa, become the mistress of the sea. It was 
a grand idea, and Jaime laboured for it through many years of stress and 
storm, cutting asunder marriage bonds over and over again in the families 
of the southern princelets, in order to form fresh matrimonial combina- 
tions, which should tend to the unification of territory under his own 
sway. But fates were against him, and the diplomacy of St. Louis fully 
equal to his own; so one by one the Provencal chieftains, all but Béarn, 
fell to be feudatories of the pushing northern Franks, and Don Jaime, 
years before his death, accepted the inevitable, and the dream of a southern 
Romance empire faded for ever. His other task was one he held in 
common with other European rulers of his time, notably with the English 
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Plantagenets, with whom he was so closely connected—namely, the 
humbling of the feudal barons by making common cause against them 
with the growing power of the towns and the industrial classes. In this 
he was hampered more than most of his contemporaries by the peculiar 
character of the peoples over whom he was called to reign. To this day 
both the Aragonese and Catalans are noted amongst Spaniards for their 
obstinacy, their impatience of authority, and their turbulence ; and from 
the earliest birth of the kingdom of Aragon and the county of Barcelona, 
the representative assemblies, or Cortes, had held the power of the purse. 
The king of Aragon was subject to the constitution of Aragon in judicial 
and financial matters, until the fueros were trampled under foot by Philip 
II, more than three centuries after the time of the Conquistador, in re- 
venge for the protection given in Aragon to Antonio Perez, although the 
shadow of the old institutions existed even long after that. Jaime el Con- 
quistador, therefore, was regarded by his nobles as their feudal chief and 
not their absolute sovereign ; and from the time the great king emerged 
from his nonage until, worn out with strife of well-nigh three score years 
and ten, he sank to his grave in the garb of a Cistercian monk, hardly a 
month passed that he was not at issue with one or more of his turbulent 
nobles. It ended in a drawn battle after all; for though Jaime failed to 
make himself the absolute monarch he aimed to be, and found the fueros 
of Aragon and the customs of Catalonia stronger than he was, yet he 
struck a deadly blow at the encroachments of his feudal nobles, and so 
aided in the downfall of a system which was already declining in the rest 
of Europe. 

The bewildering and intricate marriage combinations made or pro- 
jected by the Conquistador between the members of his numerous family 
and those of neighbouring princes, the ceaseless battles and sieges against 
the Moors and his own subjects, and the feuds with his sons, are all de- 
tailed by Mr. Darwin Swift with a painstaking striving for absolute cor- 
rectness, and a wealth of notes which is rather distracting and often 
unnecessary. It would be, however, ungracious to complain of this, as 
Mr. Swift writes history in this way on principle, and there is very much 
to be said for the method. He remarks, ‘It has been said somewhere 
that the best book which could be written would be a book consisting of 
premises only, from which the readers should draw their own conclu- 
sions; and on this principle the facts of Jaime’s life have been allowed 
here to speak for themselves, without being rendered inaudible by a buzz 
of needless comment.’ Correct as this may be, it is nevertheless allow- 
able to sigh a little over the avoidance of picturesque local colour in 
many places where it might have been introduced without going beyond 
Mr. Swift’s darling authorities. For instance, Mr. Swift merely men- 
tions, without comment, Jaime’s visit to Burgos in 1270, when he was 
62 years of age, to attend the marriage of his grandson Ferdinand of 
Castile with Blanche of France. The annals of Castile tell much of this 
splendid gathering, and the imagination is captured by the meeting there 
of the two royal giants, Edward Longshanks, the young English prince, 
and Jaime, the Aragonese, both of them near upon seven feet high, both 
of them great kings, great warriors, and great statesmen. How they must 
have towered above all their royal kinsmen, both in stature and genius— 
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even over Alfonso the Wise, Jaime’s son-in-law and Edward’s brother-in- 
law. How the old king must have impressed the young one; for he was 
already full of wise aphorisms, and had crystallised his life principles into 
words. At this very meeting he gave (as he himself records) ‘ six counsels 
of perfection * to Alfonso—(1) always to keep his word when once given ; 
(2) always to consider well before signing a grant ; (8) to keep the people 
in his love; (4) in any case to conciliate the church and the towns, with 
whose aid he could, if necessary, crush the nobles; (5) not to infringe 
the grants made to the settlers in Murcia, and to people it with a hundred 
men of importance, giving them large allotments and letting out the rest 
of the land to artisans; (6) not to punish any one in secret. But though 
there may be some passing regret for a want of colour and brightness in 
the book, these qualities must be acknowledged to be of secondary import- 
ance to a strict adherence to ascertainable fact; and in this primary and 
all-important quality, Mr. Swift’s history of James the Conqueror is 
beyond reproach. I have taken pains to verify many of his numerous 
references, and in no one instance have I found the slightest divergence 
from his authorities. Of few historians can as much be said. 

Martin A. S. Hume. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward III, 1830-1884. Published by authority of the Home 
Secretary. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 


Tuts is the second volume of the ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls of the Reign 
of Edward III.’ The first volume, covering the years 13827-1330, was 
published in 1891. There is no occasion to repeat upon the publication 
of this new instalment the general remarks made in the HisToricau 
REVIEW, viii. 185-140, with reference to its predecessor. The work is 
continued on exactly the same lines, and, though on some small points 
some of us would like the method of cataloguing to be slightly altered, it 
is more to the purpose to testify to the continued zeal and energy shown 
by Mr. Maxwell Lyte and his staff in carrying out a further stage of this 
great national work in so short a space of time. The labour involved in 
the production of each of these volumes must be enormous, and the work 
of sorting and arranging the index alone must be exceedingly great. Every 
year that passes gives scholars more opportunities of testing this work, 
and, though this process must inevitably reveal a few flaws here and 
there, further examination seems, for the most part, but to add fresh 
testimony to the carefulness and solidity with which these catalogues are 
being made. It is worthy of special commendation that some important 
documents, as for example, the Treaty of Paris of 1331, are given in full 
instead of being merely calendared. 

The former Calendar of this series of Edward III's ‘ Patent Rolls’ 
was carried out by several hands. For the present volume Mr. R. F. Isaac- 
son is, we are told, responsible under Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s immediate super- 
vision, while Mr. Isaacson has also compiled the index. With regard to 
the former volume it was necessary to point out that in some small points 
the index was not quite so satisfactory as that of the companion series of 
‘Close Rolls.’ It is to be regretted that the effect of the vast amount of 
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patient labour expended on the index of the present volume is, in some 
small respects, marred by the appearance of similar errors. There are 
fewer mistakes in indexing the Welsh names than inits predecessor. But 
‘Cautermaure ’ still appears in the index for Cantrevmawr, and ‘ Thlan- 
cadok’ is put for Llangadock. Many other mistakes of the same sort 
also occur, though one is glad to notice that the two Llanthonys are 
properly distinguished, and that ‘ Lampadervaur ’ is correctly indexed as 
Llanbadarn Vawr. There should, however, be an index heading ‘ Whit- 
land,’ the English equivalent for the ‘ Alba Landa’ of the documents, 
which form, however, alone figures in the index. There is still much 
confusion owing to Welsh places being described as belonging to counties 
like Monmouthshire which did not then exist, or being assigned, like 
Abergwili, to counties which then existed, but of which the places in 
question did not in the fourteenth century form a part. But the worst 
cases of carelessness in identifying place names with their modern 
equivalents seem to occur with respect to those situated in the English 
king’s dominions in France. Some of the errors of the index with regard 
to such names are truly portentous. It is not creditable to English 
official scholarship that this volume should go to the world with such 
entries as ‘ Abbeville in Aquitaine’ or ‘ Amiensin Aquitaine.’ It suggests 
that the compiler had only just enough knowledge to know that the 
English kings possessed Aquitaine and thereupon inferred that, as Pon- 
thieu belonged to the English king, Ponthieu—and its neighbourhood too 
apparently—must necessarily be in Aquitaine also. The honour of 
Laigle might well be indexed under some more vernacular name than 
‘Aquila.’ ‘Sheriff’ is not a felicitous translation of the ‘ vicecomes’ of the 
English king’s lands in France. If it were necessary to describe Bayonne 
and Bordeaux as ‘in Aquitaine,’ the more obscure Bazas was worth the 
same description. No attempt is made to find out the modern equivalents 
of the badly spelt names of the more out-of-the-way Aquitanian towns 
mentioned in the rolls. The inquirer who seeks to know what entries in 
the volume concern Blaye, La Bastide, or Peyrehorade will have to turn 
to those towns in the index under the forms ‘Blaine,’ ‘La Batude,’ 
‘Petreforade.’ La Réole is indexed as ‘ La Riole in France,’ a somewhat 
vague description; Térouenne as ‘Tirvan,’ though called in the text 
‘Tirwan.’ Saint Valery is indexed as ‘ St. Waleric,’ and Tonnay-Cha- 
rente as ‘Tanney.’ In calling attention to these blunders I do not wish 
to magnify their importance, or to depreciate the vast mass of solid work 
efficiently done. But they are the more irritating since they could have 
been easily removed, had the common precaution been taken of submit- 
ting the proofs of the index to some person competently acquainted with 
the local geography of Wales and Gascony, who was also accustomed to 
the ancient terms of the place names of these regions. T. F. Tour. 


Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati. A cura di Francesco Novatt. Vols. I. 
and II. ‘Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia.’ (Roma: Sede dell’ Istituto 
Storico Italiano. 1891-1893.) 


THE humanist whose bent scholar’s figure forms the frontispiece of the 
first volume of his letters well deserves the care which his editor has 
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bestowed. Not only was Coluccio Salutati the honoured friend of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, but his correspondence may be said to form a 
characteristic autobiography of a man of letters in the fourteenth century. 
The letters so far printed lie between 1860 and 1393, and of these only a 
small number have hitherto been published. Itis strange that the Biblio- 
théque Nationale should have so long concealed this treasure from the 
lovers of the early renaissance. 

Salutati writes first from his native township of Settignano, where he 
exercised the profession of notary. Hence he found promotion in the 
municipal chancery of Todi. The factions of this wild Umbrian town 
were disturbing to scholarship and dangerous to life, and the secretary 
begged his influential friend Francesco Bruni to find a position, however 
humble, in the curia. Thus he had the fortune to witness the arrival of 
Urban V at Rome, and the entrance of Charles IV and his empress. He 
writes with enthusiasm of the vigour with which the restored papacy 
undertook the architectural revival of the capital, and with consequent 
despondency of the pope’s withdrawal. Rome was for Salutati, as for 
others, the mirage of disillusion. His denunciation of the morals of 
the clergy is clearly more than a literary commonplace; his zeal for 
antiquity touched no sympathetic chord among a people which alone, as 
he writes, in Italy took no interest in its past. Gladly, therefore, Salu- 
tati accepted the post of under-secretary at Lucca. Here he found little 
more content. It is, perhaps, as he himself remarks, peculiarly a student’s 
weakness to think that every post would suit his studies save that which 
he has chanced to win. The secretarial duties, from which he derived 
his livelihood, were an irksome interruption to the scholarship which 
made his life. His correspondence, he confesses, is constantly in arrear ; 
he has found no time to write, nor even, alas, to read. Like many a 
stylist Salutati was perhaps no economis ‘of time. The Lucchesi may have 
had good reason for not reappointing their under-secretary, who is found 
in temporary rustication in his house at Settignano. His retirement 
was reculer pour mieux sauter; he received a call to Florence, where 
before long he won the coveted post of chancellor to the signoria, the 
blue ribbon of many a generation of humanists. Here he might well be 
satisfied. Ornatus prosperis et iactatus adversis in Florentinam urbem, 
portum michi, ut spes est, salutiferum, naviculam vite mee fessus impegi. 
But even at Florence his lot fell upon troubled times. One of the 
chancellor’s most important letters is an outspoken defence of Florence 
against Gregory XI. The pope’s invitation to enter a general Italian league 
was rejected on the same grounds which were afterwards to be utilised by 
early protestant publicists: Adde quod swmmus pontifex potest et, quod 
verecunde commemoro, solet de plenitudine potestatis rumpere federa, con- 
tractus rescindere, 1wramenta absolvere, et omnes ab huiusmodi promis- 
sionis nexibus liberare, et wnius rescripti edicto consuevit infringere que 
multis oportuit consensibus roborare, ut iam, st recte respicias, nichil 
jirmum, nichil durabile possis cum Ecclesia sancta componere, cum omnia 
possit apostolatus auctoritas irritare. The sentiment of nationality is 
strongly marked. The cause of Florence was that of Italy. Certamus... 
cum exteris gentibus, cum Italici nominis hostibus, cum illis qui, cum 
patria non sufficiat sua, in miseram Ausoniam mittuntur in predam. In 
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conclusion the pope is warned not to rely upon Florentine faction, due 
only to exaggerated love of liberty: Non putes quod cum libertatem 
singuli querant, illam wniversi perditum eant. Of these Florentine 
factions the chancellor had full experience, for in 1878 he witnessed 
the rising of the Ciompi. The permanent civil service usually fur- 
nished the first victims of a Florentine revolution. It is creditable 
to Salutati’s tact that he was left his office to give literary shape to 
the aspirations of democracy and the reprisals of reaction. 

The greater events of Italian history naturally receive comment in 
these letters, and it is not always easy to decide whether Salutati is 
writing as the secretary or as the man. A long letter of congratulation 
and advice is addressed to Charles of Naples, in which the writer gives 
expression to the general contemporary opinion of Giovanna’s high 
ability as a ruler ; it is, he says, the best title of Charles to fame that he 
has conquered so incomparable a queen. To the secretary of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti his Florentine confrére dwells on his delight that 
Bernabd has been arrested by the most virtuous prince of all Lombardy. 
Bernabd was, indeed, not yet murdered, but Salutati, as a true humanist, 
has no condemnation for tyrannicide. From the change of government 
he augured peace to all the Visconti’s neighbours. It is not the function 
of a permanent secretary to be a prophet. Five years later a letter to 
Francesco Novello de Carrara celebrates the recovery of Padua from the 
treacherous grasp of the Comes Virtutum. Here Salutati’s congratula- 
tions have a truer ring, Swm denique gente Italicus, patria Florentinus : 
natura et affectione Guelphus ; ut inter tot nexus tantaque vineula prorsus 
mon possim te non diligere nec tui status columen non amare. It 
must have needed all the secretary's professional impersonality to applaud 
Jacopo d’ Appiano’s assumption of the despotism of Pisa, and to assure 
him of his belief that he was innocent of the murder of Gambacorti and 
his sons. Jacopo was known at Florence to be a Viscontean agent, and 
Gambacorti had been warned of his machinations; yet the deed once 
done it was needful to defer the inevitable rupture. That the new tyrant 
was an inferior member of Salutati’s own profession made the task no 
pleasanter. Illustrious foreigners are also among the correspondents. 
Juan Fernandez de Heredia, soldier, diplomatist, and man of letters, is 
assured in many pages that history is the fount-head of all knowledge. 
Salutati would fain translate into Latin the lives of Plutarch which the 
knight of St. John had caused to be done into modern Greek and thence 
into Aragonese ; in return for a copy he would despatch a Latin transla- 
tion of the ‘Odyssey.’ A similar exchange is the object of an amusing 
letter to Jost of Moravia, who to this alone owes, perhaps, his corner in 
the world of letters. Salutati hopes that in return for a copy of Plutarch 
the margrave will inflict summary justice on the dean of Olmiitz for 
breach of contract in not forwarding the coveted ‘Chronica Regum Boemiae.’ 
A higher importauce, however, attaches to the light which is thrown upon 
the great literary movement of the age. Salutati’s compositions are too 
often frigid Ciceronian essays on moral topics, on the merits of friendship, 
the consolations of death. He is saved, however, by the sincerity of his 
feelings, and his letters upon the deaths of the two high priests of culture, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, are noble epitaphs to his great friends. The 
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former he regarded as the finest writer of his own or any age, surpassing 
Dante in rhymed Italian verse, Cicero and Virgil in Latin prose and 
poetry. The threatened fate of the unfinished ‘ Africa’ filled him with 
alarm ; rescued from the flames, he would with his own hands correct and 
annotate the poem and send a copy to each great seat of learning—to 
Bologna, to Paris, and to Oxford. Boccaccio also has the destiny of 
immortality, but from the list of works which is to win this guerdon the 
‘Decameron’ is absent. It was this enthusiasm for the classics, combined 
with the belief that the ascending series was not yet closed, that made the 
real force of the early humanists. Students of Dante will find interest in 
Salutati’s frank criticism on the first part of Benvenuto’s commentary as 
being too prosaic, and in his discussion of two passages of the ‘ Inferno’ 
(v. 60). Readers of Sacchetti will appreciate the tale of the secretary’s even- 
ing stroll on the piazza, when he heard ‘ Pippo’s’ marvellous music, which 
was neither song nor whistle, but resembled the subdued note of the cage 
bird on feeling an unwonted ray of sunshine. 

Nothing would more clearly illustrate the expansion of the new 
learning than an analysis of the classes to which Salutati’s correspondents 
belong—the professional humanists of the first rank, the gentry, the 
lawyers, the schoolmasters, the members of good burgher families. In 
almost every letter there are quotations from the classics, criticisms upon 
Latin authors, promises to lend codices, or requests to borrow. Yet it 
was a transition age between the great periods of learning, and after the 
death of Petrarch and Boccaccio humanism seemed likely to be choked 
by material interests. Hence the diatribes against the lawyers and the 
doctors, professions which made gold their idol and diverted youth from 
sound learning, the latter twisting the law to provide them with jewels 
and fine clothing, the former swarming upon the land and depriving their 
patients alike of life and livelihood. In writing to his noble correspondents 
Salutati always distinguishes them from among their fellows, who are 
devoted to hunting, hawking, and the pursuit of wealth. The exceptions 
are such men of gentle blood as Guido di Polenta, Roberto Guidi, count 
of Battifolle, Tommaso d’ Alviano, and above all Napoleone Orsini. The 
lamp of learning was still alight in the salt swamps of Ravenna, the rolling 
wastes of the Campagna, and the wild uplands of the Mugello. 

Nor are mere personal incidents in the lives of Salutati and his 
friends without interest in the social history of the age. The writer was 
twice married. It is characteristic that his chief friends were unable to 
attend the first wedding feast, on the plea of exile; they are begged at least 
to send their wives, and to provide the bridegroom with three thousand 
oranges. Marriage, however, was incompatible with study; had not 
Cicero observed that it was impossible to be the servant of a wife and 
of philosophy? Yet the young wife’s sudden death was as destructive to 
learning as her marriage. The widower’s letter to Boccaccio perhaps 
deserves quotation. Tanto merore confectus swm ut, memet oblitus, et 
tuarum literarum memoriam perdiderim et honestorum studiorum lucu- 
brationem omnino dimiserim, adeo quod institutum opusculum De vita 
associabili et operativa de medio michi currentis stili fervore subtraxerit ; 
nec mirum, quod enim pene inauditum est, michi cum illa omniwm rerum 
summa, concordia fuit, nec toto coniugit tempore unum in quo vel solo 
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verbo michi restiterit valeo recordari. Three years later the disconso- 
late scholar was forced to the confession In bigamiam incidi. 

The amusements and misfortunes of his friends supplied the 
humanist with texts for sermons. Petrarch was justly punished by ague 
for attending the marriage of the duke of Clarence with Violante Visconti 
at Pavia, where the luxury of the foul tyrant emphasised the sufferings of 
the poor. Francesco Bruni was yet more severely handled for his wanton 
villeggiatura. The papal secretary was studying the fathers; yet he 
wrote of verdant meads and nightingales, of eels and sucking pigs and 
winged fowl; he dwelt upon the peasants’ gifts of cherries, chestnuts, 
pears, and apples; he prided himself upon his skill with the rod, an art 
in which he had rapidly instructed his servants and his tenants ; and what 
wonder ? for magister artis ingeniique largitor, Venter. Then follows a 
discourse on the snares of the senses, for it is hinted that Bruni had other 
failings, inappropriate to his age and learning, which are attributed to 
the society of the clergy among whom he had his being. 

Once permanently settled at Florence, Salutati believed himself, as do 
all secretaries, to be overworked. His public duties, he complains, 
extended thoughout Italy, and wherever the Latin tongue was read. He 
had, moreover, a private practice among citizens too ignorant to explain 
their own affairs, much less to commit them to writing, and while he 
attempted to give shape to their ideas he would be interrupted by a 
summons to the signoria. His fame as an elegant letter-writer brought 
strange requests; one friend pressed for an invective against an enemy, 
another for a conclusive reply to Petrarch’s diatribe on marriage, and 
more especially second marriage. Love is severely handled in a versified 
letter to Alberto degli Albizzi, who had just exchanged exile for an 
existence yet more restless. 

In Salutati there is little trace of the jealousy, the self-conceit, the 
rancorous abuse of dilettante decadence. He held to the old traditions 
of religion, morality, and manners. He emphasises his belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, which already among his compeers was regarded as 
old-fashioned. A ‘pirate’ professor is warned not to clash with an esta- 
blished lecture on Seneca’s tragedies ; let the struggle for supremacy be in 
research and not the lecture room, non ex infimo docendi gradu, sed ex 
aliqua altioris culminis specula. A humanist often abused but rarely 
apologised, yet a letter of Salutati to one whom he had failed to greet be- 
comingly, because he was absorbed in play, may read a lesson in courtesy 
to many a modern whist-player: Verwntamen, ainice carissime, novisti 
quantum soleant illiusce ludi contaminatione mentes mortalium occupari, 
ita ut ludentes omnes, civilitatis immemores, sibi ipsi omniumque circum- 
stantium corone, et denique sepe ipsi omnium rerum opifici Deo turpiter 
irascantur. He had, moreover, courage and common sense. He dis- 
believed in the current tale that antichrist had been born. He re- 
proached his friends whom the plague had frightened from Florence when 
the city most needed them, and when the Ciompi were left to burn and 
plunder at will. His family, it is true, had been sent to the hills, but his 
wife was terror-stricken at her father’s and sister’s death ; the aromatic pill 
which he carried was rather a sensuous gratification than a sanitary amu- 
let. He scoffed at the prevailing astrological or medical superstitions, 
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criticising the fashionable theory of the corruption of the atmosphere 
which has left a too permanent survival in the term ‘influenza.’ Yet 
he was, perhaps, corrupted by the intellectual atmosphere of his age ; he 
was a pedant, possibly a prig. Many of his letters are wearisome dis- 
courses. Nevertheless the vast expanse of platitude is brightened by the 
many-twinkling smile of humour. Those who borrow books and keep 
them for six months will enjoy the retort to an importunate lender: Im- 
portune, querule, infeste, moleste et denique contwmeliose, nescio si dicam 
amice carissime. Ecce quod tibi libellum tuum, quem utinam nunquam 
vidissem, ne in ipso agnovissem quam vitrea, quan plumbea, quam vilis 
et quam fragilis foret amicitia tua, que pro quodam vilissimo scartabello 
mecum fuit et totiens et tam inurbane debacchata, remitto. Habes epi- 
stolas twas [Cicero’s letters], habes quod tam garrule deposcebas. Nichil 
plus debeo. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Thomas III, Marquis de Saluces : Etude historique et littéraire. Par 
N. Joraa. (St. Denis: H. Bouillant. 1893.) 


To English readers the name of Saluzzo is probably best known through 
a passing allusion in Chaucer, who associates it with ‘Mons Vesulus.’ 
It is a little town in the Piedmontese plain, just at the point at which the 
Po, rushing down from Monte Viso, ceases to be an impetuous mountain 
torrent as it enters that plain. It was not till 1142 that it became the 
capital of a marquisate, which ultimately, after many vicissitudes, became 
merged, as was but natural, in the dominions of the dukes of Savoy. 
Monsieur Jorga has devoted to the life of one of the independent 
marquises of Saluzzo, Thomas III (born 1356, died 1416), a painstaking 
monograph, which, though a thesis presented to the university of Leipzig, 
is yet printed at St. Denis, and is thus (especially when taking into 
account the probable nationality of the author as indicated by his name) 
quite a cosmopolitan production. M. Jcrga’s work is thorough and con- 
scientious, though he laments that he has been limited to the use of 
printed authorities only. Yet, as he half confesses, his hero is not a 
very interesting or important personage. 

Politically Thomas III's life and reign form an episode in the early 
history of French influence in North Italy. The marquis of Saluzzo, 
frequently attacked by his more powerful neighbours the princes of 
Achaia (a cadet branch of the house of Savoy) and the marquises of 
Montferrat, naturally seeks aid from the Dauphin on the other side of the 
Alps, becomes his vassal, and gladly welcomes the arrival of Charles of 
Orleans to take possession of his wife’s dower of Asti. But in 1418 
Thomas had to yield to the force of events and do homage for Saluzzo to 
the prince of Achaia. His reign thus affords an interesting study in the 
history of the advance of the house of Savoy, but is of local interest and 
importance only, so that M. Jorga’s careful researches will only attract 
the few students who for one reason or another are drawn towards the 
history of Saluzzo. M. Jorga points out in his preface, and it may be 
well to note the fact here, that, in consequence of the long French occu- 
pation of the marquisate in the sixteenth century, most of the medieval 
Saluzzo archives are now among the archives of Grenoble, the number 
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of documents there preserved being, according to a competent authority, 
no less than 1,719. 

From a literary point of view Thomas III is of rather greater import- 
ance. During his captivity in Turin (at the hands of the prince of 
Achaia) he wrote in 1895 an allegorical poem of great length, entitled 
‘Le Chevalier Errant.’ M. Jorga has carefully investigated this produc- 
tion, and prints numerous extracts from it. It is mainly interesting as 
embodying many personal experiences, bad and good, of the author during 
his restless and troubled career, and as illustrating the amount of literary 
culture (e.g. the books with which he was acquainted) possessed by a four- 
teenth-century Piedmontese princelet. But, as even M. Jorga has to 
admit, this poem is generally tedious in the extreme, and is a production 
of the pseudo-chivalry of the fourteenth century. Tournaments and for- 
lorn damsels in distress, many digressions, and much allegorising leave 
little room for anything else. 

M. Jorga gives a very full index, while he hints that his four pages of 
‘ Corrigenda’ (certainly a disproportionate amount) are due to his inability 
to correct the proofs in all respects. As he seems puzzled (p. 58) by 
certain local names in Provence, it may be well to point out that all the 
places named are (like those mentioned with them) in the valley of the 
Ubaye, and its side glens, north of Barcelonnette. Hence ‘ Serena’ is the 
present ‘Sérenne,’ near St. Paul, and ‘ Meliceto’ probably ‘ Maljasset,’ 
at the head of the valley, while ‘ Archia’ is ‘Larche’ or ‘ L’Arche,’ 
on the way from Barcelonnette to the Col de l’Argentiére or de Larche, 
one of the ‘great passes of the Alps’ which was crossed by Francis I’s 
army in 1515. W. A. B. Cooniner. 


Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. J. R, Green. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1894.) 


THE history of fifteenth-century England, and that of English municipal 
life in the middle ages, have shared an undeserved neglect in the past, 
but of recent years much has been done to wipe out the reproach in both 
cases. Mrs. Green has the honour, however, of being the first to bring 
the two lines of study to a focus and make a serious attempt to estimate 
the importance of the part played by the English towns in the last critical 
century of the expiring middle ages. Persuaded that the seeds of the 
great outburst of the Tudor time were stirring beneath the frozen surface 
of the preceding age, she endeavours to picture for us what may be called 
the domestic reaction of that great growth of English commerce which 
Schanz has described in his elaborate monograph. The book opens with 
a vigorous protest against the habit of looking upon the fifteenth century 
as ‘the profoundly tragic close of a great epoch,’ a pitiful period of low 
and material views in politics and society; the nation ‘soured and de- 
moralised by thirty-five years of a war that was as unjust as it was 
unfortunate,’ the ruling class destroying itself in a selfish war of factions, 
the townsmen sunk in a sordid apathy to all the higher aspects of life. 
That in many of the things which make a nation great the age was barren 
by the side of its successor, or even its predecessor, is not denied, but the 
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saving leaven which redeems it from the charge of unfruitfulness is dis- 
covered in the quiet revolution of industry and commerce, and the silent 
growth of the sturdy middle class, which was in the next century to rise 
upon the ashes of the feudal nobility. The expansion of English com- 
merce, the briskness and vitality of town life, the slow but effective train- 
ing of a whole class of men in the methods and discipline of government, 
the visible embodiment of their strong sense of local unity in the multi- 
tude of new town halls, the learning and resources of their town clerks, 
all these and many other features of their humble annals are insisted 
upon with a fervour which sometimes borders on the dithyrambic. It 
“was an age of democratic transition, ‘in many ways extraordinarily like 
our own.’ True, the magnates of the towns, whose advent to wealth and 
power constituted this democratic revolution, were oligarchs of the most 
uncompromising type in their own local spheres; but even here, we are 
told, the growth of prosperity and decreasing isolation was not unaccom- 
panied by an agitation for more popular government, which was sometimes 
successful, if only for a season. 

While admitting that historians have been apt to exaggerate the gloom 
of the fifteenth century, and that Mrs. Green has done good service in 
emphasising the presence of elements of promise for the future, we are 
inclined to think that the picture she has drawn is alittle overcharged. To 
us the dawn seems greyer than it is painted in these picturesque pages. 
The facts which are here brought together to illustrate the growthof English 
trade in the earlier part of the period are interesting, but they ought not to 
obscure the broad line of demarcation which the firm estabiishment of the 
Yorkist dynasty constituted in this as in other respects. Nor can it be ad- 
mitted without more evidence than seems forthcoming that ‘it was doubt- 
less through its vigorous burghers that the house of commons in the early 
part of the fifteenth century laid hold of powers which it had never had 
before nor was to have again for two hundred years.’ Their experience 
in local government certainly did not shine very conspicuously in the 
commons’ exercise of its new powers. It may very well be that it was 
they who were always querulously complaining of ‘lack of governance,’ 
while they crippled the government by keeping the purse-strings tightly 
closed. Men who grasped such powers in the state might have been 
expected to play a less helpless and inglorious part than they did in the 
unfortunate reign of Henry VI. Some advance was made in mate- 
rial things even before the close of the civil struggle; but here too 
Mrs. Green scarcely makes sufficient allowance for the check administered 
to the expanding trade of the country by the disastrous war with France. 
Bristol and the Cinque Ports suffered most severely, and the discontent of 
the latter contributed one of its most unquiet elements to the war of 
factions. That there was a decided retrogression from the preceding 
century in public spirit and municipal liberty would appear more clearly 
in these volumes if Mrs. Green had not embodied many episodes of town 
life in the fourteenth century in her description of the fifteenth-century 
town. There is one rather curious instance of this ecleclic method. In 
speaking of the social rise of city men at the close of this period seen in 
the creation of citizens as knights of the Bath by Edward IV, Mrs. Green 
adds, with a simple reference to the Paston Letters, that ‘ the Poles of Hull 
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were rising into importance.’ The reader who did not know would be 
surprised to learn that the family in question had been ennobled almost a 
century before. 

Another current view traversed in these volumes is that which finds 
in the fifteenth century the culmination of the process which finally 
handed over the government of the towns to close oligarchies. The 
evidence adduced does not compel, however, more than a slight qualification 
of this view. Itis quite probable, as Mrs. Green urges, that popular govern- 
ment in the towns had never been much of a reality, and that the ruling 
class had been gradually reducing it to a form; but this does not alter 
the fact that the fifteenth century stereotyped the narrow oligarchies of 
the vast majority of English towns. An ‘ effort to enlarge the sphere of 
political activity ’ can apparently only be asserted of Norwich, Lynn, and 
Sandwich ; at all events no other instances are cited. These were all in 
a way exceptional towns under the direct influence of the constitution of 
London, and in the two former the movement which gave them repre- 
sentative common councils belongs to the first decade or so of the 
century. It is admitted too that no permanent popular colour was 
imparted to their constitution. 

We have ventured to criticise some of Mrs. Green’s main contentions, 
but we are not the less alive to the great value of her work. It makes 
no claim to work up inedited material, but it brings together from a wide 
range of printed sources an immense mass of facts and extracts from them, 
a narrative of admirable perspicuousness and literary power. Such a 
vivid picture of the life of the medieval English town will be indispensable 
to every student of the time. It does not, of course, fall within the scope 
of the book to enter into the many vexed questions that besiege the in- 
quirer into the origin and early history of municipal life; but on one or 
two of these points Mrs. Green holds decided views of her own, which at 
least deserve serious consideration. Dr. Gross’s views on the nature and 
ultimate fate of the merchant guild are subjected to severe criticism on the 
basis of materials relating to the Trinity guild at Coventry, supplied by Miss 
Dormer Harris. But the fact that Coventry had possessed a merchant 
guild before the grant of 1340 is overlooked, and the relation of the later 
to the earlier may have some bearing on the question at issue. The 
explanation offered of the rather puzzling use of cives (or burgenses) and 
communitas is interesting, if not convincing: ‘I venture to suggest that 
cives was the term used for the corporate body of citizens possessing 
chartered rights, while communitas stood for the citizens in another 
aspect, as the community which held property and enjoyed privileges by 
immemorial custom, before a charter of free borough had been obtained. 
The uses of communitas are, as is too well known, many, but it was 
employed so constantly to express the corporate character of chartered 
boroughs that the attempt to identify it with the community of the old 
burh seems to rest on a very doubtful basis. When Ipswich received its 
charter from King John it was the tota villata burgi which assembled to 
elect the ruling magistrates, and it was the communitas ville which met 
and gave its assent to the ordinances of the new governing body. Among 
the few mistakes of a trifling kind which we have noted is the ascription 
on two occasions of the first capture of Bordeaux by the French to 1445 
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instead of 1451. We do not know on what authority the ‘Libel of 
English Policy’ is attributed to the hand of Bishop Moleyns. Pauli in 
his preface to Hertzberg’s edition, which Mrs. Green does not seem to 
have used, declared himself unable to solve the problem of its authorship. 
James Tarr. 


Zur Verhaftung des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen. Von Dr. GUSTAV 
TursBa. (Reprinted from the XXIII. Jahresbericht der k.k. Ober- 
realschule im II. Bezirke Wien.) (Vienna. 1894.) 


THis essay well deserved reprinting, although to my mind the gist of the 
matter treated in it is outside the new and corrected documentary evidence 
produced in its appendix. There can be no doubt that Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, who was slippery enough himself not to err by over-trusting others, 
was taken grievously by surprise when, after surrendering to Charles,V on 
19 June 1547, instead of being raised from his knees by the emperor, 
he was handed over to Alva and detained in custody for a period of 
five years. It is equally certain that the emperor’s acceptance of the 
interpretation placed by the appointed mediators (the electors Joachim of 
Brandenburg and Maurice of Saxony) upon the terms—as Bishop Granvelle 
writes them in his letter to the queen of Hungary—d gnad et wngenad 
extended merely to the promised exclusion of capital punishment, per- 
petual imprisonment, and loss of lands. The question remains why the 
mediators had, on their own account, personally guaranteed Philip, in 
case of his surrender, against further inconvenience (Beschwerwng), and 
how he had come to trust. this undertaking. Dr. Turba shows, more 
decisively than protestant historians have usually been disposed to admit, 
that the responsibility for this miscarriage cannot be brought home to the 
emperor and his ministers; and this view is confirmed by the authentic 
copy here first given of the mediators’ articles, as communicated by 
Granvelle to Queen Maria. Yet it is not easy to explain why the landgrave 
should have confided in the delusive security offered him by the new 
elector Maurice and his colleague, more especially as Philip’s position 
was not exactly desperate, and had been improved by the reverse ex- 
perienced towards the end of May by the imperialist duke Eric of 
Brunswick. Thus the real difficulty remains unsolved. It is noticeable 
that Dr. Turba acquits the emperor of the charge that at an earlier period 
of the negotiations he imposed upon Philip offensive aid against his old 
ally John Frederick, and mentions the rumour at the imperial court that 
this dishonourable condition was suggested by Philip himself. The 
chequered reputation of the ‘magnanimous’ landgrave need, however, 
hardly be burdened by this painful insinuation. A. W. Warp. 


Maria Stuart und der Tod Darnleys. Von Dr. H. Forst. 
(Bonn: Emil Tschiersky. 1894.) 


In his present brochure on Mary Stuart’s responsibility for the death of 
Darnley Dr. Forst confines himself to an examination of the extant 
documentary evidence, exclusive of the casket letters. In a paper 
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(‘ Beitrige zur Geschichte der Maria Stuart’) contributed to Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift (vol. xvi. pp. 241-70) he had attempted to demon- 
strate the inconclusiveness of the arguments against the authenticity of 
the letters ;. and his present aim is to meet the main objections that have 
been raised by Bekker, Sepp, and Philippson to the other evidence 
collected by the Scottish government. In the discharge of this task he 
admittedly suffers under the disadvantage that he has been unable to 
consult many of the original authorities, and has been compelled to content 
himself with accepting the version of the facts supplied by his opponents. 
Even if in many instances he may have succeeded in refuting them, his 
processes are sometimes more laborious than they might otherwise have 
been, and the general result is more or less fragmentary and futile. To 
discuss intricate and controverted historical questions on second-hand 
evidence is scarcely in any circumstances legitimate, and the more 
intricate and controverted they are this method- becomes the more 
unjustifiable. The Marian controversy is at least not one of those in 
which the avowed use of this method can be permitted, for perhaps more 
than any other historical controversy it has been confused and compli- 
cated by discussions based on an imperfect mastery of the original 
evidence. The impartiality and acuteness with which Dr. Forst deals 
with historical evidence renders it the more to be regretted that he should 
have afforded any excuse for classing him with the impulsive enthusiasts 
who supply their lack of knowledge by the unrestrained exercise of senti- 
ment and prejudice. His vindication, however, of the documentary evi- 
dence—even when he is not engaged in simply slaying the slain—is in 
several respects superficial, and he over-estimates the importance of this 
evidence for present historical purposes. Apart from the casket letters 
the main evidence against Mary is circumstantial. To refute the testi- 
mony of the various witnesses cannot touch this evidence ; and even if 
Dr. Forst had succeeded in reconciling this testimony with itself and with 
established facts all suspicion would not be removed from it. He forgets 
that it is vitiated by the fact that some of those who took part in collect- 
ing it were themselves engaged in the plot against Darnley, and that 
others not directly engaged in it were privy to it or its abettors. The 
theory of Philippson that the plot was contrived and carried out, not by 
Bothwell, but by Moray and the protestants, may be unsupported by evi- 
dence, and even essentially incredible ; but it is undeniable that most of 
the leading protestant nobles, and probably even Moray, knew before- 
hand that the death of Darnley was determined on, and practically, if 
not formally, consented to his death. Dr. Forst explains the failure of 
Moray to proceed against Huntly and other well-known conspirators by 
the fact of their power; but to suppose that Moray was actuated by 
consuming anxiety to revenge the death of Darnley is to beg the ques- 
tion. The procedure in the first instance against Bothwell, and finally 
against the queen, for the murder was dictated solely by political motives. 
It was on this account alone in some degree hypocritical; but, in 
addition to this, the prosecutors had to control the evidence of the wit- 
nesses so as to exclude its reference to other conspirators. 
T. F. Henperson. 


voL. X.—NO. XXXVI, M 
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Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs, pre- 
served principally in the Archives of Simancas. Vol. II. Elizabeth, 
1568-1579. Edited by Martin A. 8. Hume, F.R.Hist.8. Published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London: H.M, 
Stationery Office. 1894.) 


PROBABLY before the publication of the Venetian and Spanish calendars 
no one would ever have guessed at the immense importance of foreign 
archives in enabling English people to read in its true light the history 
of their own nation. The earlier volumes of the Spanish archives, edited 
by M. Bergenroth, have upset many a cherished theory which had held 
its ground without challenge for two or three centuries, and have scat- 
tered to the winds many a prejudice derived from the perusal of protestant 
historians. But what is most surprising in the whole matter is the light 
thrown upon the gossip of the English court by the despatches of the 
Venetian and still more by those of the Spanish ambassadors of the reign 
of Henry VIII. The despatches of Eustace Chapuys are more valuable 
in this respect than all the accumulated treasures of the Record Office 
and the Cottonian library in the British Museum. It cannot, indeed, 
be said that the records preserved at Simancas relating to the first twenty 
years of Elizabeth’s reign are so rich, either as regards general history or 
courtly gossip, as those which have appeared under the editorial care of 
M. Bergenroth or Don Pascual de Gayangos. Still they are in both these 
respects of considerable value. ‘Two volumes of the reign have already 
appeared. Of the first, which was reviewed in our January number of 
1894, we shall have nothing to say except so far as may be necessary in 
illustration of the contents of the second. 

At the opening of this volume Don Guzman de Silva is still ambas- 
sador from Philip of Spain, but is superseded by Don Guerau de Spes in 
the summer of the year 1568, very soon after the dismissal of Dr. Mann, 
the English ambassador to Spain, who had disgusted Philip by his out- 
spoken revilings of the pope and the Roman church. Mann must have 
been most injudicious, for, not content with scoffing at religious proces- 
sions, he had been heard to say that the pope was a canting little monk. 
After the recall of Don Guerau, who had suggested his own removal and 
was sent as ambassador to Venice, there is no ambassador; but Antonio 
de Guaras, a merchant of London, carried on the diplomatic intercourse 
between the two courts for four or five years, till the appointment of Ber- 
nardino de Mendoza in January 1578. The name of Antonio de Guaras 
was, we believe, almost unknown to English historians till Mr. Froude’s 
history of the reign of Elizabeth appeared, and even there the notices of 
him are few and far between. It will be better known in the future, not 
only because of the prominent part played by him, as detailed in the 
numerous letiers addressed by him to Philip and others calendared in this 
volume, but also by the interesting monograph published in 1892 by 
Mr. Richard Garnett. After the dismissal of Don Guerau de Spes in 
December 1571, upon the discovery of his complicity in Ridolfi’s plot, he 
plays a most important part, for though not accredited as ambassador he 
behaves himself and is treated by the queen and Cecil almost exactly as 
if he were. He must have been an old man, for he had been living in 
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this country for nearly forty years, and seems to have been highly trusted 
by the king of Spain, for in his instructions to Guzman de Silva, who had 
preceded Guerau de Spes as ambassador, Philip had recommended him 
to avail himself of the services of Guaras, as being thoroughly conver- 
sant with English affairs. The same advice was not given to the new 
ambassador, against whose wishes Guaras was appointed to look after 
Spanish interests in England after his departure. No one would guess 
from the tone of the letters addressed by him to Philip and the duke of 
Alva, as well as those addressed to himself by the king, that he held no 
official position. In fact he was caressed by the queen and her minister, 
just as if there had been no foundation for the suspicions which had long 
been entertained at the English court as regards his actions and inten- 
tions. He had been kept a prisoner in his own or some other house since 
8 May 1569, till the time when he was seized and turned out, every room 
having been locked and sealed up in the queen’s name. He managed, 
however, to write many letters to Philip and the duke of Alva, some of 
which amply vindicate the suspicions entertained about him. Thus in 
June 1570 he gives his opinion unreservedly that ‘if his majesty would 
now attack England he could conquer it without drawing the sword if the 
force sent were of sufficient extent, because in such case all the catholics 
would at once join him, whereas if the force were not equal to that of 
the English it is feared they (the catholics) would join their fellow country- 
men on the defensive’ (p. 252). Afterwards he says that the council 
clearly understand that if Spain were to declare itself openly the majority 
of the English would come over to their side. Between 3 Sept. 1570 and 
26 March 1572 no letter of his appears in the Simancas archives, but it is 
evident that at the latter date he is quite at liberty, and apparently on the 
best of terms with Burghley, who, he says, rules the whole of the country. 
For some reason or other both the queen and her prime minister found it 
worth their while to pet and caress him, both of them wishing to diminish 
the strained relations existing between the two countries since the dis- 
missal of the ambassador. His sympathies as far as religion is con- 
cerned may be judged by the account he gives in a letter to the duke of 
Alva, 80 Aug. 1572. After detailing what he has heard of St. Bartholo 

mew’s massacre—viz. that ‘eight thousand huguenots have been put to 
death, the whole faction, together with the man they call the king of 
Navarre, the prince of Condé, and the admiral of France, as well as all the 
principal persons met together for the marriage feast of Navarre ’—he 
adds,‘ God grant that it may be true and that these rebel heretics have 
met with this bad end’ (p.409). Again, in a letter addressed to the duke 
of Alva he says that when the news of the massacre reached England 
the bishops went to the queen, urging upon her that the imprisoned 
bishops and clergy should all be executed, but that the queen would not 
consent to it. 

From 6 to 12 October he was at court every day, apparently 
endeavouring with Burghley to smooth over all the difficulties of the 
situation, and was of opinion that Burghley was willing to make some 
sacrifices, if only a good understanding could be arrived at between Philip 
and Elizabeth. But at the beginning of the next month Guaras was 
suspected of being of the cabal conspiring against the queen. -Though 
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after December 1572 the Simancas records give us no information for 
nearly two years, the gap is filled by extracts from his correspondence 
preserved in the Cottonian library and elsewhere in the British Museum. 
From December 1574 till the time of his arrest and imprisonment they 
are continuous. He was certainly in correspondence with Mary queen of 
Scots, at that time a prisoner in England, as he had been also with the 
prince’s ‘good grandmother,’ who had years ago written to him on the 
subject of James’s marriage with the infanta, and with others who were 
plotting rebellion, and it was not without very reasonable cause that he 
anticipated his arrest on 19 Oct. 1577 by destroying his letters and 
papers. He was not released till May 1579, after Bernardino de Mendoza 
had been appointed ambassador to England. The renewal of diplomatic 
relations with Spain probably saved his life, the queen having told the 
new ambassador that he would have been hanged if he had not been one 
of Philip’s sub‘ects. Soon afterwards he was ordered to leave England 
within ten days of 8 June, but fresh suspicions arose and he did not escape 
from the country till the end of May in the following year; and the last 
we hear of him is his stay in Paris till July, on his return to his native 
country. We have dwelt the longer on Guaras’s history partly because 
he has been so little noticed till lately and partly because of the singular 
position which he held for five years, acting almost as if he were an 
ambassador, though possessing no credentials as such. In fact he makes 
a claim for a grant of 20,000 crowns on the score of his having served 
the king since the time when the duchess of Parma first employed him, 
and especially for the service rendered for more than seven years since the 
beginning of the troubles of 1570-1578, and for his having settled matters 
in which others who had been sent to negotiate had failed, and that to the 
surprise of everybody. 

As regards the general contents of the volume, they are extremely 
interesting ; and for those who do not care to read the documents they 
have been well epitomised in the editor's preface. But Major Hume, 
though well acquainted with the history of the period, writes English in 
an awkward style and is not always very perspicuous. In other respects 
the volume is not perfectly edited, and, what is quite inexcusable in so 
large a type as that in which these works are issued, there are many 
mistakes of press, of which the modest sample of eleven given in the 
meagre list of errata represents not so much as a tithe of the proper 
number. There ought also to have been more notes, to explain the names 
of persons with whom ordinary readers are not familiar. Some, perhaps, 
it would have been impossible to find out, such havoc do Spanish writers 
make with English names, and in the present case this difficulty is 
increased by the fact that nearly all these despatches were written in 
cipher. As a specimen we select Katermilme as the Spanish for Walter 
Mildmay. 

The chief feature to be noticed is the contrast between the respective 
attitudes of Spain and England. In the first volume Spain is dominant, 
but before the conclusion of the second England has entirely gained the 
ascendency. All the time the two sovereigns were addressing each other 
as the dearest friends, yet Elizabeth was doing all she could to foster and 
encourage the revolt of the Netherlands, and Philip was only hindered by 
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his own indecision from following the advice of his ambassadors and 
invading England. And yet there was a moment when he was almost 
persuaded to undertake what he thought would result in the re-establish- 
ment of the catholic faith in England. Guerau de Spes on 8 Jan. 1569 
had conveyed to him the message of the queen of Scots, ‘Tell the 
ambassador that if his master will help me I shall be queen of England 
in three months, and mass shall be said all over the country.’ The mes- 
sage reached the king of Spain a few days before he wrote his letter to the 
duke of Alva in which he says, ‘Don Guerau points out .. . the good 
opportunity . . . to remedy religious affairs in that country by deposing 
the present queen and giving the crown to the queen of Scotland, who 
would immediately be joined by all the catholics. It will be well . . . to 
inquire . . . what success would probably attend such a design. . . . If you 
think the chance will be lost by again waiting to consult me, you may at 
once take the steps you may consider advisable in conformity with this 
my desire and intention.’ The invasion of England was deferred for 
nearly twenty years, the duke of Alva’s present view being that an open 
rupture with England at the present time would scarcely be ‘advan- 
tageous, considering the state of the treasury,’ and the Netherlands 
being ‘so exhausted with the war and late disturbances and so bereft of 
ships and many other things necessary for a fresh war.’ 

In one point Philip was wiser than all the queen’s advisers. He saw, 
what few other councillors did, that the queen never intended to marry, 
but was only fooling her suitors, partly for political reasons, partly out of 
mere coquetry. The idea of a marriage with the archduke of Austria was 
nearly extinct at the beginning of this volume, and that with either of the 
brothers of the French king was coming to its termination before the end 
of it. It seems most probable that Elizabeth had made up her mind not 
to marry after all idea of Leicester’s success was over. What reason she 
had was best known to herself, but if common reports were true no one 
can wonder that such was her determination. In December 1574 Guaras 
speaks of a plan which was concerted for marrying one of the sons of the 
earl of Hertford and Lady Catharine Grey ‘to a daughter of Leicester 
and the queen of England, who, it is said, is kept hidden, although there 
are bishops to witness that she is legitimate’ (p. 491). 

We gather both from the accounts of this and of the preceding volume 
that Elizabeth, though she could upon occasion hold her own against all 
her council, has been credited with more diplomatic address than she 
deserves. She is almost uniformly spoken of as being wholly given up to 
pleasure, whilst in the numerous divergences of opinion amongst her 
councillors Cecil appears to manage everything his own way. Both the 
queen and her astute minister were quite alive to the importance of the 
proverb Divide et impera and to the desirableness of preserving the balance 
of power in Europe; but the application of the maxim was difficult in the 
case of assisting the rebellion in the Low Countries, when there was a 
chance of their being annexed to France. To cripple Spain was very de- 
sirable, but to aggrandise France was a policy distinctly to be avoided ; 
and both in assisting the huguenots in the one country and the Calvin- 
ists in the other her ministers did not feel the same difficulty which could 
not but present itself to the mind of the queen, that to encourage the re- 
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bellion of subjects against their sovereign might form a precedent for the 
same game being played against herself by the catholics of England. 
Nevertheless the truth of the Venetian ambassador’s saying, that the ‘ queen 
of England feeds herself and lives in safety upon thelosses and misfortunes 
of others,’ was recognised in other courts than that of the most Christian 
king and his mother.' But the queen of England in both cases boldly 
protested that she was acting only as mediator, and that if her advice had 
been listened to the affairs both of France and of Flanders would not now 
be in their present condition.? This was in answer to the queen mother’s 
haughty words to Elizabeth’s ambassador that it was useless to deny the 
assistance rendered to the insurgents at La Rochelle, and that his queen 
would live to repent her mode of progeeding. 

As for the ecclesiastical matters of the second decade of the reign, 
there is less that is new in this second volume than in the first. But 
it entirely confirms what might have been gathered from the first, that 
the number of adherents to the old faith was much greater both among 
clergy and laity than has been commonly supposed. It may be gathered 
from notices scattered up and down in both volumes that Elizabeth vainly 
strove to convince herself that the church had been reformed after the 
Lutheran model; but that Lutheranism existed in England only in her 
own idea, the mass of her protestant and puritan subjects being wholly 
Calvinist. One of the items in the faulty and insufficient index is 
entered thus, with six places of reference : ‘ AugustinianCreed.’ Probably 
most people would interpret this as meaning the creed of Calvin, which 
Calvinists have always tried to represent as identical with that of 
St. Augustine. Reference to the places where the word occurs will show 
that itis not the Augustinian creed, but the Augustan creed or the confes- 
sion of Augsburg, that is alluded to. In three of them it is definitely 
spoken of as such, and one of the passages alludes to the town of 
Augsburg and has nothing whatever to do with the celebrated confession 
of faith which derives its name from that town. As regards the character 
and conduct of the bishops and clergy of the new learning, a Spanish 
ambassador was not likely to have a very favourable opinion; but we 
learn from him that Jewel of Salisbury, whom he styles a great heretic, 
had been the chief instigator when the queen seized the money sent by 
Philip for the pay of his troops in the Netherlands, the bishop. saying 
that God had sent it to defend his gospel (p. 91). Im another letter, 
written by a Portuguese named Fogada, we are again told that, as a 
revenge for the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, the English ‘ bishops 
went to the queen and represented to her that, to prevent disturbances, 
the bishops and other clergy now imprisoned should be executed’ (p. 412). 

We have been obliged to omit all reference to Elizabeth's treatment 
of the unfortunate queen of Scots, but may, perhaps, have an opportunity 
of recurring to that subject after the appearance of the next volume 
of this valuable series. 


1 Venetian Calendar, 1558-1580, p. 568. 2 Ibid. p. 561. 
* Compare above, p. 163. 
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Martiri di Libero Pensiero e Vittime della Santa Inquisizione nei 
Secoli XVI, XVII, e XVIII. Per A. Berronortr. (Roma: Tipo- 
grafia delle Mantellate. 1892.) 


THis is a very useful and, for certain purposes, valuable collection of 
documents relating to executions and other punishments carried out by the 
civil governor of Rome, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, at the instance of the Roman inquisition. The documents have 
been made accessible by the fact that the archives of this official came 
into the hands of the government of Italy on the occupation of Rome. 
They are published with the view of illustrating the activity of the Roman 
inquisition during these centuries ; but Signor Bertolotti is careful to point 
out that they cannot be taken as at all representing the entire activity of 
that body, inasmuch as these pages only refer to those who were handed 
over to the civil power for certain punishments. The archives of the 
inquisition itself are not accessible, being kept by that still existing Con- 
gregation, and are not open to the inspection of the historian. Signor 
Bertolotti has, however, supplemented his information on these matters by 
the help of the archives of Mantua and other Italian states, in which a 
considerable correspondence with the inquisition is preserved. 

The object of the compiler is, he tells us in his introduction, purely 
historical, and no attack is intended specially on the Roman church. 
‘All churches,’ he says, with some truth, ‘I believe to be intolerant.’ 
It is perhaps a pity that he should somewhat depreciate the value of what 
seems as a whole to be a carefully collected series of historical records by 
an introduction which is, to say the least, somewhat unnecessarily excited. 
This undue excitement has perhaps a little tended to weaken the author’s 
sense of what should properly be called religious persecution. In his in- 
troduction he speaks of Pius V as having been the cause of severe persecu- 
tions of ‘ heretics, Jews, Turks, prostitutes, and journalists ’ (if we may so 
translate gazzettieri) ; and the list sufficiently shows that Signor Bertolotti 
has hardly considered what classes of persons the state should tolerate, 
and what class the state may be compelled to repress. But this mere 
slip in the introduction would be of little moment if it were not that it is 
perhaps this confusion which has led Signor Bertolotti to include under 
his ‘ martyrs’ many whose offences appear to be almost purely political. 
Examples of this may be seen in Signor Bertolotti’s fifth section, where 
he gives us documents concerning the execution of Gian Paolo Baglioni 
in 1520, and in his nineteenth section, in which he gives extracts from the 
archives of the governor of Rome of the year 1565 with respect to the exe- 
cution of some person or persons accused of conspiring to murder Pius IV. 
Signor Bertolotti himself points out that these are political executions; but 
why did he include the notices of them in his work? Other examples of 
the same confusion can be found in sections xxvii. and xxix., while in 
sections xxxix., xl., and lxxii. the causes of punishment are not stated. 
These records are all interesting, but they do not seem to belong to the 
work as it is described in its title. Indeed, this title obviously needs altera- 
tion. There are in the book no records of the eighteenth century at 
all, and only seventeen sections respecting the seventeenth century. 

The collection is still, however, interesting and useful. There has 
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always been some doubt as to the extent and character of the action of 
the Roman inquisition, and this collection gives us some interesting and 
trustworthy material. It shows that the inquisition was at least at times 
sufficiently active, but also it seems to bring out the fact that its activity 
was not very great as compared with that of similar organisations else- 
where. It is quite true, as Signor Bertolotti says, that the documents 
only represent a part of the activity of the inquisition, but probably they 
do represent to some extent the more serious and severe punishments in- 
flicted by it. Signor Bertolotti’s reference to the miriadi di roghi inalzati 
nella citta det Papi is an absurd and not very creditable exaggeration. 
It is to be‘regretted, at least from the point of view of the historian, that 
the Congregation of the Inquisition does not publish its records, but ac- 
cording to Signor Bertolotti there still remain large quantities of registers 
belonging to the office of the governor of Rome, accessible to the his- 
torical student and not yet examined. It is impossible that any final 
judgment should be passed upon the subjects connected with persecution 
in Rome until this has been done. A. J. CARLYLE. 


Periods of Ewropean History. V. Europe, 1598-1715. By Henry 
OrrnEyY WAKEMAN. (London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1894.) 


Mr. WakemAN has been well advised in imparting, if not unity, at least 
something of cohesion to his narrative by directing the special attention 
of his readers to the growth of the monarchical power of France, and 
thus, as it were, repeatedly recalling them to their bearings. Not that 
several of his other chapters or passages are inferior in execution to those 
which deal with French affairs ; while of his personal sketches, with which 
he has evidently taken pains, that of Lewis XIV, whose essentially royal 
qualities he underrates, does not strike me as the most successful. His 
account of the thirty years’ war, one of the few historical subjects of the 
kind in which English learners have been lucidly instructed, is careful and 
competent throughout, and his references to Swedish history by no means 
owe the whole of their effectiveness to Geijer’s patriotic pages. It is at 
times difficult to suppress a wish that teachers would trust a little more to 
one another’s powers of presentment, and that such historical knowledge 
and literary ability as Mr. Wakeman’s could be spent upon more enduring 
work. I had noted various details in his book which to my mind might be 
modified with advantage; but the effect of the whole is good, and the 
workmanship scholarly, and I see no reason for quarrelling with the mere 
mannerisms of an excellent course of lectures. It would be even less ex- 
cusable to take up the gauntlet which Mr. Wakeman throws down in his 
preface, when he says that in his spelling of names he has followed custom 
as ‘the only reasonable and consistent rule.’ In theory he is perfectly 
right; but does custom at Oxford or elsewhere tolerate such hybrids as 
‘ Cleves-Jiilich ’ and ‘ Lothaire of Trier’? And for what reason does a 
‘ duke’ in France become a duc, unless it be to mark the distinction that 
‘in England the nobles were a class singled out from their fellow-coun- 
trymen by greater responsibilities, in France they became a caste distin- 
guished from the inferior people by special privileges’? In this, as in 
most of Mr: Wakeman’s antitheses, with which, indeed, he overflows, 
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there is truth as well as point; but students should so far as possible be 
spared sayings which not only require but challenge criticism. I venture 
on this hint because, notwitstanding his manifest tendency to epigram, 
Mr. Wakeman’s judgments, both in pragmatic and in personal history, 
strike me as on the whole singularly well-balanced and fair. 

A. W. Warp. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. With Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. WHeatuey. Vols. II.- 
IV. (London: George Bell & Sons. 1893-4.) 


At the present time of writing the new edition of Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ has 
reached its fourth volume, over which the expurgator’s sponge, if it has 
passed at all, has passed with the very gentlest touch. Since in a former 
number of this Review fault was found with Mr. Wheatley’s treatment 
of certain passages of the manuscript with which he had to deal in editing 
his first volume, I may as well say that these passages concerned Mrs. Pepys. 
Although the partner of her lot only set her down as ‘a very good com- 
panion as long as she was well,’ she ought, well or ill, to have been pro- 
tected against indignities of publicity from which honest women have 
hitherto been allowed to remain exempt. On the other hand, I am glad 
to record my conviction that the self-exposure of her husband can, in the 
interest of good morals and manners, hardly be carried too far, though in 
what sense it could be carried further than it is in the present edition of 
his ‘ Diary’ one shrinks from imagining. I am not referring to the items 
of his personal bill of health, and to matters elucidatory thereof, which 
are preserved in the amber of these pages; for I have no opinion either 
way as to their utility or futility. But to psychology and ethics he be- 
comes the more precious the more they can see of him. His frailties and 
his frankness in committing them to cipher have as a matter of course 
all along been understood to constitute essential elements both in his 
character and in the infinite entertainment which the study of it has 
furnished to posterity. But a perusal of the volumes now before me 
establishes the conclusion that these frailties and this frankness alike 
sprang from a brutality of nature, restrained by nothing in heaven or 
earth but a fear of immediate consequences. The flutterings of a feeble 
conscience, the uneasy remembrance of days when self-indulgence was 
not in fashion, and the promptings of 2 shrewd common sense, which did 
excellent duty for a better philosophy of life, suggested those expressions 
of self-dissatisfaction which wear the pleading aspect of remorse. While 
a veil rested on part of these ingenuous confessions it seemed as easy to 
forgive Pepys when he was weak as to applaud him when he was resolute. 
Thus he practically, and with only an occasional pardonable relapse, 
overcame the habit of drinking; and when he airily confesses himself a 
slave to beauty it seems almost sufficient to condemn him to the laughter 
which is probably the last sentence he would have chosen to incur. But 
facts are stubborn things; and not even the Joseph Surface of any age 
could tolerate the man who calmly holds over a wanton assignation to next 
* Lord’s day,’ and goes forth to commit adultery a few hours after giving 
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his wife a black eye. Whether it was that the diarist desired to deepen 
the obscurity of his cipher by the occasional use of French words in dan- 
gerous places, or whether as he drew nearer to the beaw monde he thought 
himself entitled to interlard his speech with scraps of its favourite tongue, 
nothing else could have more appropriately completed the contemptibility 
of the exhibition than these conveyances. Here is, so far as it can be 
extracted, a specimen of a style which I much fear gave secret pleasure 
to the writer, but which, ludicrous as it is, cannot be quoted without an 
effort of patience. (Pepys has been recounting an adventure with the 
wife of a dockyard employé, whom he had basely taken advantage of his 
official position to seduce.) ‘But strange to see how a woman, notwith- 
standing her greatest pretence of love a son mari and religion, may be 
vaincue.’ And in the same paragraph, after a sentence concerning official 
business, ‘So to my office a little and to Jervas’s again, thinking avoir 
rencontrais [sic] Jane, mais elle n’était pas dedans. So I back again to 
my office, where I did with great content ferais a vow to mind my busi- 
ness, and laisser aller les femmes for a month, and am with all my heart 
glad to find myself able to come to so good a resolution, that thereby I 
may follow my business which and my honour thereby lies a-bleeding.’ 
His ‘ honour’ has, of course, no relation to his conscience ; he means 
his official reputation. For the rest, although in the secrecy of his own 
chamber this vanquisher of workmen’s half-terrified wives and of willing 
ale-house wenches could write in the above cynical strain, he disliked coarse- 
ness of speech in high places, whether from honest Lord Craven when in 
committee or from King Charles II himself, of whose ribald wit, delibe- 
rately designed to raise in others the blush of which his majesty was him- 
self incapable, the ‘ Diary,’ early in vol. iv., contains an example worth the 
notice of all who think leniently of the royal saunterer. The reason for 
this apparent self-contradiction may have been twofold. In the first 
place there is, apart from the awkward reminiscences of his friend Christ- 
mas, sufficient internal evidence to show that Pepys was bred a puritan ; 
and again, nature had indisputably endowed him with no ordinary share 
of good sense. It is true that the details of his puritan breeding are miss- 
ing, since, with the exception of an incidental passage or two in the ‘ Diary,’ 
we have no information concerning his early life before the period on which 
Mr. Firth’s recent discovery has thrown light. (It may be observed in 
passing that, notwithstanding his Montagu connexion, or perhaps one 
should rather say in consequence of its character, he had not been accus- 
tomed in his younger days to move in good company on terms of ease. 
See the curious passage, ii. 229, where he ingenuously confesses that on a 
visit to a house full of fine ladies he ‘was much out of countenance, and 
could hardly carry himself like a man among them.’) Of his precise 
early training the influence remained with him, and finds expression in 
his matter-of-course resort to pious phrases, and in the formalism of mind 
without which his system of private oaths and his solemn satisfaction in ° 
observing the letter of these engagements would be simply inconceivable. 
But the same influence ulso manifests itself under certain more attractive 
aspects of his character. He records (iii. 8336-8) with every token of con- 
currence a very remarkable conversation with an outspoken but perfectly 
reasonable admirer of the republican system; he notes (iv. 210) with 
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characteristically cautious sympathy the arrest by constables of several 
‘ poor creatures ’ for attending a conventicle. ‘They go like lambs, with- 
out any resistance. I would to God they would either conform or be 
more wise, and not be catched!’ And, with all his subserviency to the 
times, he has an unmistakable aversion against the court and courtiers, 
and as manifest a respect for the memory of Oliver Cromwell, whom in 
the later days of his protectorate Pepys seems to have had special oppor- 
tunities of meeting. There can be little doubt but that the puritan ele- 
ment in Pepys contributed to lend steadiness and accuracy to his judg- 
ment of men and things; to keep his eyes open to the incredibly low 
standard of public as well as private morals under the new régime to 
which he had as a matter of course ‘ adhered ;’ to make him regard ‘ the 
great turn’ of the Restoration as a de facto settlement which might quite 
possibly be succeeded by another; and ready as his back was to bend to 
authority, whether in the person of Lord Chancellor Clarendon or that of 
the duke of Albemarle (how admirably he portrays the nervous reserve 
of the one and the astute stolidity of the other!), to prevent his oppor- 
tunism from running away with his judgment. 

Pepys thought (iii. 23) that chance rather than policy had determined 
the rise of most men of his acquaintance. This view of things, which 
there was certainly much to favour, was specially brought home to him 
by his experiences in the particular branch of the public service in which, 
through his early connexion with Sandwich, the ‘ my lord’ of the ‘ Diary,’ 
the best part of his life came to be spent. The devotion with which he 
requited his patron’s kindness is all the more to his credit, inasmuch as 
it was the reverse of servile, and he was not afraid of administering a 
wholesome warning to a chief whose goodwill was the best security of 
his own future, and who actually had a great part of his dependent’s 
money in his hands. But the history of the navy office, like that of the 
navy itself during the early years of the Restoration age, is too wide a 
subject to be discussed here. It is at the same time difficult to read—or 
re-read—any portion of the story of our naval administration (let us say 
before the Reform Bill) without increased wonder at the forces which 
insured the survival of both navy and nation. Probably the corruption 
was not worse under Charles II than it had been under Charles I, or than 
it proved in some later periods; and though Pepys complains of the 
extremely small number of naval men in parliament competent to look after 
the business, I am not aware that the remedy has ever been very seriously 
looked for in this direction. His own struggles are in so far edifying that 
he honestly endeavoured to serve the king’s interests in the first instance, 
and his own pocket and plate chest only by the way. Survey, flags, 
timber—matters of secondary and matters of primary importance—his 
eye at least was on them all; and want of power rather than want of will 
—certainly not want of insight—precluded him from sweeping clean all 
the crannies of the department. At the close of vol. iv. of this edition we 
leave him with a more than doubtful prospect of cultivating with enduring 
success ‘ Tangier, one of the best flowers in his garden,’ and enjoying in 
the naval successes which had followed upon the first failures or rumours 
of failures in the first Dutch war of the reign a very delusive contradic- 
tion of his gloomy but sagacious earlier forebodings. For when or just 
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before the war broke out he had perceived very clearly that there was 
nothing we wanted so much as men, unlessit was money. In comparison 
with this just censure of our weakness his criticisms of particular com- 
manders (such as Prince Rupert), shrewd as they are, sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

As is well known, the later portions of the ‘ Diary’ exhibit more fully 
than those now before us the efforts of Pepys under the aegis of the duke 
of York towards-a reorganisation of the navy office; and it is in con- 
nexion with these that his claims to remembrance asa public servant 
may yet receive ampler recognition than has hitherto been accorded 
to them. There is no other side of his life that will bear the close 
scrutiny which his record of part of its course so pressingly invites, 
unless it be his musical pursuits, of which the guiding taste and judgment 
receive corroboration in this edition of the ‘ Diary ’ from some interesting 
notes based on the criticisms of the late Dr. Francis Hueffer. Unhappily, 
since even in his private life Pepys knew the value of discretion, the 
chances are small of the recovery of much further evidence, by which it 
might prove possible to illustrate him from himself in his less guarded 
moments. Yet it is tantalising to read of his wholesale destruction, at 
Christmastide 1664, of everything in his papers or books that he judged 
to be ‘ either boyish or not to be worth keeping or fit to be seen, if it 
should please God to take him away suddenly ’—not to mention the 
romance which, under the title of ‘ Love a Cheate,’ he began when in 
residence at Cambridge, and which, on reading it over ten years afterwards, 
he liked very well, or (though this never was more than a project) the 
‘History of the Dutch Wars,’ a theme which he recognised as ‘ sorting 
mightily with his genius,’ or the ‘ Book of Stories,’ which, early in 1664, 
he was actually keeping up to date, and in which he entered some of his 
‘excellent good table talke’ with the Coventrys and some of his office 
colleagues. 

Mr. Wheatley’s edition of the ‘Diary,’ as already observed, leaves 
nothing to be desired as to the completeness of its text, and publishers 
and printers have done their best to make it a standard edition in form as 
well as in matter. As to the annotations, while Lord Braybrooke’s on 
the whole excellent notes have been reprinted, the new editor has preferred 
brevity in his own additions, and has not, on the whole, been prodigal of 
the stores of his well-known antiquarian learning. This is as it should 
be, for superfluity is as much the abhorrence asit is the temptation of the 
scholar. Yet a good literary note, not too narrowly measured, has its 
charm ; see, for instance, Mr. Wheatley’s (iv. 322) confirming Lord Bray- 
brooke’s identification of the ‘ ballet’ mentioned by Pepys with the famous 
‘To all you ladies now on land,’ and consequent establishment of the date 
of that poem. As Mr. Wheatley’s edition will presumably not include 
the ‘ Correspoadence,’ his note on iii. 168 might have stated explicitly 
that two letters from Dryden to Pepys, whom in the former he addresses 
as padron mio on the occasion of sending him Chaucer’s ‘ Good Parson,’ 
are actually extant. And this reminds me that if it was necessary to 
reprint Lord Braybrooke’s illustrations of Pepys’s account of the glorious 
third of June, taken from that far from attractive volume ‘Poems on 
State Affairs,’ the ‘ Annus Mirabilis’ might haye deserved at least a refer- 
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ence, more especially as a fancy in Dryden’s lines on the death of Sir 
John Lawson was afterwards unceremoniously adopted and improved by 
Campbell. There could have been no harm, again (to pass from laureate 
to laureate), in enlarging the note on Epsom Wells, of the waters of 
which Pepys partook with so startling a freedom, by a reference to Shad- 
well; by the way, in the text to which this note is attached (iii. 222, line 
18) the omission of the indefinite article makes Pepys say the opposite of 
what he obviously intended ; conversely (ii. 8309) the editor suggests the 
insertion of a verb strange in this collocation to seventeenth-century 
usage. Instead of being at the pains of enlightening his readers as to 
the derivation of ‘ scotoscope ’ (iv. 215), and the meaning of ‘ fellmonger’ 
(ii. 75), the editor might have cleared up the allusion to the mysterious 
innovation favoured by Mrs. Pepys when she apparently donned a white 
wig (iv. 373), and have given us the real name of the ‘red Rhenish wine 
called Bleahard, a pretty wine, and not mixed, as they say’ (iii. 173). 
Was it, perchance, Bleichart (Ahrbleichart), a red hock still approved by 
those who affect the variety in question? In conclusion, the cognoscenti 
might have welcomed a note on the system of shorthand practised by 
Mr. (aiterwards Sir William) Coventry, to which Pepys rather conde- 
scendingly refers (ii. 12). Mr. Wheatley is doubtless acquainted with the 
interesting paper by the late Mr. J. E. Bailey (Manchester, 1876), where 
it is shown that the system of stenography employed by Pepys was an 
earlier one than that which Lord Braybrooke seems to have assumed to 
be more or less followed by the diarist. A. W. Warp. 






Madame: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I and Duchess of 
Orleans. By Jutia Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). (London: 
Seeley & Co. 1894.) 


Tuts is an interesting and well-written life of an attractive figure in the 
history of the seventeenth century. Mrs. Ady has added much to the 
earlier biography of the duchess given in Mrs. Everett Green’s ‘ Lives of 
English Princesses.’ Besides availing himself of Daniel de Conac’s 
‘ Memoirs’ and the excellent edition of La Fayette’s ‘ Histoire d’ Henriette, 
published by M. Anatole France in 1882, she has used the English State 
Papers to good purpose. The value of the book to historians is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that it contains not merely a number of letters by 
Madame herself, but 98 letters from Charles II to his sister, now first 
published in their original form from the MSS. in the French foreign 
office. Readers of Sir John Dalrymple’s ‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ will remember that he gives extracts from these letters, and a 
French translation of most of them was published in M. de Baillon’s 
work on ‘ Henriette-Anne d’Angleterre’ some ten years ago. But the 
raciness of the originals was entirely lost in the process. The chief defect 
of Mrs. Ady’s work is that she does not give proper references for the facts 
stated and passages quoted in her text. In her bibliography in the intro- 
duction she should also have mentioned the article on ‘ Philippe d’Orléans 
et Madame Henriette d'Angleterre’ contributed by Pierre Clément 
to the Revue des Questions Historiques. Finally, it is worth noting 
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that the papers of Earl De La Warr contain several letters from the 
duchess to Lord Fitzharding which have escaped Mrs. Ady’s notice 
(‘ Fourth Report of the Historical MSS. Commission,’ pp. 279, 280). 

C. H. Frets. 


The Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, to the Accession of 
Queen Anne. By Field-Marshal Viscount Wotsretery, K.P. 2 vols. 
Third edition. (London: Bentley & Son. 1894.) 


Lorp WotsELey’s life of Marlborough has already reached a third edition, 
nor is its success surprising. The subject is full of interest, and the life 
of a great general by one who writes with authority on military matters 
naturally commands attention. The two handsome volumes are printed 
in excellent type and illustrated by admirable reproductions of miniatures 
and contemporary maps. Lord Wolseley himself has taken great pains 
to produce a work of permanent value. His researches have been very 
extensive. He has made use of all the references to Marlborough which 
can be gathered from the ‘ Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission.’ The ‘ Domestic State Papers,’ the papers of the war office, the 
archives of the French foreign office, the Clarke MSS. in Trinity College, 
Dublin, the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian library, and the collections at 
Blenheim Palace and Spencer House have all been laid under contribu- 
tion. From these different sources a large amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished information has been brought together and employed to elucidate 
Marlborough’s life. The new materials do not throw very much fresh light 
on Marlborough’s political career, but his early life and personal history, 
and the history of the two families of Churchill and Jennings, are all retold 
with greater completeness and correctness by the aid of this evidence. 
Mazlborough’s early military career occupies about a fourth or a fifth 
of these volumes, and the chapters devoted to the Sedgmoor campaign and 
the capture of Cork and Kinsale are additions of real value to English 
history. Lord Wolseley explains the movements of Monmouth and his 
opponents with greater clearness than previous writers, and sets in their 
true light Marlborough’s eminent services during the campaign and in 
the final battle. ‘Churchill,’ he concludes, ‘was the only officer on 
either side who displayed activity, vigilance, or any knowledge of war.’ 
Throughout the campaign his commander, Feversham, ‘ never seems to 
have known what his enemy was doing, or where he was going, a fact 
which of itself proves he did not know his business. Before he assumed 
command Churchill, with only a small body of cavalry at his disposal, 
kad hung upon the rebel army so closely that it could go nowhere, and 
neither do nor plan anything of which he was not fully aware. He 
harassed it night and day, cutting off stragglers, and preventing many 
from joining Monmouth who would otherwise have done so. But Fevers- 
ham, with a stronger and much better army than the rebels could muster, 
always suffered Monmouth to take the initiative, and to do and go where 
he pleased, whilst the royal army merely blundered after them.’ Another 
proof of Churchill’s superiority was the correctness with which he conjec- 
tured Monmouth’s design to get away north to his friends in Cheshire. 
4 It was characteristic of Marlborough that from apparently small indica- 
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tions he possessed the power of divining his enemies’ plans, and was thus 
enabled to forestall them.’ Turning to the battle which closed the cam- 
paign, Lord Wolseley’s conclusion is that ‘ Feversham’s fault was not so 
much an unskilful disposition of his piquets and outposts as the fact that 
he went to bed in ignorance of his enemy’s doings and intentions.’ The 
battle was lost to Monmouth ‘ chiefly through the bad handling and the 
misconduct of Grey’s untrained horse and the cowardice of its leader.’ 
Churchill's business in the battle was to neutralise by his own vigilance 
and energy his commander’s incapacity and want of forethought. He 
put himself at the head of Dumbarton’s regiment, checked by their fire 
the advancing rebel infantry, and gave the rest of the royal army time to 
form. He placed the artillery in the position where the support of the 
guns was most needed, brought fresh regiments into action, and led the 
dragoons to the capture of Monmouth’s fieldpieces. In short, he made 
his presence felt throughout the whole of the king’s army, and contributed 
more than any other man present to the success of the day. Macaulay’s 
account of the campaign does not do full justice to Churchill’s services 
but this is due rather to want of military knowledge than to his prejudice 
against Churchill. In his brief account of Marlborough’s Munster cam- 
paign he gives him, in Lord Wolseley’s view, more praise in one respect 
than he really deserves. After describing the capture of Cork Macaulay 
continues, ‘No commander has ever understood better than Marlborough 
how to improve a victory. A few hours after Cork had fallen his cavalry 
were on the road to Kinsale.’ Lord Wolseley, on the other hand, 
expressly blames Marlborough for not despatching his cavalry to Cork 
sooner. ‘ His horse and dragoons took no active part in the siege; they 
were available for other work, and might and ought to have been held in 
readiness throughout Sunday to start for Kinsale at a moment’s notice. 
As soon as Colonel Macgillicuddy surrendered they should have marched 
without delay to summon Kinsale, before the news of the fall of Cork 
had reached that place. The distance was only seventeen and a half 
miles, and before daybreak on Monday the town ought to have been 
in Marlborough’s possession and the two forts invested by his cavalry’ 
(ii. 204). On such a question as this a non-military critic can scarcely 
pronounce any opinion. It is worth observing, however, that Sir 
William Napier, in some cursory criticisms on Marlborough’s later 
campaigns, concludes that neither after Ramillies nor Oudenarde did 
Marlborough sufficiently improve his victory, and it will be curious 
to see if Lord Wolseley agrees with this verdict.! The effect of 
Marlborough’s expedition is in one respect overrated by Lord Wolseley. 
He describes the departure of Lauzun and his French troops to France 
as caused by the fear of Marlborough’s projected expedition, and thinks 
that the mere rumour of his intended attack on Cork sufficed to clear 
Ireland of the French contingent (ii. 162). On the other hand, as he 
himself states, Marlborough did not propose his scheme to William’s 
council till 4, Aug., and preparations for carrying it out did not begin 
much before the end of that month (ii. 151,155). Now Lauzun’s letters 
show conclusively that he had made up his mind to quit Ireland by the 
beginning of August, and was entreating his government to send orders 


1 Life of William Napier, ii. 242, 
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for the embarka‘ion of his troops, and ships to carry them, some weeks 
before he could have heard of Marlborough’s expedition.? 

The history of Marlborough’s campaigns is treated with great minute- 
ness and great care, but at the same time with great vigour and spirit. 
The chapters which relate to his political career are by no means of equal 
merit, and those dealing with the general history of the time might with 
advantage have ‘been omitted altogether. Lord Wolseley is not at home 
in the politics of the seventeenth century, either domestic or foreign, and 
has no grasp of the political conditions of the period and no exact know- 
ledge of the facts. Equally unsuccessful are his laboured attempts to 
vindicate Marlborough. His conception of his hero’s character is neither 
clear nor consistent, and his judgments are confused and contradictory, 
On one page he says of Marlborough, ‘His moral character was as far 
above the age in which he lived as he was in ability above the men who 
governed it’ (ii. 425). Twelve pages later we are told, ‘ His character 
does not inspire so much respect as his genius, but until he became captain- 
general at William’s death his career had been little more than one long 
series of intrigues, sometimes with, sometimes against his colleagues.’ 
The author then apologises for Marlborough’s intrigues. ‘His enemies 
declare that he did not play the game fairly ; but who amongst his con- 
temporaries did so? Not surely James II or William III, or Sunderland ; 
not Shrewsbury, Nottingham, Godolphin, or Admiral Russell’ (ii. 487). 
All this defence amounts to is that Marlborough was no worse than his 
contemporaries. What, then, becomes of the contention that ‘his moral 
character was far above the age in which he lived’? Moreover even this 
defence is sometimes abandoned. ‘ There is much to find fault with in 
Marlborough’s conduct during the reign of William and Mary, for he not 
only erred in judgment, but sinned against the common code of public 
morality ’ (ii. 112). 

Lord Wolseley starts by laying down the principle that ‘the more 
closely we study Marlborough’s character the more clearly we see that 
with him a love for protestantism was a guiding principle, to which even 
his craving desire for power and renown was always subordinated ’ (i. 52, 
ef. pp. 28, 365). The first point in Marlborough’s career which requires 
explanation is his desertion of James II in 1688. The motive which he 
aileged himself was solely his attachment to the protestant religion. His 
conduct, he said in his letter to James, ‘ could proceed from nothing but 
the inviolable dictates of my conscience and a necessary concern for my 
religion.’ Lord Wolseley fully accepts this explanation: ‘Beyond all 
doubt he firmly believed that in seeking to create William king he was 
serving God by furthering the interests of protestantism’ (ii. 85). 
Accepting this plea, the question remains whether the treachery which 
marked his desertion, and the time he selected for it, can be similarly 
excused. Lord Wolseley answers that desertion in the face of the 
enemy is the greatest of military crimes, and that from a military point 
of view it is impossible to acquit Marlborough of desertion. Moreover 
his conduct towards James personally was ‘in the highest degree 
treacherous and deceitful,’ and his behaviour and that of the officers who 
deserted with him ‘ implies a depth of baseness and treachery which is all 


2 See Rousset, Lowvois, ed. 1879, iv. 427-30. 
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but diabolical.’ But ‘the deceitfulness into which he was led through his 
determination to rid the country of James II did not strike him as sinful 
or dishonourable, for in following the course which he deliberately chose 
he acted as he believed was best for England.’ Had he resigned his com- 
mission, as an honourable man would have done, he might have been sent 
to the Tower ; had he joined William in Flanders, as honester men did 
do, he would not have been able to induce part of the English army to 
desert with him, and then the revolution might not have been success- 
fully effected (ii. 81-7). In short, while Marlborough’s duty to his God 
obliged him to desert James, his duty to his country justified him in desert- 
ing in a peculiarly treacherous and dishonourable manner. According 
to Lord Wolseley motives of personal ambition had no influence in deter- 
mining Marlborough’s conduct at this crisis. On the contrary, he acted 
in direct opposition to his personal interests (i. 376, ii. 39,83). The weak 
point of this theory is that the result proved that Marlborough had not 
acted in opposition to his personal interests, and he was quite astute 
enough to foresee that result. William made him a privy councillor and 
a gentleman of the bedchamber, and raised him to the dignity of an earl. 
Marlborough had expected to be rewarded for his desertion of James, for 
he almost immediately proceeded to grumble because he thought his 
rewards insufficient. ‘He was thoroughly discontented,’ says the author, 
‘with the inadequate rewards he had received for his great service to 
William at the revolution’ (ii. 115, 227). This is clearly incompatible 
with the view that duty to God and duty to his country had been his sole 
motives. 

His treason to William is still less defensible than his treason to 
James. Discontented with the government he had helped to set up, he 
entered into communication with James, protested penitence and devotion, 
and supplied him with information about William’s military and naval 
plans. Duty to his God, duty to his country, and an ardent love for the 
protestant religion do not help to explain his conduct here. His bio- 
grapher’s defence is that he did not mean to fulfil his promises to James. 
‘It was all lip work.’ ‘In his heart he loathed the principles upon which 
James had governed ; his conduct, therefore, throughout this correspond- 
ence with St. Germains must have been dictated by purely selfish motives. 
. . . There were a variety of chances in favour of James’s restoration, 
and the far-seeing Marlborough desired to make himself safe in the event 
of any one of them coming off. . . . He was as careful as a modern book- 
maker to hedge against every possible turn of fortune’s wheel’ (ii. 228, 
231, 817, 442). On the author’s own showing Marlborough’s second 
treason was entirely dictated by a desire for his personal security, and we 
are justified in concluding that his first treason was partly dictated by a 
desire for his personal aggrandisement. 

Throughout both volumes the author constantly attacks Swift and 
Macaulay, and, it must be owned, not without provocation. But his 
language concerning them is extravagant and unmeasured. Macaulay is 
described as ‘our great historical novelist.’ An historian would have 
contented himself with saying that Macaulay was a great historian with 
great faults, but writers who are not qualified by training or knowledge 
to appreciate Macaulay’s merits are naturally more sweeping. Swift is 
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denounced as the author and inspirer of all the historical charges against 
Marlborough. ‘Each succeeding historian has been content to follow 
Marlborough’s story as it was originally told for party purposes by the 
unscrupulous Swift’ (ii. 422). This is not correct, for the most serious 
charges against Marlborough are based on documents of which Swift 
knew nothing. Lord Wolseley himself is constrained to admit that 
Marlborough’s own conduct supplied a substantial foundation for the 
charges made against him. ‘It must be freely admitted that during the 
years 1688-1698 Marlborough’s career was sullied with acts which in the 
present day would place him beyond the pale of society, and which 
furnished Swift and Macaulay with ample materials for condemning him ’ 
(ii. 82). 

The question of Swift’s charges against Marlborough has been dis- 
cussed at length in a letter from Mr. Henry Craik printed in the Times 
14 May 1894, and in an article on ‘Marlborough, Macaulay, and for 
Swift’ which appeared in the United Service Magazine for the following 
June. For political purposes Swift adopted and popularised the theory 
that Marlborough’s ruling motive was avarice, and Macaulay subsequently 
adopted the theory as a key to Marlborough’s character, and reasserted it 
with greater emphasis and more lasting effect. Marlborough’s love of 
money was undeniable. ‘Want of money had engendered in Churchill 
that strict attention to economy from which parsimony is often bred. 
Long-practised frugality degenerates easily into penuriousness, and that 
again into miserly habits and avarice. It did so in his case, and afforded 
grounds for the biting invective of the Swifts and Manleys of his own 
day and of the Macaulays, Thackerays, and other romance-writers of the 
present century’ (i. 132). Underlying the charges which Swift and 
Macaulay bring against Marlborough there is a basis of truth, and when 
the exaggerations with which those charges were accompanied have been 
refuted the main charges themselves remain to be dealt with. For 
instance, the charge that Marlborough betrayed the Brest expedition to 
James in order to get rid of his rival Tollemache is entirely groundless. 
The subject is fully discussed in Paget’s ‘ Paradoxes and Puzzles,’ and 
some new evidence on the subject of the expedition has been recently 
printed in this Review (January 1894). But that Marlborough did betray 
the expedition remains certain, and when exaggeration and fiction are 
separated from the truth the charges which remain proved against 
Marlborough are sufficient to refute the conception of his character set 
forth by Lord Wolseley. ,He fails to see the bearing of the facts he 
records and the consequences of the admissions he makes. If it is 
erroneous to represent avarice as Marlborough’s guiding motive in life, 
it is at least equally erroneous to say that his guiding motive was his 
love for protestantism. 

In conclusion a few miscellaneous minor points may be noticed. 
Klopp’s ‘Der Fall des Hauses Stuart’ contains some letters written by 
different Austrian agents relating to Marlborough’s dismissal in 1692 
(vi. 875), and to his part in the negotiations which led to the formation 
of the grand alliance (vol. ix. passim). The statement that ‘ the great 
Locke’ contributed 400/. towards Monmouth’s expedition has been proved 
erroneous (see Fox Bourne, ‘ Life of Locke,’ ii. 20, and the article on 
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Locke in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’), Misprints of proper 
names are far too numerous.* C. H. Fiera. 








Un Paladin aw XVIII" Siécle: le Prince Charles de Nassau- 
Siegen, d’aprés sa Correspondance originale et inédite de 1784 & 1789. 
Par le Marquis p’AraGon. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1893.) 


‘ Prince CHARLES OF NAssAu-SIEGEN,’ who seems quite towards the close 
of his life to have established his claims to a title which had been 
denied to him so long as a holy Roman empire and a principality of 
Nassau-Siegen were in existence, is fortunate in his biographer. This 
volume, though it will hardly resuscitate a reputation which has all but 
vanished from the pages of history, furnishes a good example of a kind 
of monograph in which French literature continues to excel ; nor is there 
anything pretentious about the way in which the marquis d’Aragon has 
executed his task, unless it be the introductory flourish on his title-page. 
Why should an adventurer of doubtful descent, and a courageous soldier 
(or sailor) of fortune, gifted with a light heart, a ready pen, and a steady 
eye towards the main chance, be described as a paladin out of date? At 
the other end of his book the marquis d’Aragon makes bold to assert that 
had his hero‘ been a paladin of the middle ages, or a condottiere of the 
sixteenth century, or a companion of Pizarro or Fernando Cortez, or one of 
those volunteers of the Revolution who earned their bdtons as marshals 
of France on battle-fields of undying fame, he would have lacked neither 
energy nor heroism, nor even natural gifts (talents) for achieving a 
lasting reputation like the rest.’ So much may, perhaps, safely be 
granted ; but there seems nothing specially pathetic in the fact that, 
without a country or a cause, without apparently even a belief in his own 
star, this ‘prince’ should have survived such reputation as he had 
succeeded in acquiring. He began as a young lion of the Lauzun type, 
and was, in fact, an associate of that third-rate Alcibiades. He fought 
his duels, including one with the count de Ségur, which, as the combatants 
afterwards swore eternal friendship, proved of importance to him in his 
subsequent career; for it was Ségur who, when ambassador in Russia, 
secured for him the goodwill of the mighty empress Catharine, and who 
seems to have utilised him for his own diplomatic endeavours. He sailed 
round the world, and was at a later date destined for the command of an 
expedition against Dahomey, which Beaumarchais was prepared to 
‘finance,’ and which was to seat the victorious ‘ paladin’ on the throne of 
Juida (Whiddah). The legion which he had been permitted to levy for 
this purpose he subsequently proposed to devote to an invasion of Jersey ; 
but this undertaking was likewise postponed. Before, in 1782, during 
the siege of Gibraltar, he gallantly conducted a futile attack upon that 
fortress by means of floating batteries, he had married a Polish lady of 
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rank—the princess Sangusko, née Gordzka—his letters to whom during the 
years 1784-9 form the substance of the present volume. They cover the 
most interesting part of the period during which he served the empress 
Catharine as a naval commander against Turks and Swedes. After his 
Baltic campaigns he exerted himself as agent of the empress to bring 
about an effective co-operation with the French emigrant princes. (The 
marquis d’Aragon should, by the way, have resisted the temptation to 
speak of the duke of Brunswick’s retreat as contrainte ou achetée, when, 
as his own note shows, he is perfectly aware how baseless is the charge 
of corruption, notwithstanding the prince of Nassau-Siegen’s ‘ additional 
evidence.’) Finally he withdrew to his estates in Podolia, and died there 
in 1808—most respectably, according to his present biographer. 

One perceives indications that discretion was not the forte of the 
prince’s charming wife ; and this may help to account for the fact that his 
letters to her touch comparatively little upon politics. Moreover, he was 
aware that in the empire which he served the sanctity of private corre- 
spondence was not regarded as inviolable ; indeed, Catharine II may have 
been quite pleased to read some of the pretty things he said about her. 
Some of his earlier letters are dated from Vienna, where his suit was in 
progress before the Hofkammergericht, and from Leopol in Podolia, where 
as a landed proprietor he had a seat in the provincial diet. Polish affairs 
were at that time (after the first partition) in a more than usually com- 
plicated condition; but the main issue upon which these letters throw 
some light is concerned with the shameful intrigues to undermine the 
position of King Stanislas Augustus, to whose offers of devotion Catharine 
paid little attention after she had become desirous of co-operating with 
Austria in Polish as well as in Turkish affairs. Hence the king’s journey 
to the borders of his monarchy at the time of the empress’s famous 
progress, and the interview of three hours at Kanieff, which, accord- 
ing to the prince de Ligne, cost Stanislas Augustus three millions. 
Conditionally on the assent of the diet the alliance of Russia was here 
secured by him, and another step was thus taken towards the ruin of 
Poland. 

Of the progress of Catharine II, just referred to, and of Potemkin’s 
supremely audacious Taurian exhibition in honour of his mistress, we 
have here a very amusing authentic account, which, we observe, has been 
specially extracted by the author of this volume for the benefit of the 
readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The French government stood in 
a peculiar relation towards the policy of a Russo-Austrian war against 
Turkey, of which the imperial journey and the meeting of Catharine 
with Joseph II were generally understood to constitute the announcement ; 
for, although France as (in Catharine’s phrase) ‘ the protectress of the 
Mussulmans’ could not like this policy, yet she could not prevent it. 
Ségur was, therefore, probably on the right track in attempting to over- 
trump Austria, while completely defying Great Britain and Prussia, by 
bringing about a quadruple alliance between Russia, Austria, France, and 
Spain, which would have put an end to the isolation of France and at the 
same time have safeguarded the future of Turkey. Towards this end the 
personal influence of a gallant officer and popular cavalier like the prince 
of Nassau-Siegen seemed not unlikely to prove an effective aid, more espe- 
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cially as he was a grandee of Spain, where he had formerly been offered 
the command of the Walloon guards. His Gibraltar exploit had created 
for him a kind of naval reputation, and with remarkable tact he contrived 
very speedily to establish intimate personal relations with the omnipotent 
Potemkin—the author and manager of the solemn farce of the Crimean 
progress—whose jealousy he had as yet done nothing substantial enough 
to arouse. Thus, when the empress had returned home from the fictitious 
glories of Sebastopol and Pultawa, and when Turkey had thought herself 
driven to declare war, the prince of Nassau-Siegen found himself placed 
in command of the fleet, consisting chiefly of light vessels, which was 
opposed to the armada sent to the mouths of the Danube under the 
capudan pasha. With, rather than under, Nassau served the notorious 
Paul Jones, whom he found a most undesirable colleague, more especially 
since, as the prince de Ligne put it, he displayed none of the candour 
which distinguished his namesake Tom. Their joint victory, of which the 
prince may be correct in claiming the whole of the credit, destroyed one 
entire division of the Turkish fleet, with the exception of its vanguard, 
with which the capudan pasha gained the open of the Black Sea. 

The prince of Nassau-Siegen was not fortunate enough to witness the 
capture of Oczakoff, the solitary success achieved by the vainglorious 
Potemkin in this protracted campaign. The prince had been called to 
St. Petersburg in the interests of the proposed quadruple alliance, which 
the aggressive Polish policy of Prussia seemed likely to render more accept- 
able to the empress Catharine ; but the negotiations, which the prince 
travelled to Madrid to expedite, fell through, and soon afterwards his 
friend Ségur’s mission came to an end. He was thereupon employed as 
a naval commander in the war against Sweden, caused, though not 
altogether without provocations on the Russian side, by the restless 
ambition of Gustavus III. An autograph letter written by that sovereign 
to the prince before the opening campaign is, so far as I know, new, and 
characteristic enough to deserve quotation in full. 

Je m’adresse 4 un chevelier francais qui va chercher la gloire partout 
ou se trouvent la guerre et les dangers, pour le prier d’engager mes ennemis de 


respecter les lois de la guerre. Tachons, autant qu’il est en nous, d’en adoucir 
les calamités. 

Lorsque j’eus le plaisir de vous voir 4 Spa, et que vous me promites de 
venir me voir un jour, je ne croyais pas que vous viendriez si bien accompagné. 
Mais j’espére que nous nous efforcerons de vous recevoir convenablement, et je 
vous prie d’étre persuadé que je vous conserverai les sentiments que vous me 
connaissez. GUSTAVE. 


The prince of Nassau-Siegen made no direct reply; but his bio- 
grapher reprints (from the memoirs of the count de Ségur) an equally 
amusing letter addressed by him to the king, politely requesting the 
latter to disavow his published official relation of an action between the 
Swedish and Russian fleets—I presume the Swedish defeat of 13 Aug. 
1789—which contradicted the Russian official relation published by the 
prince himself. At Swenskesund in the following year Gustavus III 
(though he had already composed for himself an oration in the manner of 
Plutarch for the event of his having to give up his sword to the prince of 
Nassau) gained an unexpected but, as it proved, a futile, victory over the 
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gallant adventurer opposed to him. It is to the credit of Catharine II, 
among whose faults want of magnanimity was not included, that she wrote 
to him most kindly after this reverse. But, as fate would have it, his wars 
were over; and the Franco-Russian campaign against British possessions 
in India, which he is said to have proposed to Buonaparte about the year 
1799, remained unexecuted, like the minor designs of its author’s youth. 
A. W. Warp. 


La Belgique sous V Empire et la Défaite de Waterloo, 1804-1815. Par 
Synvain Batav. Two volumes. (Paris: Plon. Louvain: C. Fon- 
teyn ainé. 1894.) 


OnE is inclined to question, in examining these two volumes, whether 
there was any call to produce a work on so large a scale to describe a 
period during which Belgium had lost her identity and formed an organic 
part of the French empire. But if there is much here that is neither new 
nor evén unfamiliar, the book may be pronounced fairly complete, thanks 
to much patient labour on the part of the author. He has worked through 
special monographs and local histories; he has gathered up all the ac- 
counts of contemporary Belgian witnesses, and with no less perseverance 
has rifled the abundant store of memoirs of the imperial epoch, recent as 
well as old, such as those of Marbot, Broglie, and Pasquier. From these 
numerous sources M. Balau has drawn many curious facts about Belgium, 
and has woven into an interesting monograph a mass of information pre- 
viously to be sought for in many and various places. Thus, for example, 
he adds to an account of the religious history of the years 1804 to 1814, 
drawn mainly from: Haussonville, a number of fresh details, from purely 
Belgian authorities, on the particular condition of the dioceses, the vacancies 
in the sees, and the confusion which followed upon Napoleon’s appoint- 
ment of bishops without investiture by the pope. The subject is handled 
from the point of view of a priest, and naturally assumes importance ; 
but it is treated with considerable moderation, and the author has 
the good taste to dismiss the ridiculous story of the emperor dragging 
Pius VII by the hair in the palace of Fontainebleau. 

M. Balau lays much stress also upon military history. Following Thiers, 
Jomini, and Brialmont, he narrates the wars of the empire, at some un- 
necessary length, it must be owned, even describing those, as in the case 
of the Russian campaign, which do not immediately concern Belgium. 
In this section of the work, however, we find its most attractive pas- 
sage. M. Balau, like General Renard, emphatically denies the accusation 
of cowardice brought against the Belgian troops serving in the campaign 
of 1815 by some English writers, such as Alison and MacFarlane—an 
accusation which was repeated in parliament on 15 Dec. 1854. In dealing 
with this matter the writer has had the advantage of the collaboration of 
a distinguished officer in the Belgian service, the chevalier de Selliers de 
Moranville, who has reconstructed with great sagacity the plan of 
Wellington’s tactics. The calumny may be said to be finally disposed of. 
The following passage is worth quoting :— 

‘La partie principale de son dispositif de combat consistait en une forte 
ligne d’infanterie qu’il plagait habituellement sur des hauteurs 4 portée 
efficace de mousqueterie en arriére de la créte du terrain. Ainsi placée 
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cette ligne échappait aux vues de l’adversaire qui demeurait dans l’igno- 
rance absolue de son existence ; par conséquent, l’artillerie ennemie ne 
pouvant la prendre pour but de son tir, les troupes qui la composaient 
demeuraient parfaitement intactes et bien souples dans la main des chefs 
jusqu’au moment ou elles entraient en action. 

‘En avant de cette ligne d’infanterie, ainsi dissimulée, Wellington 
placait une forte ligne d’artillerie 4 la créte méme du terrain; dans les 
intervalles entre les batteries ou en avant de celles-ci, occupant des points 
favorables du terrain, étaient jetés quelques bataillons d’infanterie dont 
le nombre total ne dépassait pas le sixiéme de toute l’infanterie présente 
sur le champ de bataille. Cette avant-ligne avait pour mission de pro- 
téger l’artillerie contre une attaque brusque de l’assaillant, de contrarier 
son approche et enfin d’attirer sur elle le feu de ses batteries. Ce triple 
résultat ayant été obtenu, les troupes de l’avant-ligne avaient terminé 
leur mission, et il était dans l’ordre naturel des choses qu’énervées et 
fatiguées, inférieures en nombre, elles dussent plier sous le choc des 
masses assaillantes se lancant 4 l’attaque de la position. 

‘ Mais quelle était d’autre part la situation de ces masses assaillantes ? 
Avant d’atteindre la créte de la position, oi devaient commencer seule- 
ment les difficultés les plus sérieuses, elles étaient soumises 4 un feu 
violent d’artillerie et & une guerre de chicanes que leur suscitaient les 
troupes de l’avant-ligne ennemie. Ces derniéres, aprés avoir combattu 
pendant quelque temps, se repliaient ou étaient enfoncées. Les masses 
assaillantes atteignaient alors la créte, mais fatiguées et déji énervées par 
la lutte, quelque peu en désordre et échappant 4 la direction de leurs 
chefs. O’est 4 ce moment qu’elles voyaient se dresser tout 4 coup devant 
elles une ligne imposante d’infanterie, et avant de trouver le temps de se 
reconnaitre elles recevaient 4 courte portée une salve tirée par des troupes 
fraiches et dont l’effet était terrible. Surprises, étonnées par les pertes 
affreuses qu’elles subissaient, les colonnes d’attaque s’arrétaient hésitantes 
et cherchaient instinctivement 4 se déployer pour répondre 4 ce feu meur- 
trier. Mais Wellington ne leur laissait pas le temps de se remettre et 
lancait ses troupes 4 la bayonnette sur elles ; en méme temps sa cavalerie 
les chargeait avec vigueur. L’ennemi était ainsi rejeté hors de la position 
avec des pertes énormes. 

‘ Hormis quelques cas exceptionnels, Wellington placait systématique- 
ment sur l’avant-ligne les troupes étrangéres qui combattaient sous ses 
ordres. Ainsi fit-il avec les Espagnols et les Portugais durant les guerres 
de la Péninsule, comme avec la plupart des Hollando-Belges 4 Waterloo. 
Aux troupes anglaises étaient réservés les emplacements bien abrités 
derriére la créte. Aux yeux des personnes non initiées 4 cette tactique les 
troupes anglaises récoltaient tous les lauriers de la victoire, puisqu’elles 
seules paraissaient avoir tenu solidement. Les autres n’avaient-elles 
pas, en effet, été culbutées au premier choc ? 

‘Tl faut le proclamer bien haut: ce sont les apparences trompeuses qui 
forment la source des calomnies anglaises sur la conduite des Belges a 
Waterloo. Nous ajouterons qu’en laissant se propager sans protester la 
version qui nous représente comme des fuyards, les chefs anglais ont 
manqué de générosité et de justice envers des alliés qui les avaient fidéle- 
ment et valeureusement servis.’ 
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If he had only the credit of having explained this important point, M. 
Balau’s work would deserve consideration ; but it is as the first consecutive 
and complete account of the events in which the Belgians were concerned 
during the empire that the book claims our special attention. We have 
noticed a few slips in details. M. Balau sees a republican plot in Malet’s 
fiasco, disregarding A. Duruy’s refutation of Hamel and Pascal Grousset. 
On another topic one is somewhat surprised to see the author plead 
extenuating circumstances in dealing with the irregularities of Marie 
Louise, and speak euphemistically of her liaison with Neipperg, which 
scandalised Europe for years before the emperor’s death, as a ‘ mor- 
ganatic marriage.’ Evcine Huser. 


The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo Cam- 
paigns, 1809-1815. By the late Lieut.-Col. Win~tam Tomkrnson. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1894.) 


THE writer of this diary went out to Lisbon in 1809 as a cornet in the 
16th light dragoons. He was so severely wounded in a skirmish just 
before Sir Arthur Wellesley’s passage of the Douro that he had to take a 
long leave of absence. In April 1810 he went to the front again, was 
present at the battle of Busaco (which he spells Bosoac), took part in 
the retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras and in the subsequent advance 
to the Spanish frontier, and was employed in the operations in Spain 
down to the fall of St. Sebastian. He also went through the Waterloo 
campaign. His son, the editor of this diary, is justified in the hope 
which he expresses that its contents may prove of some interest to the 
general public, and of some value to the student of military history. It 
lays no claim, indeed, either to romantic colour or to scientific thorough- 
ness. Where it deals with operations at which the writer was not pre- 
sent it is not always accurate. Thus it assigns the merit of advising 
Marshal Beresford to make the final effort which saved the battle of 
Albuera not to Hardinge, but to D’Urban. When most trustworthy it is 
only a rough journal, kept by a plain, brave, sensible man whose heart 
was in his work. But just for this reason it supplies many details and 
incidents which add substance to our fading memories of the Peninsular 
war. The miseries endured by the people of the country and by the 
contending armies, the mutual cruelty of the French and the Portuguese, 
the activity of the guerillas and the mischief which they did to the 
invaders, the unpopularity of the British with the very Spaniards in whose 
cause they came to fight, and the inability of the Spaniards to take a 
large or serious view of the war are all illustrated anew in this diary. 
The account of the Waterloo campaign is tolerably full, but adds very 
little new material to what has been published already. 


F. C. Montacue. 


Briefe von Wilhelm von Humboldt an Georg Heinrich Ludwig Nico- 
lovius. Herausgegeben von R. Haym. (Berlin: Emil Felber. 1894.) 


Tuts little book is the first volume of a new series, which should be of 
considerable interest to students of German life and thought. It is pro- 
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posed to publish a number of letters, diaries, and private papers illus- 
trative of the intellectual development of Germany since the Reformation, 
with more particular reference to the classical and romantic periods of 
German literature in the last and the present centuries. But the series 
will not be confined to belles-lettres alone; it will endeavour to show the 
growth of music, painting, sculpture, and political ideas. The present 
volume will be chiefly interesting to those who are investigating the his- 
tory of higher education in Germany ; for Nicolovius, to whom these letters 
are addressed, was Humboldt’s assistant, and afterwards his successor, 
at the Prussian ministry of education, and the correspondence of the two 
friends accordingly teems with university news. The letters begin in 
the eventful year 1809, and the last of. them is dated 1885; but there is 
an unfortunate gap between 1819 and 1880, during which time Humboldt 
and Nicolovius were both living together at Berlin. The fourteenth 
letter, written from Paris in June 1814, is of some historical value, and it 
is interesting to find Humboldt relating, in another passage, how he con- 
sulted Goethe as to the qualifications of a professor. The two appendices 
contain seven juvenile letters of Humboldt to his friend the medical student 
Beer, and eight more of his letters, dating from the years 1809-10, to 
Arnim and Wolf. The editor has done his work well, as was to be 
expected from a professor of German literary history and the author of a 
careful ‘ Life of Max Duncker,’ which was reviewed in these pages three 
years ago (vol. vii. 386). W. Minter. 


Kénig Ludwig II von Bayern: ein Beitrag zu seiner Lebensgeschichte. 
Von C. von Heicen. (Stuttgart: A. Bonz & Co. 1893.) 


Tue author of this book, who bears a name honoured in Bavarian 
historiography, appears to have very naturally seized a strange chance of 
acquiring a reputation of his own by composing a series of plays designed 
to respond to the interest without bounds taken by the late unfortunate 
king Lewis II of Bavaria in everything connected with his namesake 
the Grand Monarch. This association has inspired Herr C. von Heigel 
with the notion of writing the life of his patron, and of exposing the 
misrepresentations by which theory and scandal have, according to their 
wont, inevitably coloured its dubious records. A kindly intention (even if 
intermixed with a desire of speaking of oneself) deserves recognition ; 
but the malevolence and the trash put to shame in these pages could not 
have illustrated more glaringly than the author’s own ‘ contribution ’ to 
the unfortunate king’s biography the golden value of silence in the face 
of reminiscences over which every patriot—and it is ill to sneer at even 
Bavarian patriotism—should wish to cast a veil. History will lift a 
sufficient corner of that veil in her own good time, in so far as the details 
of personal biography are necessary to her purpose. It may be in 
keeping with the manner of this compilation if I mention that I was 
present at Munich on the occasion which is here appropriately described 
as the climax in the career of the unfortunate king. Certainly it was 
a memorable day when, in July 1870, the heir of the house of Wittels- 
bach side by side with the crown prince of Prussia reviewed the Bavarian 
troops, which were to take so glorious a part in the French campaign. 
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The secret treaties concluded between Prussia and the southern states at 
the time of the peace of Nicolsburg were then still unknown to the 
public; and the attitude of the king of Bavaria was ascribed to his 
personal resolution. Yet had the outcries of a resolute faction or 
any prejudice or waywardness of his own induced Lewis II to play fast 
and loose with his engagements, grave difficulties must infallibly have 
arisen. Thus a debt of gratitude is indisputably due to his memory, 
which cannot be better paid than by saving it not only from thecensors of 
his fate-stricken career, but also from his friends. A. W. Warp. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Smwney and BrEatricE WEBB. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


Ir is certainly time that a history of trade unions was written. For, like 
many other institutions, they have passed through many and various 
stages. For a long time they were obscure, little known ; they were then 
for a season viewed with suspicion and active dislike; now they are com- 
monly praised to the skies, as representing order and progress combined. 
Naturally enough, the facts of their history, their growth and development, 
have been disregarded, and it is this that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have set 
themselves to elucidate. The greatness of their undertaking is shown by 
the elaborate bibliography which they have appended to their work, and 
we may readily believe their statement that the labour of investigating the 
history of the earlier unions, bodies which came and went, has been very 
considerable. The result has been to give us a book which is thoroughly 
readable, and which must form the basis of any future work on the same 
lines ; which is written with commendable impartiality, if at times with 
something of a parti pris as regards the future. We owe, first of all, to 
this book the explosion of the old theory which traced the origin of trade 
unions to the medieval gilds. The writers have shown that the connexion 
was assumed far too readily, and rests on no sound historical evidence, 
and until fresh evidence is forthcoming it must be regarded as ‘ not proven.’ 
The actual history falls under two general heads, external and internal. 
Externally, the relation of trade unions to the state, their place in the 
social organism, has been constantly the subject of legislation. The first 
period extends down to 1825, when the principle of combination, the right 
of collective bargaining, was definitely established. The second reaches 
to 1875, when, by an act passed by the ministry of the day, ‘ the legislation 
of trade unions was completed by the legal recognition of their methods.’ 
So far the aim of the leaders was to secure an application of the principle 
of laissez faire. Internally, we may notice the various changes which 
have come over trade unionists on the subject of apprenticeships, and a 
restriction of the number of those engaged in a trade, the rise and decay 
of centralisation, of the trades council or trades union as opposed to the 
trade unions, the growth of the New Unionism with its contempt for the 
friendly society element, and its impatience at the conservatism of the 
older bodies. A point on which the writers speak with authority, but on 
which, perhaps, they will not command equal assent, is the relation in 
which trade unions stand to socialism. The reader cannot forget how 
closely Mr. Webb is identified with the socialistic propaganda, and is 
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hardly surprised to find that he describes in some detail the conversion of 
trade unionists from laissez faire to his own cherished opinions. It 
would, perhaps, have been better had less prominence been given to this 
particular subject. Lastly, a feature which must not be overlooked is the 
justice which the writers do to some almost forgotten or unknown heroes 
in the struggle. The notices of Francis Place, of Applegarth, Newton, 
and Allan will probably suggest much that .is new to the average reader, 
whilst, to take two better-known names, the work of Odger and Howell is 
fairly and properly appreciated. L. R. PHEtPs. 


A History of Westmorland. By Ricuarp §. Fereuson. A History of 
Lancashire. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Fisuwicx. (Popular 
County Histories. London: Eliot Stock. 1894.) 


CHANCELLOR FercGuson’s ‘ History of Westmorland’ is a worthy com- 
panion to his ‘ History of Cumberland,’ and a model of what a short 
county history ought to be. It is well arranged, contains just the in- 
formation the general reader who takes an interest in local history requires, 
and supplies the references to more exhaustive works on particular 
localities and subjects necessary to guide more serious students. 

Colonel Fishwick’s book is not of the same excellence as the ‘ History 
of Westmorland,’ but it is a useful and a meritorious piece of work. Its 
value would have been greatly increased by the addition of a brief classified 
bibliography like that given in the appendix to its companion volume. 

C. H. Firtrs. 


Peel: its Meaning and Derivation. By GrorcEe Nettson, F.S.A. Scot. 
(Glasgow: Strathern & Freeman. 1893.) 


Tue real difficulty of the etymology of peel resides, as Mr. Neilson here 
shows with much clearness and success, in the great change of meaning 
which the word has undergone. It is not unlikely that this was in some 
measure due to a confusion with the word pile, from the Latin 
pila, as seems to be shown by the use of pile in Piers Plowman, C. xxii. 
366, where the sense of ‘peel’ will suit the passage. But, considered 
phonetically, the words are quite distinct; and the Middle English peel 
or pél can only be equated to the Old French pél, with long close e, which 
signified originally ‘a stake.’ The O.F. long close e arises from Lat. d, 
so that the O.F. pél is precisely Lat. pdlwm, accusative of pdlus, a 
stake. No other etymology is, phonetically, possible. This is the 
origin for which Mr. Neilson argues; and he traces the history of the 
development of the ‘ peel’ from its beginning, as ‘ essentially a wooden 
structure,’ to its development into a small structure of solid stone in later 
times. The whole of the argument is historically instructive, and the 
illustrative allusions are well selected and carefully explained. There 
can be no doubt, as Mr. Neilson suggests, that the Welsh pill was merely 
borrowed from English, as, indeed, is expressly stated in the supplement 
to the present writer’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ p. 821, ed. 1884. In 
other respects the etymology there given is wrong, because it only accounts 
for the Middle English pile (from Latin pila), and fails to explain how 
the Middle English pél came to have a long close e, as already shown by 
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Chaucer’s ‘ House of Fame,’ 1810, where it rhymes with wél; and again, 
wél or weel rhymes with steel in the ‘Knightes Tale,’ group A, 2124. 
We may congratulate Mr. Neilson on having fairly proved his point 
by tracing the history of the structure of the peel during successive 
periods. After all, the development of the word moat is quite as extra- 
ordinary. Originally, it signified the embankment on which a small fort 
was placed, whereas it is now only (or chiefly) used to signify the trench 
out of which the earth for embankment was dug; and we generally 
expect a moat to be full of water. It is interesting to observe how the 
Old French pel was treated when it had to be turned back into a Latin 
form. Sometimes it became pelwm and sometimes pela. The latter 
form shows that its Latin original was quite forgotten. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
IX. (Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 1891.) X. (Ottawa: John Durie 
& Son. Montreal: W. Foster Brown & Co. London: Bernard 
Quaritch. 1892.) 


‘THE Royal Society of Canada for the Promotion of Literature and 
Science within the Dominion’ came into being at the end of 1881, the 
marquis of Lorne being then governor-general. Montreal was the place 
of its birth, but the meetings have usually been held at Ottawa, the 
political centre of Canada, and the national importance of the society has 
been recognised by an annual grant by the Dominion parliament. Its 
‘Transactions’ are necessarily partly in English and partly in French. 
Of the four sections of which the society consists the first two, which deal 
respectively with French and English literature, with history, archeology, 
and allied subjects, are those which are likely to interest readers of the 
EnautsH Historicat Review. In vol. ix. the most exhaustive paper is one 
by Dr. Bourinot on ‘ Cape Breton and its Memorials of the French Régime,’ 
which has since been given to the world in a separate form.' It isso com- 
prehensive that future writers will find difficulty in discovering any 
further information about this interesting island. Akin to the subject of 
Dr. Bourinot’s paper is a short paper, with useful plates, by W. J. Ganong 
npon the site of the old Acadian fort La Tour. The North American 
aborigines area constant subject of interest. The abbé Cuogq deals at length 
with the‘ Grammaire de la Langue Algonquine,’ and the Shuswap people 
of British Columbia and the now extinct Beothiks of Newfoundland form 
the subjects of papers by Dr. Dawson and Dr. Patterson respectively. In 
the French section among other papers may be mentioned one on General 
Richard Montgomery, and one on ‘ Jacques Cartier, Questions de Droit 
Public, de Législation, et d’Usages Maritimes.’ Vol. x. is not so volu- 
minous as its predecessor. It contains a continuation of the paper on 
the Algonquin language, and an appendix by Dr. Patterson to his paper on 
the Beothiks. Dr. Patterson also writes on Sir William Alexander, 
whose schemes of Scotch colonisation the name of Nova Scotia still 
recalls. Nova Scotian currency is the subject of another paper by 


' See Enoiisu Historica Review, viii. 596. 
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Dr. McLachlan. M. Tassé writes on Voltaire and Madame de Pompadour, 
deux noms sinistres attachés d notre (Canadian) histoire; and M. de 
Cazes on ‘ L’Episode de I’Ile de Sable,’ the abortive expedition of the 
marquis de la Roche to Sable Island towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. Canada is rich beyond most countries—certainly beyond most 
European colonies—in subjects of historical interest ; and it is no small 
matter for congratulation that the Dominion has a Royal Society able and 
anxious to collect materials and to bring evidence tolight. The fact that 
two languages are placed at the disposal of the society promises well for 
the future of literature and science in Canada, and French and English 
Canadians are working hard side by side in the interests of knowledge. 
It may be added that for many years past the Dominion government has 
spent money on the collection and arrangement of the historical records 
of Canada, and under the competent charge of Mr. Brymner the archives 
of the Dominion are gradually being ordered and enriched. No expense 
has evidently been spared in preparing these volumes for the public. The 
printing is excellent, the arrangement is clear, and the maps and woodcuts 
are very attractive. C. P. Lucas. 


The Protected Princes of India. By Wiut1am Lee-Waryer, C.S.I. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1894.) 


Mr. Lee-WarneER, like so many able Indian administrators, has turned 
for recreation to the task of enlightening his countrymen upon a subject 
about which his experience enables him to write with authority. He has 
taken up a task which much needed to be begun. Save for Mr. Tupper’s 
extremely able and valuable book, ‘ Our Indian Protectorate,’ it cannot be 
said that we have anything of the nature of a scientific study of the relations 
of our Indian empire with the native states around or within its borders. 
The work is one of great importance and interest to students of inter- 
national relations, of diplomacy, and of law. Mr. Lee-Warner is unusually 
well qualified for the task he has undertaken, and he has accomplished it 
with indubitable success. He may be said to have first seriously intro- 
duced to English readers a scientific examination of Indian treaties. He 
has traced through the periods of non-intervention, of isolation, of 
annexation, and of subordinate union, the growth of the complicated 
relations in which we find ourselves to-day to the different princes with 
whom we are connected at innumerable points of internal as well as external 
administration. The book falls rather within the sphere of political science 
or of international law than the province of the Hisrorican Revimw. 
We must, therefore, be content to say that the book is one which no student 
of Indian politics can afford to neglect and which will be welcomed by 
the historian as well as by those whom it more directly concerns. An 
excellent map, with a tabular statement showing the year in which the 
leading states were finally entered on a footing of permanent treaty 
relations, adds to the value of the book. The account of Lord Cornwallis’s 
policy during his second administration will strike historical students as 
especially clear and suggestive. Some, however, of Mr. Lee-Warner’s 
historical comparisons are not altogether convincing. 
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Both the principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and the press of his 
university are to be congratulated upon the skill with which they have 
succeeded in comprising the entire works of Dante, both prose and verse, 
Latin as well as Italian, in one compact and handy volume (Tutte le 
Opere di Dante Alighieri, nuovamente rivedute nel testo da Dr. E. Moore. 
Oxford: nella Stamperia dell’ Universit’. 1894). The type, though 
small, is beautifully clear; and the volume, which is hardly too large for 
the pocket, will be a godsend to those whose good fortune it is to spend 
some of the winter months in Italy. But these are by no means the only 
people who will profit by Dr. Moore’s edition. All students of Dante are 
aware of his many years’ labours on the text of the author, and the import- 
ance of his ‘Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the “ Divina 
Commedia ” ’ was duly noticed by us five years ago (vol. v. p. 198). The 
scholar will rejoice to find Dr. Moore’s results incorporated in his new 
edition, and to have the less accessible of Dante’s works, and even those 
doubtfully assigned to him, united with the famous ones in a single 
volume, and furnished with an extremely serviceable index by the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Paget Toynbee. 


Two or three years ago we took some account of the valuable materials 
recently made accessible for the medieval history of the church of Utrecht 
(see vol, vii. 347-52). Since that date Dr. Brom’s Bullariwm Traiectense, 
of which we then welcomed the beginning, has steadily advanced and is 
now nearly eomplete (as far as tom. ii. fase. ii. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1898). 
Another work of capital importance for the history of the see is the 
scholarly edition of its ancient chartulary published by Mr. 8S. Muller Fz. 
(Het oudste Cartularium van het Sticht Utrecht. Werken uitgegeven door 
het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, 8rd series, No. 8. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1892). The editor warns us frankly at the outset not to 
look for any positive novelties in his book. It had, in fact, been published 
in its entirety once, and a good many of its contents have found their way 
into sundry printed collections. But the edition was not only an unsatis- 
factory piece of work ; it had the additional disadvantage of being taken 
from a single manuscript, the Egmond codex of c. 1100, now in the 
British Museum. Mr. Muller, on the other hand, has used besides this 
the ‘ Liber Donationum,’ recently discovered among the cathedral muni- 
ments at Utrecht—a manuscript written partly about 1200, partly a 
generation or so later—as well as several other copies derived either 
directly or indirectly from these two. Among them we notice Bondam’s 
manuscript of the first half of the thirteenth century, lately restored to 
Utrecht from the spoiis of Sir Thomas Phillipps. The editor furnishes 
in his introduction some valuable criticisms on the dates of the various 
collections which make up the chartulary, and on the extent to which the 
interpolator has had his hand in them ; and his book is provided with a 
full calendar of the documents, but unfortunately no index. 

In connexion with these Utrecht books we may notice Professor Paul 
Fredericq’s Geschiedenis der Inquisitie in de Nederlanden tot aan hare 
Herinrichting onder Keizer Karel V (1025-1520), part i. (Ghent: Vuylsteke, 
1892), which supplies an historical introduction to and commentary 
upon the earlier portion of his ‘Corpus Documentorum’ on the subject. 
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Following in the lines laid down by Mr. H. C. Lea in his great work on 
‘ The Inquisition of the Middle Ages,’ Dr. Fredericq traces the manner in 
which the bishop’s cognisance of cases of heretical pravity was largely 
supplanted by that of the pope, a change which was completed soon after 
the establishment of the Dominican order; and he examines the working 
of the new system down to the end of the thirteenth century. At the 
same time we are shown how the episcopal inquisition held its ground 
side by side with the papal, and how the church was able to avail itself of 
the assistance of the secular power. The whole treatise is full of interest, 
and with the ‘Corpus Documentorum ’—the work of Dr. Frederieq and 
his pupils at the university of Ghent—it supplies a profitable example of 
the way in which university studies under a professor, pursued as they are 
not pursued in England, may lead to positive additions to our store of his- 
torical materials as well as to a valuable digest of results. 


Binterim and Mooren’s book on the archdiocese of Cologne has for more 
than sixty years been a well-known storehouse of facts. In republishing 
it under the title Die Erzdidcese Koln bis zur franzésischen Staatsum- 
wilzwng (2 volumes. Diisseldorf: Voss, 1892-1893), Dr. Albert Mooren 
has left the substance of the earlier portions much as they stood, though 
he has corrected a good deal in matters of detail. The second volume 
has the advantage of several new and extensive documents. The kernel 
of the work in its present form consists of three great texts, the Liber 
Valoris of the benefices in the archdiocese made in the fourteenth century 
(vol. i. 55-525), a Descriptionsbuch drawn up on the same lines but with 
more particulars in 1599 (vol. ii. 34-158), and a still more minute Desig- 
natio of the benefices in the duchy of Jiilich and Berg, 1676, followed by 
a Matricula or custumary of dues and services (vol. ii. 154-406). The 
fourteenth-century calendar printed in vol. i. 526-539 presents features of 
interest. The notes, which add largely to the bulk of the work, are notin 
all respects satisfactory. Old mistakes are repeated and sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid to the local literature of the last half-century or to 
recent editions of the texts cited. The sections dealing with the statistics 
of the diocese in the last century can hardly be estimated by a foreigner ; 
but it is evident that they contain an abundance of material which will 
be welcome to the special student. 


In Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel Harden Church (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1894), we have not the work of a professional historian, 
but of a writer who takes a deep interest in one of the great characters of 
English history. Judged from this point of view it shows wide reading, 
and is written with spirit and enthusiasm. Its defects are that the earlier 
part of Cromwell's life is dealt with at disproportionate length and the 
history of the protectorate too briefly treated, that the author is not 
sufficiently discriminating in the use of his authorities, and that it con- 
tains many errors. For instance, the account of Cromwell’s conduct in 
1647 and the narrative of the battle of Marston Moor both contain serious 
mistakes. There is a fine portrait of Cromwell after Lely’s picture. As 
a popular biography of the Protector the book will not supersede the lives 
by Mr. Harrison and Mr. Picton. 
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Under the title of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Old City Life: Illustrations 
of Civil and Cathedral Life from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1894), Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson has put together 
a pleasant volume of miscellanies in supplement to his more systematic 
works on the history of Old St. Paul’s. He gives us a commentary on 
the medieval and later inventories of the cathedral treasury, which he was 
the first to publish, and collects a variety of notices relative to Paul’s Cross, 
of which he supplies four illustrations. In his account of the sermons 
preached there he prints long extracts from two by Dean Feckenham and 
Dr. Glasier (1555), which are of considerable interest. The miscellaneous 
facts and curiosities gathered together in this beautifully printed book 
are made available to students of church antiquities in general by means 
of a full index. 


A Classified List of Printed Original Materials for English Manorial 
and Agrarian History during the Middle Ages, by Frances Gardiner 
Davenport, A.B. (Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 6) (Boston, 1894), 
seems to be an excellently well arranged hand-list of those printed 
materials that any one who is studying the economy of English medieval 
manors will find useful in his work. It evidently represents a great 
deal of well-applied labour, and can be confidently recommended to 
such as desire a guide to the extents, court rolls, account rolls, and the 
like. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEWS 


THERE seems to have been some misunderstanding by Professor Hales 
(EnewisH HistoricaL Review, October 1894, p. 652) as to my meaning 
when I said that the supreme genius of Shakespeare has been used to 
incite hatred and suspicion against the Jews. It is a fact that the 
character of Shylock has been by many people interpreted to mean a 
villain without excuse or qualification. Professor Hales himself surely 
admits as much when he says, ‘At a superficial glance one may per- 
ceive only a fiend in human shape ; and perhaps Elizabethan audiences, 
furious with prejudice and bigotry, saw only what was devilish in the 
wretched being they derided and loathed’ (p. 657). It is also a fact that 
Jews have been the victims of unjust hatred and suspicion. I merely 
drew the inference that the former has contributed something to the 
latter. It is a matter of common observation, and I have noticed 
instances of it myself. .We may regret it, but it isso. I did not enter 
into the larger question of the moral intention of Shakespeare, and what he 
meant the character of Shylock to teach. He has not put his meaning on 
record, and there have been different opinions expressed about it. In conse- 
quence it is a literary rather than an historical matter, and would almost 
require a volume for adequate treatment. ArtTHur Dimock. 


, 





Periodical Notices 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


Two Sabean inscriptions now at Géttingen: printed by J. Fremmimc.—Nachr. 
Gesellsch. Wiss. Géttingen 1894. 2. 

Roman and Iberian inscriptions: by F. Frra [an article on the remarkable dis- 
coveries of Don José Salurrullana at Fraga, between Saragossa and Lerida; of 
great importance for the phonetic value of the so-called Iberian alphabet in this 
district].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 4. Oct. 

Epigraphical excursions: by A. C. Mena, jun. [an exhaustive description of anti- 
quities and inscriptions on several of the roads of the Itinerary of Antoninus].— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 1-3. July-Sept. 

The ‘Gospel of Peter:’ by A. C. McGrrrert [who considers the work not to be 
Docetic].—Papers Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. vi. 

The earliest Roman masea-book: by F. Bisnor [urging that the Gelasian sacramen- 
tary was introduced into Gaul as early as the sixth century, and that the Vatican 
text is to be preferred to those of Rheinau or St. Gall; and claiming Alcuin for 
the author of the supplement to the Gregorian sacramentary which afterwards 
became included in the body of the work].—Dublin Rev. N.S.12. Oct. 

The Martyrology of O'Gorman: by H. v’Arsois DE JuBatnvitte.—Anal. Bolland. 
1894. 2. 

A catalogue of the manuscripts and early printed books of the cathedral of Vich in 
1806 [among the legal and theological MSS. are codices of Virgil and Horace of 
the eleventh century. Many of the older MSS. have unfortunately disappeared].— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 4. Oct. 

The history of Moses of Chorene: by G. Kuatattants [an examination of the theory 
of Carriére that the history of Armenia by this writer ought to be referred to the 
seventh or even the eighth century].—Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Prosviest- 
chenia. Oct. 

The Acts of the bishops of Le Mans: by the late Jutren Haver. Appendix of docu- 
ments.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 2, 3. 

The imperial charters of the monastery of Peterlingen: by H. Bresstav.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 4. 

Vita et miracula S. Stanislai Kostkoe: by Upatprn1.—Anal. Bolland. 1894. 2. 

The statutes and service-books of the church of Albi: by R. Twiaez.—Dublin Rev. 
N.S. 12. Oct. 

Contributions to the historiography of the crusading states, especially in the time of 
Frederick II: by P. Ricuter. II: The‘ Estoire d’Eracles.’ III: The ‘ Annales 
de terre sainte;’ with a note on the memoirs of Philip de Nevaire [of Novara].— 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4 (continued from xiii. 2). 

The two chronicles of Richard of San Germano and their relation: by A. WINKELMANN. 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

Parvum et simplex exercitium ex consuetudine humilis patris domini Florencii 
[Florens ‘Radewijnsz.] e¢ aliorwm devotorum [a work proceeding from the circle 
of the brethren of common life]: printed from a Berlin manuscript by D. J. M. 
Wistrennorr.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. v. 1. 

Pier Candido “Decembri’s Italian translation of Caesar's ‘Commentaries:’ by A. 
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Moret-Fatio [who describes a manuscript of it among the Chigi collection in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 2, 3. 

The growth of sagas: by F. York Poweut [analysing the elements by which they 
have been enlarged to their final dimensions, with special reference to Egil’s Saga, 
to which the writer denies any original historical value].—-Folk-Lore, v. 2. June. 

The trustworthiness of the data supplied by the Hrafnkelssaga for the history of law : 
by O. Opet fexamined with a negative result].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.- 
forsch., Erginzb. iii. 3. 

Autobiography and its development in the middle ages: by F. von Brzouy.—Zfit. 
Kulturgesch. i. 2, 3. 

R. Flint’s ‘ History of the Philosophy of History.—Edinb. Rev. 370. Oct.;—by R. M. 
WEN LEY, Scott. Rev. 48. Oct. 

Modern historians and their methods: by H. A. L. Fisuer.—Fortnightly Rev. N.S. 
336. Dec. 


The origin of western civilisation: by F. Lxeex.—Scott. Rev. 48. Oct. 

The law of progress in religions: by comte GoBLET p’Atvretta.—Rev. Belg. 1894. 3. 

The earliest history of Babylonia.—Quart. Rev. 358. Oct. 

The fall of the Assyrian empire: by F. Demoor [on the character and duration of 
Nabupalassur’s power in Babylonia ; the two sieges of Nineveh, and the date of its 
final overthrow].—Muséon 1894. 3. 

The office of the king in ancient Egypt: by A. Wrepemann [partly the mediator 
between the gods and his subjects, partly the commander of the army, partly the 
absolute sovereign of the land].—Muséon 1894. 4. 

The ritual legislation of the Hebrews in its religious aspect: by A. van HoonackER.— 
Muséon 1894. 3. 

Jerusalem: by major C. R. Conver. Scott. Rev. 48. Oct. 

The journeys of king Herod to Rome: by L. Koracn.—Monatschr. Gesch. Judenth. 
Xxxviii. 12. ° 

The beliefs, rites, and customs of the Jews connected with death, burial, and mourning : 
by A. P. Benper.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 25. Oct. (continued from 22). 

Contributions to the knowledge of Vedic chronology: by H. Jacost.—Nachr. Gesellsch. 
Wiss. Géttingen 1894. 2. ‘ 

The historical treatment of Homer: by R. Poutmann.—Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 3. 

The Caesars.—Quart. Rev. 358. Oct. 

Industrial associations under the Roman empire: by W. Liesenam.—Zft. Kulturgesch. 
i. 1-8. 

The primitive church and the papacy [with reference to the work of L. Rivington].— 
Church Qu. Rev. 77, Oct.; Dublin Rev. N.S. 12, Oct. 

St. Clement of Rome’s epistle and the early Roman church.—Church Qu. Rev. 77. Oct. 

Paganism in the middle of the fourth century: by P. Auuarp.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvi. 
2. Oct. 

St. Nicholas and Artemis: by E. Antcuxor {attempting to show a connexion between 
the attributes and cultus of the Ephesian goddess and the medieval associations 
of St. Nicolas].—Folk-Lore, v. 2. June. 

Agricola the Briton and the Pelagian writings attributed to him by Caspari._-Church 
Qu. Rev. 77. Oct. 

The letter of bishop Maximus to Theophilus of Alexandria: by G. Morr [illustrating 
the ecclesiastical history of Gaul at the beginning of the fifth century].—Rev. 
Bénéd. Maredsous, x. 6. 

The text of the spurious letters addressed to Peter Fullo of Antioch in the collection 
distinguished by Maassen as the ‘ Sammlung in Sachen des Monophysitismus:’ by 
O. Giénruer [describing the manuscripts and examining their relation].—Nachr. 
Gesellsch. Wiss. Géttingen 1894. 2. 

On the early medieval guilds: by L. M. Hartmann [dealing with Td érapxixdy BiBAlov, 
documents from Ravenna from the tenth century onwards, and the disputed evi- 
dence from Rome].—Zft. Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. iii. 1, 

The organisation of the county in the Frankish realm: by W. Sickeu.—Mitth. Inst. 
Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Erginzb. iii. 3. 
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Corsica and Sardinia in the donations to the papacy: by R. Dove [reviewing P. Kehr 
and A. Schaube’s interpretations of the passage in the ‘ Vita Hadriani;’ examining 
the history of Corsica from the re-establishment of the imperial authority in 534, 
showing that it was won by the Lombards under king Liutprand, but that the 

. donation of it was never carried into effect by Charles the Great; tracing the history 
of Corsica and Sardinia down to the time of Gregory VII, and accounting for the 

_ forged redaction of the ‘ Pactum Ludovici’ concocted in 1083-1086 by means of 
his policy in regard to these islands].—SB. Bayer. Akad., phil.-hist. Cl., 1894, 2. 

Abelard and Arnold of Brescia: by M. bE Pato [a contrast between the literary and 
the political reformer. The writer rejects the statement of Otto of Freising that 
Arnold was a pupil of Abelard, believing that their first meeting was at Sens in 
1140, and that Arnold’s radicalism was wholly of native growth].—Arch. stor. Ital. 
5th ser. xiv. 3. 


The life and work of St. Thomas Aquinas: by T. O’Gorman.—Papers Amer. Soc. of 
Church Hist. vi. 

The college of St. Martial at Avignon: by U. Bertrire.—Rev. Bénéd. Maredsous, x. 8. 

The itinerary of Martin V from Constance to Rome (16 May 1418—28 Sept. 1420]: by 
P. MintenseRGER.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

War in Morocco at the close of the fifteenth century: by M. Jiménez pE La Espana [a 
very interesting document on the methods of filibustering on the African coast, 
with an account of the expeditions in which the anonymous author was engaged, 
undated but previous to 1505, and perhaps to the capture of Melilla in 1497 ; 


excellent explanatory and illustrative notes; and an introduction]. Boletin 
R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 1-3. July—Sept. 


St. Theresa.—Church Qu. Rev. 17. Oct. 

Superstitious beliefs and practices in vulgar Greek Nopoxdvoves: by W. R. Paton.— 
Folk-Lore, v. 3. Sept. 

Queen Elizabeth and France [to 1572]: by Miss J. M. Sronz.—Dublin Rev.N.S. 12. Oct. 

Philip IT of Spain and the last years of Mary Stuart : by M. Puturepson.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxiii. 3. 

The invasion of France by the imperial troops in 1635-1636: by O. Vicrer.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. lvi. 2. Oct. 

Papers concerning peace negotiations in 1638, from the Schleswig Archives: printed 
by J. A. Worr.—Bijdr. vaderl. Geschied. 3rd 8. viii. 4. 

The war of the Spanish succession in the Chronicles of Lodi: by G. AcNeuut [chiefly 
derived from the MS. of Fagnani, a Dominican, who gives an excellent description 
of the general character of the operations on the Adda, and the siege of the castle 
of Milan from 1701 to 1706; and illustrates the bad discipline and want of spirit 
in the French troops as compared with prince Eugene’s. Popular sympathies seem 
to have been with the archduke. There are also interesting details of the old- 
fashioned Spanish Lombard garrison, of the French military hospitals, the German 
commissariat, and the reckless expenditure of the French].—Arch. stor. Lomb 
8rd 8S. iii. Sept. 

The secret negotiations of the state-pensionary L. P. van de Spiegel and the Eng 
lish minister lord Auckland with the French general Dumouriez through the 
mediation of the French minister M. E. de Maulde Hosdan [Nov. 1792 to Feb. 
1793]: by L. Wichers.—Bijdr. vaderl. Geschied. 3rd S. viii. 3. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt’s observations on the Spanish cortes [1811]: by B. Gepnarpt.— 
Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 3. 

An unsigned paper found among the remains of the duke of Reichstadt [apparently 
written in the winter of 1831 or the spring of 1832]: printed by H. Scuuirrer.— 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

Memoir by Theodor von Bernhardi on the Polish revolt of 1863.—Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 1. 


On the servile classes in Champagne from the eleventh to the fourteenth century: by 
H. Sée. I—Revy. hist. lvi. 2. Nov. 

The war of partisans in. Upper Normandy : [1424-1429]: by G, Lerivre-Pontais.— 
Bibl.-Ecole Chartes, lv. 3, 4 (continued from liv. 5). 
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The ‘ Economies Royales’ of Sully and Henry IV's great design: by C. Prister. V, 
concluded.—Rev. hist. lvi. 2. Nov. 

The diocese of Bordeaux in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: by E. AuLAIN.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lvi. 2. Oct. 

Early professions of faith of French protestants, Robert Estienne, Lefévre, and Calvin : 
by O. Doven and N. Wetss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliii. 9. Sept. 

Letters close of Francis I on the protestants of Savoy [1538]: by H. Havser.—Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Protest. France. xliii. 11. Nov. 

Catherine de Médicis and the politiques [1560-1576]: by comte H. pe 1a Ferrtine.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lvi. 2. Oct. 

Recent literature on the massacre of St. Bartholomew : by N. We1ss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang. xliii. 8. Aug. 

John of Luxembourg [1537-1576] and the reformation in the county of Ligny-en- 
Barrois : by H. DannrevtHer.—-Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliii. 10. Oct. 

The protestants of Sedan [1572-1710] by N. We1ss & A. Bernus.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang¢. xliii. 10. Oct. 

The reformation in Vermandois and the county of Cambray [1592-1599]: by J. Pan- 
NIER.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliii.8. Aug. 

The man in the black velvet mask, commonly called the iron mask: by F. Funcx- 
Brentano [who decides for his identity with Mattioli].—Rev. hist. lvi. 2. Nov. 
The relations of the marquis de Langallerie with the Jews : by D. Kaurrmann.—Rev. 

Etudes Juives 56. April. 
The masonic lodge at Montreuil-swr-Mer [1761-1809]: by E. Cuarrentier.—Reévol. 
Frane. xiv. 6. Dec. 
Pierre Soulier, protestant minister [1743-1794], put to death during the reign of 
terror: by D. Benoit.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliii. 11. Nov. 
The twentieth-tax in the country of Toulouse in the years preceding the revolution : 
by M. Manton.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 5. Nov. 
The county of Eu at the time of the calling of the estates general of 1789: by F. 
CiénemBray.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 1. July. 
Abbé Soulavie’s account of the elections of the clergy of Caen in 1789: printed by A. 
Bretre.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 2. Aug. 
The ranks of officers in the army of the revolution : by E. Cuaravay.—Révol. Franc. 
xiv. 4. Oct. 
Bournon’s history of the Bastille and the 14th July 1789: by J. FuammMermont.— 
Révol. Franc. xiv. 5. Nov. (ef. 6. Dec.) 
Chasles, a regicide priest [1753-1826]: by E. Wetvert.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvi. 2. Oct. 
Gay-Vernon [1748-1822], constitutional bishop of Limoges: by A. Artaup.—Révol. 
Franc. xiv. 4-6. Oct.—Dec. 
The 20th June and the 10th August 1792, as described by Michel Azéma, deputy of 
the Aude in the legislative assembly : letters printed by C. BLocu.—Révol. Franc. 


xiv. 2. Aug. 
The municipality of Tourcoing under foreign occupation [1792-1793] : by H. Prenrovt. 
Révol. Frang. xiv. 1,2. July, Aug. t 


The town of Condé [1792-1794]: by P. Foucart.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 5, 6. Nov., Dec. 

The notebook of the abbé Jehin [one of the leaders of the revolutionary movement in 
the principality of Liege] at Paris [6 May 1793-6 Nov. 1794]: by A. Bopy.—Bull. 
Inst. archéol. Liégeois, xxiii. 3. 

Letter of Godefroy [14 Nev. 1793] illustrating the reaction against the worship of 
Reason : printed by F. A. Aunarp.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 6. Dec. 

Documents of the revolutionary government: the decree of 14 Frimaire an II [4 Dec. 
1793] and other documents of the time, reprinted by F. A. AuLanp.—Révol. Frang. 
xiv. 3. Sept. 

The political effects of the partial renewal of representative assemblies : by G. Povzer, 

art 3 illustrated from the history of the relations between the Directory and 
the egislative councils 1797-1800].—Ann. Sciences Polit. ix. 5. Sept. 

The causes of the 18th Brumaire: by F. A. Avtarp [the growth of military feeling ; 

disgust with politics; the existence of a party, possibly not a minority, hostile to 
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republican institutions; the failure of leading men owing to the executions of 
1793 and 1794; the suppression of Paris; and the division of parties].—Révol. 
Frang. xiv. 1. July. 

Bonaparte and the supposed attempt at his assassination by the Five Hundred [10 
Nov. 1799]: by F. A. Aunarp [who decides it to be a fable).—Révol. Franc. 
xiv.2. Aug. 

The conventionnels who held office after the 18th Brumaire: by A. Kuscrnsxr.—Révol. 
Franc. xiv. 3. Sept. (cf. 4. Oct.) 

Letter of general Menou to Jean-Baptiste Fourier [21 May 1801]: printed by E. 
Cuaravay.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 1. July. 

The Hundred Days at Dijon: by P. Garraret.—Révol. Frang. xiv. 2-4. Aug.-Oct. 


The German currency in the middle ages; by K. T. von Inama-Sternece.—Zit. 
Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. iii. 1. 

The county of Hegau: by G. Tumsitr [the counts, 724-926, with brief later 
notices; the landgravial rights; boundary disputes; exempt districts].—Mitth. 
Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Erginzb. iii. 3. 

Udalhardis, wife of count Frederick II of Leiningen: by E. Kritezr.—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1894. 4. 

Recent literature on the history of the origin of German towns: by K. Untrrz.—Mitth. 
Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

The position of Lusatia in the golden bull of Charles IV: by W. Liprert.—Mitth. 
Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

Religious, artistic, and social forces in Germany in the later middle ages: by K. 
Lamprecut.— Zft. Kulturgesch. i. 1. 

Familiar letters of German ladies [1461-1509]: printed by G. SreinnavsEn [as speci- 
mens of the epistolary style of the period).— Zft. Kulturgesch. i. 1. 

The communism of the followers of Huter in Moravia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries [1526-1626]: by J. Losenta.—Zft. Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. iii. 1. 

Duke Otto of Brunswick-Liineburg’s renunciation of his right to the government of 
the principality of Liineburg and his marriage with Meta von Campe: by A. 
Wnrepe [giving an account, chiefly in the words of the Duke’s own narrative of 
the year 1526, of a mésalliance to which he adhered with honourable fidelity after 
taking the opinion of Wittemberg].—Zft. hist. Ver. Niedersachsen, 1894. 

Melanchthon’s lecture on Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis’ [1555]: by W. Mever.—Nachr. Gesellsch. 
Wiss. Géttingen. 1894. 2. 

The carnival at Miinster in the sixteenth century : by P. Bantmann.—Zft. Kulturgesch. 
i. 2, 3. 

The siege of Vienna by count Thurn [2-14 June 1619]: by A. Huser & J. Hirn.— 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

Wallenstein’s catastrophe: by K. Wirticu. IL: Jan.-Feb. 1634 [treated in connexion 
with the Swedish negotiations published by G. Irmer].—Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 2. 

Letters of Pufendorf to Falaiseau, Friese, and Weigel, with remarks by K. VarrEn- 
TRrapP.—Hist. Zft. xxiii. 1. 


Benjamin Schmolck the hymn-writer [1672-1737]: by J. E. Rangin.—Papers Amer. 
Soc. of Church Hist. vi. 

The foundation of the Austrian navy, with documents [1720]: by K. Lecuner.— 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xv. 4. 

The responsibility of Frederick the Great for the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War: 
by R. Koser [an embittered reply to M. Lehmann’s recent attempt to show that 
the position of Frederick II in the summer of 1756 was not sufficiently perilous to 
explain his taking arms; demonstrating, in accordance with the conclusions of 
Ranke, that the arming of Prussia was caused by the preparations of Russia, and 
that these were the immediate consequence of Kaunitz’s instructions to Esterhazy 
of 13 March 1756].—Hist. Zft. lxxiv. 1. 

The town of Hanover in the Seven Years’ War: by O. Unrica [a detailed account 
of the fortunes of the Hanoverian capital in the Seven Years’ War, more especially 
during the two occupations by the duke de Richelieu in 1757 and 1758: interesting 
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as showing the corruption existing in the French army, which othetwise was guilty 
of no gross misconduct; and, incidentally, as illustrating the disadvantages of 
the British connexion to the electorate].—Zft. hist. Ver. Niedersachsen, 1894. 

Frederick the Great in 1761: by H. von Sypeu.—Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 1. 

Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar, Goethe, and the Fiirstenbund: by P. Barixv [in 
criticism of O. Lorenz].—Hist. Zft. xxiii. 1. 

The military policy of Prussia after Jena from the treaty of Tilsit to the treaty-of 
Kalisch [1807-1813 ]: by Naruan-Forest.—Ann. Sciences polit. ix. 5. Sept. 

- The Prussian reform legislation in its relation to the French revolution: by F. Koser 
[criticising G. Cavaignac’s work on Stein’s ministry].—Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 2. 

Duke Friedrich Wilhelm of Brunswick’s march through North Germany in 1809, 
with maps and plans.—Milit.-Wochenbl. 1894, Beiheft 9, 10. 

The acceptance of industrial freedom im Prussia [1810-1811]: by K. von RonrscHer. 
I.—Zft. Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. iii. 1. 

Letters of the war-minister von Roon [1864], showing that itwas through his efforts 
that Bismarck was made minister in 1862.—Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 2. ‘ 

Documents on the Jews of Wiener-Neustadt: by Scuwetnsura-Experscuitz.—Rev. 
Etudes Juives 56. April. 


Some features of papal jurisdiction in medieval England: by J. Moves [illustrated 
from W. H. Bliss’s ‘ Calendar of papal letters, 1198-1304’].—Dublin Rev. N.S. 12. 
Oct. 

The taxation of papal bulls addressed to England: by E. Bacua [it was on a higher 
scale doubtless on account of the greater cost of transmission].—Bull. Comm. 
hist. Belg., 5th §., iv. 2. 

The expulsion of the Jews from England : by B. L. Apranams.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 25. Oct. 

Mrs. J. R. Green’s ‘ English Towns in the fifteenth century.’—Edinb. Rev. 370. Oct. 

The master masons of Scotland.—Scott. Rev. 48. Oct. 

Tudor intrigues in Scotland in connexion with queen Margaret [1513-1541].— 
Scott. Rev. 48. Oct. 

The history of the doctrine of apostolical succession in the church of England since 
the reformation: by H. C. Vepprr.—Papers Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. vi. 

The earl of Lonsdale’s papers.—Edinb. Rev. 370. Oct. 

Lord Wolseley’s Life of Marlborough.—Edinb. Rev. 370. Oct. ;—Quart. Rev. 358. 
Oct. ;—by W. O’C. Morris, Scott. Rev. 48. Oct. 

The earl of Mar’s ‘ Considerations and proposalls for Irland on a restoration’ [J uly 
1722]: printed by the hon. S. Ersxrve.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 12. Oct. 

Buchan (an historical and descriptive account).—Quart. Rev. 358. Oct. 


The ancient history and topography of Naples illustrated from inscriptions: by A. 
Soetrano.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 3 (continued from 1). 

The duchy of Naples: by M. Scutea. XI: The contest with the Norman monarchy 
[1131-1137], concluded.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 3. 

History and art [containing among other notices a description of the discoveries and 
reconstructions in the castle of Milan since its: transference from the military .to 
the municipal authorities in 1893. The more important relate to the age of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Bona of Savoy, and Ludovico Moro].—Arch. stor. Lomb. 
8rd 8. iii. Sept. 

The battle of Porto Longo or Sapienza [1354] : by V. Lazzarrnt [including the opera- 
tions which preceded and followed the disaster of the Venetian fleet, and the 
inquiry into the conduct of the officers, with illustrative documents from the 
Archivio di Stato at Venice].—N. Arch. Ven. viii. 1. 

Giangaleazzo Visconti a prisoner: by G. Romano [denying the alleged attempt of 
the Visconti to poison the emperor Rupert at Sulzbach, and attributing the slander, 
on Uzzano’s confession, to the hatred of the Florentine: government for Gian- 
galeazzo.]—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd §S. ii. June. 

The alliance of king René with Francesco Sforza against the Venetians: by E. a 
concluded.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd 8. ii.- June. i 


\ 
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Guiniforte Barzizza, master of Galeazzo Maria Sforza: by A. CarpEetit [contains in- 
teresting letters describing the visit of the young prince to Borso d’Este in 1457, 
and to the diet of Mantua in 1459].—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd 8. ii. June. 

The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the invasion of John of Anjou: by E. 
Nounzmuante. X. [1459-1460].—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 3. 

Notices concerning Neapolitan writers and artists of the Aragonese period: by E. 
Pircoro. IV: Gabriele Altilio, Giuliano da Majano, Rutilio Zenone, Aurelio 
Bienato.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 3. 

A satire of Ercole del Mayno [a Milanese) against Venice: by E. Morta [written in 
1483 during the Ferrarese war; a summary of the sins of Venice in the fifteenth 
century, down to the seizure of Cyprus, the bringing of the Turks to Otranto, and the 
invitation to French, Germans, and Swiss. An account is added of the writer’s 
magistracy at Bormio and his assassination].—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd 8. iii. Sept. 

Alonso Hernandez’ ‘ Historia Parthenopea,’ a Spanish poem on the feats of the Gran 
Capitano [Gongalo de Cordova] in the kingdom of Naples [printed in 1516]: by B 
Croce.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 3. 

Filippo Strozzi: by A. Barpr biographical study supported by unpublished 
letters of Strozzi to his brother Lorenzo and to Francesco Vettori, 1512-1535. 
The author believes Strozzi to have been selfish, unprincipled, and easily led, 
having no real love for popular liberties. He discredits the theory of suicide as 
being alien to Strozzi’s character].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th S. xiv. 3. 

Tommaso Campanella [+ 1639], a philosophical poet of the Italian renaissance: by E. 
Gornemn.—Zft. Kulturgesch. i. 1. 

The cavaliere Antonio Micheroux in the Neapolitan reaction of 1799: by B. Marxsca. 
V.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 3. 

Bibliographical notices of recent works relating to Italian history: by C. Crrotta.—N 
Arch, Ven. viii. 1. 


Vitae B. Odiliae viduae Leodiensis libri duo priores.—Anal. Bolland. 1894. 2. 

Supplementary documents to the ‘ Oorkondenboek van Holland en Zeeland’ [1230- 
1299]: printed by J. pp Fremery.—Bijdr. vaderl. Geschied. 3rd 8. viii. 4. 

A thirteenth-century account-book [of the seigneurs of Mortagne] : ~ A. p’HERBOMEZ. 
Messager Sciences hist. Belg. 1894. 2. 

Historical songs in the vernacular of the Netherlands before the oilliiaia troubles of 
the sixteenth century: by P. Frepericg.—Bull. Acad. Belg., 3rd S., xxvii. 5. 

The chronicler Guillaume de Vottem, prior of St. Jacques at Liége: by U. Beruiire 
Bull. Comm. hist. Belg., 5th §., iv. 2. 

The fortifications of Antwerp in the siateenth century: by Wavvermans.—Ann. Acad. 
archéol. Belg. xlviii. 1. 

Dom Mathieu Moulart, abbat of St. Ghislain and bishopof Arras: by U. Bertrire.— 
Rev. Bénéd. Maredsous, x. 6. 

On the history of the separation of North and South Netherland. V: The election of 
Anjou: by P. L. Munier.—Bijdr. vaderl. Geschied. 3rd S. viii. 4. 

The preparation in exile of the reformed church of Holland [in the years preceding 
1572] : by R. Frurn.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. v. 1. 

Dom Jacques de Marquais (1541-1604, the reformer of the abbey of St. Martin at 
Tournai]: by U. Bertrire.—Rev. Bénéd. Maredsous, x. 4. 

Madier-Montjou in Belgium: by M. Sutzsercer [on the history of the proscrits of the 
2nd Dec.]—Rev. Belg. 1894. 4. 

The independence of Belgium and the schemes of general Brialmont [on the neutrality 
of Belgium].—Rev. gén. Belg. 1894. 6. 

The restoration of the chateau of Gerard le Diable at Ghent: by A. Vernarcen.— 
Messager Sciences hist. Belg. 1894. 2. 


The correspondence of the papal secretary with the nuncios in Poland [1605-1609] 
relative tothetsar Dimitri (the false Demetrius], preserved in a Vatican manuscript: 
by P. Prertina [who states that Tourguénev’s extracts in the ‘ Hist. Russ. Monum. 
are totally insufficient and misleading].—Rev. Quest. hist. lvi. 2. Oct. 
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Klenck the Dutchman in Moscow: by A. M. L. [from his original narrative, which 
gives a curious picture of Russian life in the time of the emperor Alexis}.—Istorich. 
Viestnik. Sept. 

Extracts from the memoirs of prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg [who entered the Russian 
service in 1796]. I: [containing interesting details of the emperor Paul].—Russk. 
Starina. Oct. 

Prince Bagration : by A. Onetsxr [one of the heroes of Borodino. The writer approves 
of his plans of the great campaign in opposition to those of Barclay de Tolly]. 
Istorich. Viestnik. Sept. 

Kutuzov in the year 1812: by D. Bururti [interesting details of the battle of Malo- 
yaroslavets and the French retreat]._Russk. Starina. Oct.—Nov. 

Notes on the circumstances in which Alexander I’s constitutional scheme of Oct. 1819 

[printed in vol. lxxii. 1] was produced: by A. Stern.— Hist. Zft. lxxiii. 2. 

The embassy to Khiva in 1842: by I. Zaxnarytn [by an eye-witness. The embassy 
was: undertaken by the Russians to enter into relations with the khan after the 
unfortunate expedition of Perovski in 1839].—Istor. Viestnik. Nov. 

Memoirs of M. Olshevski [dealing with the war in the Caucasus. In this part of 
the memoirs an account is given of the capture of Shamy!].—Russk. Starina. Nov. 


The relations of the bishops of Sion to the empire [from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century]: by V. van Bercnem.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 3. 

Notes on the medieval bishops of Sion: by R. Horreter.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1894. 4. 


The pedigree of the house of Kiburg in the thirteenth century: by E. Krucer.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 4. 

Charter granted by count Amedeus VI of Savoy for the town of Couthey.in Vallais 
[1352]: printed by R. Horrrrzer.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 3. 

The date of Zwingli’s statement on the question of an alliance with imperial cities of 
the evangelical profession: by J. SrrickuER [arguing for 1529, not 1527].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 4. 

The chronicler Bartholomeus Anhorn’s will [1611]: printed by F. Jecxim.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 4. 


The conquest and colonisation of Mexico: by J. G. Icazpauceta [the character and 
difficulties of the conquerors ; their success due in the slightest degree to cavalry and 
firearms; the experiments in administration; the alleged cruelties much exagge- 
rated; the work of the Franciscan missions].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 1-3. 
July-Sept. 

The second journey of Orellana on the Amazon: by M, Jimenez DE LA Espapa [the 
only formal and detailed document on this expedition of 1545. It is by P. Sanchez 
Vezino, one of Orellana’s comrades].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 4. Oct. 

The conquest of Oceania by the European nations: by P. Barré (a summary of the 
process of annexation up to the present day, accompanied by a map showing 
spheres of influence, and by tables of the comparative area and population of the 
possessions of the different powers and the states recognised as independent].— 
Rev. de Géogr. Nov. 

The contest for religious liberty in Massachusetts [1646-1833]: by H. S. Burrace.— 
Papers Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. vi. 

The life and work of bishop Francis Asbury [1745-1816]: by A. Lowny.—Papers 
Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. vi. 

Papers on Philip Schaff [¢ 20 Oct. 1893].—-Papers Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. vi. 

The American Historical Register, of which the first number appeared in September, 
is a monthly illustrated publication devoted to the history and antiquities of the 
United States of America, with special reference to family and local matters. In 
No. 1 is a facsimile of a letter of Washington to James Madison [5 Nov. 1786]. 





} 
~~ 
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List of Recent Hitstorical Publications 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


Bertrand (A.) & Rernacn (S.) Nos 
origines. II: Les Celtes dans la vallée 
du Pé et du Danube. Illustr. Paris: 
Leroux. 7:50 f. 

Bocquet (L.) Le célibat dans l’antiquité 
envisagé au point de vuecivil. Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 5 f. 

Camientr (P.) Il diritto di proprieta 
nello stato costituzionale. Pp. 197. 
Turin. 

Corazzint (F.) Storia della marina 
militare antica. II, 1. Pp. 430, 14 
plates. Florence. 

Déuuwcer (J. I. von). Addresses on 
historical and literary subjects. 
Transl. by Margaret Warre. Pp. 282. 
London; Murray. 14/. 

GerrckEN (H.) Zur Geschichte der 
Ehescheidung vor Gratian. Pp. 82. 
Leipzig: Veit. 2°50 m. 

Grecorovius (F.) Briefe an den Staatsse- 
kretir Hermann von Thile. Herausge- 
geben von H. von Petersdorff. Pp. 264, 
portr. Berlin: Paetel. 6m. 

Harrison (F.) The meaning of history 
and other historical pieces. Pp. 507. 
London: Macmillan. 8/6. 

HistoriscHe Untersuchungen, Ernst 
Férstemann gewidmet von der 
historischen Gesellschaft zu Dresden. 
Pp. 143. Berlin: Teubner. 4m. 

LanE-Pootz (S.) Coins and medals; 
their place in history and art: ed. by. 


8rd ed. revised. Pp. 286, illustr. 
London : Stock. 

Mast (E.) Nuovi studi e ritratti. 2 vol. 
Pp. 291, 368. Bologna. 16mo. 

Pernor (A.) Apercu historique sur le 
service des transports militaires. 
Pp. 492. Limoges: Lavauzelle. 10 f. 

PiepELi&vre (R.) Précis de droit interna- 
tional public, ou droit des gens. I: 
Des états et de leurs relations en 
temps de paix. Pp. 603. Paris: 
Pichon. 10 f. 

PrambBerGerR (E.) Atlas zum Studium 
der Militir-Geographie von Mittel- 
Europa. 10 maps. Vienna: Hodlzel. 
Fol. 8m. 

TomascHEK (W.) Die alten Thraker: 
eine ethnologische Untersuchung. II: 
Die Sprachreste. 2: Personen- und 
Ortsnamen. Pp. 103. Vienna : Tempsky. 

Weiss (A.) Traité théorique et pratique 
de droit international privé. II: le 
droit de l’étranger. Paris: Larose. 12 f. 

WesttakeE (J.) Chapters on the princi- 
ples of international law. Pp. 275. 
Cambridge: University Press. 10/. 

Wourr (H. W.) Odd bits of history, 
being short chapters intended to fill 
some blanks. Pp. 267. London: 
Longmans. 8/6. 

Wyss (G. von). Geschichte der Histo- 
riographie in der Schweiz. I. Pp. 80. 
Ziirich: Fisi & Beer. 1-60 m. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


AxreyrtiscHe Urkunden aus den kénig- 
lichen Museen zu Berlin. Griechische 
Urkunden. XI.. Pp. 821-352. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 2°40 m. 

Barsé (E.) Le nabab René Madec: 
histoire diplomatique des projets de 
la France sur le Bengale et le Pendjab 
(1772-1808]. Pp. 300. Paris: Alcan. 

Bose (P. N.) A history of Hindu civi- 
lisation during British rule. I, II. 
London: Paul, Triibner, & Co. 15/. 

Danvers (F. C.) The Portuguese in 
India: a history of the rise and 
decline of their eastern empire. 2 vol. 
Maps and illustr. London: Allen. 42/. 

Herzretp (L.) Handelsgeschichte der 


Juden des Altertums aus den Quellen 
erforscht und zusammengestellt. Pp. 
1, 344. Brunswick: Meyer. 3 m. 

Koente (X.) Essai sur la formation du 
canon de l’ancien testament. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 2 f. 

Martine (P.) Histoire du monde oriental 
dans l’antiquité. Paris: Dupont. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Maspsro (G.) Bibliothéque égyptologique, 
comprenant les cuvres des égypto- 
logues francais dispersées dans divers 
recueils. 1: Etudes de mythologie et 
d’archéologie egyptiennes. Pp. 417. 
Paris: Leroux. 12 f. 

—— Histoire ancienne des peuple 
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d’Orient. I: Les origines; Egypte, 
Chaldée. I-V. Pp. 80, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 3°50 f. 

Meeavorman (A.) Etude ethnographique 
et juristique sur la famille et le 
mariage arméniens, précédée d’une 
apercu historique. Pp. 127. Geneva: 
Stapelmohr. (2°50 m.) 

Merx (A.) Documents de paléographie 
hébraique et arabe publiés par. 7 plates. 
Leyden: Brill. 4to. 10°50 fi. 

Rovquerot (G.) Expédition de 1830 et 
prise d’Alger par les Francais; organi- 
sation et rdle de lartillerie du corps 


Ill. GREEK AND 


Buancuet (A.) Les monnaies grecques. 
(Petite bibliothéque d’art et d’archéo- 
logie. XVI.) 12 plates. Paris: 
Leroux. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Bionvet (J. E.) Histoire économique de 
la conjuration de Catilina. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 6 f. 

Cacnat (R.) & Goyav (G.) Lexique des 
antiquités romaines, rédigé sous la 
direction de. Plates. Paris: Thorin. 


7%. 
Casatr DE Casatis (C.) Ius antiquum: 
Vegoia; droit papirien; leges regiae ; 


lex XII tabularum. Paris: Didot. 
12 f. 

Horm (A.) The history of Greece, from 
its commencement to the close of the 
independence of the Greek nation. I. 
Pp. 438. London: Macmillan. 6/. 

Inertnc (Rudolf von). Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des rémischen Rechts. 
Kinleitung ; Verfassung des rémischen 
Hauses. Aus dem Nachlass herausge- 
geben. Pp. 124. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 3 m. 


InscriptionanuM Latinarum, Corpus. 


LIST OF RECENT 


Jan. 


expéditionnaire. Pp. 112, 4 plates. 
Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 2.50 f. 

Sanapin (H.) Description des antiqui- 
tés de la régence de Tunis: monu- 
ments antérieurs 4 la conquéte arabe. 
Ii. Pp. 188, illustr. Paris: Leroux. 

Srarck (E. von). Paliistina und Syrien 
von Anfang der Geschichte bis zum 
Siege des Islam. Lexikalisches Hilfs- 
buch. Pp. 168. Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard. 4°50 m. 

Tree (C.P.) Western Asia, according to 
recent discoveries ; transl. by Elizabeth 
J. Taylor. Pp. 36. London: Luzac. 2/6. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


VIII:"supplementum. II. Pp. 1667- 
1903. Berlin: Reimer. Fol. 22 m. 
Lronnarp (R.) Institutionen des rémi- 
schen Rechts. Pp. 572. Leipzig: Veit. 

11 m. 

Monvmenti antichi pubblicati per cura 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei. IV, 
1. Pp. 587. Milan: Hoepli. 4to, with 
atlas of plates folio. 

Petape (M.) Rome: histoire de ses 
monuments anciens et modernes. 
Pp. 239, illustr. Paris: Delhomme & 
Briguet. 2°50 f. 

Sirrt (C.) Die Grenzbezeichnung der 
Romer: ein Beitrag zur Limes-Frage. 
Pp. 25, 4 plates. Wiirzburg: Stahel. 
1:50 m. 

Srracuan-Davinson (J. L.) Cicero and the 
fall of the Roman republic. Pp, 446, 
illustr. London: Putnam. 5). 

Tacrtt (Cornelii) Annalium ab excessu 
divi Augusti libri. By H. Furneaux. 
Text. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6/. 

—— de Germania. Ed. with introd. and 
notes by H. Furneaux. Pp. 131, map. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6/6. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Acra martyris Anastasii Persae Graece 


primum edidit H. Usener. Pp. 30. 
Bonn: Cohen. 4to. 2m. 
Awpré (Mgr.) & Conpis (abbé). Diction- 


naire de droit canonique et des sciences 
en connexion avec le droit canon. 
Revu et considérablement augmenté 
par J. Wagner. I: A-D. Pp. Ixxxiv, 
808. Paris: Walzer. 15 f. 

Arcuer (T. A.) & Krnasrorp (C. L.) The 
crusades: the story of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem. Pp. 467, illustr. 
London: Unwin. 5). 

Boumer (J. F.) Regesta Imperii. V: 
Die Regesten des Kaiserreichs [1198- 
1272]. Neu herausgegeben und erginzt 
von J. Ficker und E. Winkelmann. 
VU. Pp. 2110-2196. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 4to. 3°60 m. 

Bracoenoto (G.) Storia del medio evo 
dalla caduta dell’ impero romano @’ Oc- 
cidente alla morte di Enrico VIII di 
Lussemburgo. Pp. 690. Turin. 


Cassan1 (G.) Origine giuridica delle de- 
cime ecclesiastiche in generale e delle 
centesi in particolare, con appendici 
sull’ albergheria. Pp. 165. Bologna: 
Regia tipografia. 

Constancse.—Regesta episcoporum Con- 
stantiensium : Regesten zur Geschichte 
der Bischéfe von Constanz [517-1496]. 
II, 1: [1293-1314]. Bearbeitet von 
A. Cartellieri. Pp. 1-80. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 4to. 4m. 

CoLENBRANDER (B. W.) Beknopte ge- 
schiedenis van het Christendom. 2 vol. 
Pp. 327, 320. Zutphen. 

DeELAvILLE LE Roux (J.) Cartulaire 
général des hospitaliers de Saint-Jean 
de Jérusalem [1100-1310]. I. Paris: 
Leroux. Fol. 100 f. 

Emerton (E.) Medieval Europe [814- 
1300]. Pp. 607. Boston: Ginn. 

Evcuern (S.) Lugdunensis opera omnia. 
I; Formulae spiritalis intelligentiae, 
instructionum libri II, passio Agau- 
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nensium martyrum, epistula de laude 
Heremi. Accedunt epistulae ab Salvi- 
ano et Hilario et Rustico ad Eucherium 
datae. Recensuit C. Wotke. (Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
XXXI) Pp. 199. Leipzig: Freytag. 
5°60 m 


Ferrrat (L. A.) Il processo storico della 
chiesa romana nel medio evo. Pp. 27. 
Rome: tip. Forzani. 

Fontane (M.) Histoire universelle. Le 
Christianisme (de 67 av. J.-C. 4117 ap. 
J.-C.) Paris: Lemerre. 7°50 f. 

Frovupe (J. A.) Life and letters of Eras- 
mus. Pp. 410. London: Longmans. 
15/. 

Gasorto (F.) Les légendes carolin- 
gennes dans le Chronicon ymaginis 
mundide frate Jacopo d’Acqui. Pp.40. 
Montpellier : imp. Hamelin. 

HasspurciscHe Urbar, Das, herausgeben 
von R. Maag. I: Das eigentliche 
Urbar iiber die Einkiinfte und Rechte. 
(Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte. 
XIV.) Pp. 536. Basel: Geering. (10 m.) 

Harnack (A.) Lehrbuch der Dogmenge- 
schichte. II: Die Entwickelung des 
kirchlichen Dogmas. I. 3rded. Pp. 
483. Freiburg: Mohr. 10 m. 

Herricu von Dersy’s Preussenfahrten 
[1390-91 und 1392], Rechnungen iiber. 
Herausgegeben von H. Prutz. (Publi- 
eation des Vereins fiir die Geschichte 
der Provinzen Ost- und Westpreussen.) 
Pp. civ, 226. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 6m. 

Krrscu (J. P.) Die piipstlichen Kollek- 
torien in Deutschland wiihrend des vier- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben 
von. (Quellen und Forschungen aus 
dem Gebiete der Geschichte. III.) 
Pp. Ixxviii, 562. Paderborn: Sché- 
ningh. 20m. 

IcrLaNDIC sagas, and other historical 
documents relating to the settlements 
and descents of the Northmen on 
the British isles. III, IV. ‘Transl. 
by sir G. W. Dasent. Pp. Ixii, 470, 
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xxxvii, 491. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the 
rolls. Each 10/. 

Lrecranp (E.) Lettres de l’empereur 
Manuel Paléologue. I. Pp. 112. Paris: 
Welter. ; 

Le Monnter (L.) History of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Engl. transl. Pp. 542. London : 
Paul, Trubner, & Co. 16/. 

Masson (A. L.) Jean Gerson; sa vie, 
son temps, ses ceuvres. Pp. 432, illustr. 
Lyon: Vitte. 6f. 

MentHorn (P.) Aus den Quellen der 
Kirchengeschichte. I: bis Konstan- 
tin. Pp. 116. Berlin: Reimer. 1°60 m. 

ProressionE (A.) Contributo agli studi 
sulle decime ecclesiastiche e delle 


crociate. Pp.19. Turin: Clausen. 


Rirrer (K.) Karl der Grosse und die 
Sachsen. I: Die Kriege mit den 
Sachsen. Pp. 74. Dessau: Kahle 
1:50 m. 


Ricamer (P.) Leontius von Byzanz: 
ein Polemiker aus dem Zeitalter Jus- 
tinians. Pp. 176. Wiirzburg: Gobel. 
2m. 

Santon (J.) De l'industrie et du com- 
merce en Roussillon durant le moyen 


fige. Pp. 32. Céret: Roque. 
Scunirer (G.) Die Entstehung des 
Kirchenstaates. Pp. 116. Cologne: 
Bachem. 1°80 m. 


SpreitzeNHorer (E.) Die Entwicklung 
des alten Ménchthums in Italien von 
seinen ersten Anfiingen bis zum Auf- 
treten des heiligen Benedict. Pp. 139. 
Vienna: Kirsch. 2°80 m. 

Strepa_ (W.) Hansisch-venetianische 
Handelsbeziehungen im fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Pp. 191. Rostock: 
Stiller. 5m. 

Sycnowsxr (S. von). Hieronymus als 
Litterarhistoriker. (Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Studien. II, 2.) Pp.198. Miin- 
ster: Schéningh. 4°60 m. 

Tycontus, The book of rules of, ed. by 
F.C. Burkitt. (Texts and Studies. ITI, 1.) 
Cambridge: University Press. 5). 


V. HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


Boneut (R.) Storia dell’ Europa durante 
la rivoluzione francese [1789-1795]. 
II. Turin: Paravia. 16mo. 41. 

Bonnac (marquis de). Mémoire historique 
sur l’ambassade de France 4 Constanti- 
nople, publié par C. Schefer. Pp. 
lxxviii, 287. Paris: Leroux. 

Enpres (K.) Beispiele aus dem deutsch- 
franzésischen Kriege von 1870-71 und 
dem russisch-tiirkischen Kriege von 
1877-78. (Troschke’s Anleitung zum 
Studium der Kriegsgeschichte. Ergiin- 
gzungsband.) I. Pp. 1-154, map. 
Darmstadt: Zernin. 4°80 m. 

Exveau (G.) Storia moderna: la 
rivoluzione protestante e la prepon- 
deranza protestante ela preponderanza 
spagnuola [1517-1648]. Pp. 360. Turin. 


GarrareL (P.) Bonaparte et les répu- 
bliques italiennes [1796-1799]. Pp. 
303. Paris: Alcan. 5f. 

Kiremann. Die Linien (Linien-Verschan- 
zungen) in Mittel-Europa im sieb- 
zehnten und achtzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Pp.92. Darmstadt: Zernin. 1:80m. 

Lavatette (count), adjutant and pri- 
vate secretary to Napoleon, Memoirs. 
Pp. xxxvi, 460, portr. London: 
Gibbings. 

Loumsroso (A.) Saggio di una bibliogra- 
fia ragionata per servire alla storia 
dell’ epoca napoleonica: A-Azumi. 
Pp. 155. Modena: Namias. 

NUNTIATURBERICHTE aus Deutschland, 
nebst ergiinzenden Actenstiicken. III: 


[1572-1585]. 2: Der Reichstag zu 
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Regensburg [1576] ; der Pacifications- 
tag zu Kéln [1576]; der Reichstag zu 
Augsburg [1582]. Bearbeitet von J. 
Hansen. Pp. xciii, 679. Berlin: Bath. 

Pang (Thomas), The writings of. Ed. 
by M. C. Conway. II: 1779-1792. Pp. 
523. New York: Putnam. $2°50. 

Péinisster (L. G.) Documents sur les 
relations de Louis XII, de Ludovic 
Sforza, et du marquis de Mantoue 
[1498-1500], tirés des archives de Man- 
toue, Modéne, Milan, et Venise. Pp. 99. 
Paris : Leroux. 

Peuuetan (C.) Les guerres de la révo- 
lution. Pp. 204, illustr. Paris: Colin. 
18mo. 1°50 f. 

Ponanp.—Analecta Romana, quae histo- 
riam Poloniae saeculi XVI illustrant, 
ex archivis et bibliothecis excerpta 
edidit J. Korzeniowski. (Scriptores 
rerum Polonicarum. XV.) Pp. Ilxiv, 
359. Cracow: Buchhandlung der 
polnischen Verlagsgesellschaft. 14 m. 

Nose (J. H.) The revolutionary and 

Napoleonic era [1789-1815]. Pp. 388, 


maps. Cambridge: University Press. 4/6. 

Sasron (F.H. A.) De oorlog van 1794- 
1795 op het grondgebied van de repu- 
bliek der Vereenigde Nederlanden. 2 vol. 
Pp. 366, 87; 238, 81, maps. 
Broese. 
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A. FR 
Avton (Jean d’). Chroniques de Louis 


XII. Publiées par R. de Maulde la 
Claviére. III, Pp. 410. Paris: 
Laurens. 9 f. 

Ayrotes (J. B. J.) La vraie Jeanne 
d@Arc. II. Paris: Gaume. 15 f. 
Barvovx (A.) Guizot. Paris: Hachette. 

12mo. 2 f. 
Barcave (L.) Les archives municipales 
d@’Orthez. Pp. 19. Pau: Ribaut. 


BE.LeEvat (marquis de). Un capitaine au 
régiment du roi: étude sur la société 
en France et sur une famille de la 
Flandre francaise au XVIII® siécle. 
(Bibliothéque historique des provinces. 
I.) Paris: Lechevalier. 12mo. 3-50 f. 

BuLeNnNERHASSETT (lady). Talleyrand. 





Pp. 572. Berlin: Paetel. 12 m. 
Engl. transl. 2vol. London: 
Murray. 24/. 


Buieny-Bonpuranp (E.) Inventaire som- 
maire des archives départementales an- 
térieures 4 1790. Gard. Série E. I. 
Pp. 461. Nimes: imp. Chastanier. 
4to. 10f. 

Bosquet (maréchal). Lettres [1830- 
1858]. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 5 f. 

Bower (H. M.) The fourteen of Meaux : 
an account of the earliest reformed 
church within France proper. Pp. 
125, illustr. London: Longmans. 6). 

Cxatons-sur-Marne, Catalogue de la 


. 
. 


bibliothéque municipale de. Fonds 
Garinet: Manuscrits; histoire de 
Champagne. Pp. 260. Chélons-sur- 


Marne: imp. de l'Union républicaine. 
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Sprarn.—Recueil des instructions données 
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aux ambassadeurs et ministres de 

France. XI: Espagne, avec une 

introd. par A. Marel-Fatio. I: 1649- 
1700. Pp. 527. Paris: Alcan. 20f. 

Srarcke (C. N.) Den nyeste Tids His- 
torie fra den franske Revolutionens 
Begyndelse. Pp. 174, 5 maps. Copen- 
hagen. (5°25 m.) 

Stern (A.) Geschichte Europas seit den 
Vertrigen von 1815 bis zum Frank- 
furter Frieden von 1871. I, Pp. 655. 
Berlin: Hertz. 10m. 

Srorrk (F.) Nouveau recueil général 
de traités et autres actes relatifs aux 
rapports de droit international. Con- 
tinuation du grand recueil de G. F. 
de Martens. 2° série. XIX, 1. Pp. 286. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. 11-60 m. 

Testa (A.& L. de). Recueil des traités 
de la Porte ottomane avec les puissances 
étrangéres depuis le premier traité 
conclu en 1536 jusqu’a nos jours. VIII: 
France. Pp. 633. Paris: Leroux. 
12°50 f. 

We (comte). La campagne de 1814, 
d’aprés les documents des archives 
impériales et royales de la guerre a 
Vienne; la cavalerie des armées 
alliées pendant la campagne de 1814. 
Ill. Pp.579. Paris: Baudoin. 8 f. 
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CuHiRoT 


(H.) L’éducation du grand 
Condé, d’aprés des documents inédits. 
Pp. 32, 34, 49. Paris: imp. Dumoulin. 

Dewmas (L.) Histoire de l’Hétel-Dieu de 
Poitiers et de son hospitalisation mili- 


taire, de 1202 & nos jours. Pp. 94, 
plates. Paris: Oudin. 

Dusors (abbé). Histoire du _ sige 
d’Orléans [1428-1429] : mémoire inédit, 
publié par P. Charpentier. Pp. 
xxxviii, 458, plates. Orleans: Herlui- 
son. 10f. 

Ducrest (madame). Memoirs of the 
empress Josephine, with anecdotes of 
the courts of Navarre and Malmaison. 
2 vol. Pp. 876. London: Nichols. 21). 

Duquesnoy (Adrien), député du tiers 
état de Bar-le-Duc sur l’assemblée 
constituante. Journal [3 mai 1789- 
3 avril 1790], publié par R. de Creve- 
coeur. I: 3 mai-29 octobre 1789. Paris: 
A. Picard. 10 f. 

Dvugquet (A.) Guerre de 1870-1871: 
Paris, Thiers, le plan Trochu et l’Hay 
[2-29 novembre]. Paris: Charpentier. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Ecx (T.) Saint-Quentin dans l’antiquité 
et au moyen fge: récit relatant les 
intéressantes découvertes faites dans 
cette ville en 1892, 1893. Pp. 51. 
Paris: Leroux. 2 f. 

Faye (H.) Doléances du tiers état de 
Tours aux états généraux de 1789. 
Pp. 47. Tours: imp. Deslis. 

Forest1z (E.) Quelques inventaires du 
XIV* siécle. Pp. 33. Paris: Leroux. 
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Fonck-Brentano (F.) Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la bibliothéque de 
l’Arsenal. IX. 2. Table générale des 
archives de la Bastille (A-K). Pp. 
277-633. Paris: Plon. 6 f. 

Gatur (H.) Les représentants de la 
Marne aux assemblées de la révolution. 
Pp. 55. Chialons-sur-Marne: imp. de 
l’Union républicaine, 

Gontaut (duchesse de) [1773-1836], 
gouvernante to the children of France. 
Memoirs. Transl. by J. W. Davis. 2 vol. 
Pp. 476. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Grin (Francois), religieux de Saint- 
Victor & Paris. Journal [1554-1570] 
publié par le baron A. de Ruble. Pp. 
56. Nogent-le-Rotrou: imp. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

GuritaumE (J.) Procés-verbaux du comité 
d’instruction publique de la convention 
nationale. IL: 3 juillet 1793-30 bru- 
maire an II). Pp. ciii, 949. Paris: 
Hachette. 12 f. 

Harpy pu Pernt (colonel). Batailles 
francaises. I: [1214-1559]. Pp. 363, 
illustr. Chateauroux: Majesté.)18mo. 3f. 

Lasat (G.) Documents sur la ville de 
Royan et la tour de Cordodan [1481- 
1799]. III. Pp. 150, plate. Bor- 
deaux: impr. Gounouilhou. 4to. 

Las Cases (comte de). Le mémorial de 
Sainte-Héléne, suivi de Napoléon dans 
Vexil par O’Meara et du séjour du D* 
Antommarchi a4 Sainte-Héléne. I. 
Paris: Garnier. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Lecestre (L.) Mémoires de Gourville. 
I: 1646-1669. Pp. exvi, 270. Paris: 
Laurens. 9 f. 

Lemas (T.) Etudes documentaires sur la 
révolution: les commissions mili- 
taires révolutionnaires dans Il’Ille-et- 
Vilaine [1793-1794]. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 1°50 f. 

Le Mené (J. M.) Histoire des paroisses 
du diocése de Vannes. I. Pp. 558. 
Vannes: impr. Galles. 7°50 f. 

Leseazes (J. J. de). Le mémorial histori- 
que, contenant la narration des 
troubles et ce qui est arrivé diverse- 
ment de plus remarquable dans le pais 
de Foix et diocése de Pamiers [1490- 
1640]. Pp. 280. Foix: impr. Pomieés. 

Marca (P. de). Histoire de Béarn. New 
ed. with life, bibliography, and docu- 
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ments, by V. Dubarat. I. Pp. ccexxxii, 
459. Pau: Ribaut. 4to. 12 f. 

Menevat (baron C. F. de). Mémoires 
pour servir 4 l’histoire de Napoléon I 
[1802-1815]. Edition entiérement re- 
fondue. III. Paris: Dentu. 7°50 f. 

Motrnier (A.) Correspondance adminis- 
trative d’Alfonse de Poitiers. I. Pp. 
798. Paris: Hachette. 4to. 12 f. 

Nicovtiavup (C.) Casimir Périer, député 
de l’opposition [1817-1830]. Pp. 500, 
portr. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Paristensis, Chartularium universitatis. 
Collegit notisque illustravit H. Denifle. 
Pp. xxxvii, 777. Paris: Delalain. 4to. 

Pasgurer (chancelier). Mémoires, pu- 
bliés par le duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier. 
2° partie. Restauration, II [1820- 
1824]. V. Paris: Plon. 8f. 

Engl. transl. III. Pp. 468. London : 
Unwin. 16). 

Petir (E.) Séjours de Charles VI [1380- 
1400}. Pp. 90. Paris: Leroux. 3°50 f. 

Pvuavux (N. A. F.) Histoire populaire du 
protestantisme francais. Pp. 392. 
Paris: Revue chrétienne. 4to. 

QuesnEL. Histoire maritime de la France 
depuis Colbert. Paris: Challamel. 4 f. 

Revre (abbé). Les deux proces de 
Jeanne d’Are et le manuscrit d’Urfé. 
Pp. 12. Lyons: Vitte. 

Serer (M.) Napoléon; son caractére, 
son gépie, son réle historique. Paris: 
Perrin. 12mo. 2°50 f. 

SovanckE (vicomte de). Abbaye royale de 
Notre-Dame des Clairets; histoire et 
cartulaire. Paris: Lechevalier. 10 f. 

Srrers (V. J.T.) History and literature 
of France in synoptic tables, and 
essays on the chief characters and 
epochs. Pp. 356. London: Rivington, 
Percival, & Co. 6/. 

Turéipautt (général baron). Mémoires 
publiés d’aprés le manuscrit original 
par F. Calmettes. III: 1799-1806. 
Pp. 563, plates. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Turrey (A.) Répertoire général des 
sources manuscrites de l’histcire de 
Paris pendant la révolution francaise. 
III: Assemblée constituante (3° partie). 
Pp. xliv, 725. Paris: Champion. 10 f 

VinerrinteR (A.) Histoire de limpri- 
merie 4 Lyon de l’origine jusqu’a nos 
jours. Illustr. Lyons: Storck. 7°50 f. 


B. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Bapen und Hachberg, Regesten der Mark- 


grafen von [1050-1515]. Bearbeitet 
von R. Fester. IV, V. Pp. 201-344, 
41-56. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4to. 
Each 4 m. 

Bax (E. B.) German society at the close 
of the middle ages. Pp. 276. London: 
Sonnenschein. 5/. 

Brocrapnie, Allgemeine deutsche. Parts 
182-185. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. Each 2°40 m. 

Cart von Oesterreich, Ausgewihlte 
Schriften. Herausgegeben im Auftrage 


seiner Séhne, der Herren Erzherzoge 
Albrecht und Wilhelm. V. Maps, &c. 
Vienna: Braumiiller. Pp. 667. 13 m. 

Daun (F.) Erinnerungen. IV: Wiirz- 
burg, Sedan, Kénigsberg. I: [1863- 
1870]. Pp. 612, map. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. 10m. 

Frommuotp (G.) Deutsche Rechtsge- 
schichte. Pp. 224, 3 maps. Berlin: 
Heyman. 5m. 

Gissretpt (E.) Die Insel Reichenau und 
ihre Klostergeschichte. Pp. 85. Con- 
stance: Meck. 12mo. 1m 
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AMBERGER (J.) Die franzésische Invasion 

in Karnten im Jahre 1809. C: Die Lage 
Karntens wiihrend der Anwesenheit der 
Feinde. II. Pp. 47. Klagenfurt : 
Kleinmayr. 1 m. : 

Hevser (E.) Die Belagerung von Landau 
(1702, 1703]. Pp. xl, 208, plates, &c. 

- Landau: Kaussler. 4m. 

Hor, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt : 
E. Widmanns Chronik der Stadt; 
J. Schlemmers Geschichte der Belage- 
rung der Stadt [1553]. Herausgegeben 
von C. Meyer. Pp. 486, plates. Hof: 
Lion. 11m. 

Joacuim (E.) Die Politik des letzten 
Hochmeisters in Preussen Albrecht von 
Brandenburg. IL: [(1518-1521]., (Pub- 
licationen aus den kéniglich preussi- 
schen Staatsarchiven. LVIII.) Pp. 402. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 12 m. 

Kinrzen (G.) Ueber die Verwaltung des 
Mass- und Gewichtswesens in Deutsch- 
land wihrend des Mittelalters. (Schmol- 
ler’s Staats- und socialwissenschaft- 
liche Forschungen, XIII. 2) Pp. 102. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 2°60 m. 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsche Gesehichte. 
IV. Pp. 488. Berlin: Gaertner. 6m. 

LosertH (J.) Der Communismus der 
mihrischen Wiedertiiufer im sechs- 
zehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhundert : 
Beitriige zu ihrer Geschichte, Lehre und 
Verfassung. Pp. 188. Leipzig: Frey- 
tag. 3°60 m. 

Mexuis (C.) Studien zur iiltesten Ge- 
schichte der Rheinlande. XI: Der 
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Drachenfels bei Diirkheim. Pp. 32, 
map. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1:60 m. 

Mreuav (J.) Franz Il Rakéezy [1676- 
1735]: ein Lebens- und Charakterbild. 
Pp. 48. Briinn: Knauthe. 1m. 

Poxex (J.) Die Bukowina zu Anfang des 
Jahres 1783, nach einer Denkschrift 
von J. Budinszky. Pp. 84. Czer- 
nowitz : Pardini. 12mo. 1m. 

Scumotter (G.) & Kravsxe (0.) Die 
Behérdenorganisation und die allge- 
meine Staatsverwaltung Preussens im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert. I: Akten 
von 1701 bis Ende Juni 1714. (Acta 
Borussica. IV.) Pp. 143,843. Berlin: 
Parey. 21 m. 

Rappo.tsteriscHes Urkundenbuch [759- 
1500]: Quellen zur Geschichte der 
ehemaligen Herrschaft Rappoltstein im 
Elsass, herausgegeben von K. Albrecht. 
IIL: [1409-1442]. Pp. 675. Colmar: 
Barth. 4to. 32m. 

SrrakoscH-GrassMann (G:) Geschichte 
der Deutschen in Oesterreich-Ungarn. 
I: [bis 955]. Pp. 551. Vienna: 
Konegen. 12 m. 

TrerrscHxe (H. von). Deutsche Ge- 
schichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
(Staatengeschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
XXVIUIL) V: Bis zur Mirz-Revolution. 
Pp. 774. Leipzig: Hirzel. 10 m. 

ZeissBerG (H., Ritter von). Erzherzog 
Carl von Osterreich. I. Pp. 434, 
ps maps, &c. Vienna: Braumiiller, 

m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Apamnant vita s. Columbae, edited from 
Dr. Reeves’s text, with introd. and notes, 
by J. T. Fowler. Pp. xev, 201. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 8/6. 

Batpwin (F. 8.) Die englischen Berg- 
werksgesetze ; ihre Geschichte von 
ihren Anfingen bis zur Gegenwart. 
(Minchener volkswirtschaftliche Stu- 
dien. VI.) Pp. 258. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
5 m. 

Broerapny, Dictionary of national. Edit. 
by 8. Lee. XLI: Nichols—O’ Dugan. 
Pp. 455. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 15). 

Carucart (W.) The ancient British and 
Irish churches, including the life and 
labours of St. Patrick. Pp. 340, illustr. 
London: Baptist Tract Society. 5/ 

Cuartes II, Calendar of* state papers, 
domestic series [Oct. 1668-Dec. 1669], 
edited by Mrs. Everett Green. Pp. 
779. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
15). 

Cuurcn (S. H.) Oliver Cromwell: a 
history, with extracts from his letters 
and speeches. Pp. 534. London: 
Putnam. 12/6. 

Cuarke papers, The: selections from the 
papers of William Clarke, secretary to 
the council of the army [1647-1649], 


and to general Monck and the com- 
manders of the army in Scotland [1651- 
1660]. Ed, by C. H. Firth. II: April 
1648-—January 1654-5. Pp. xxxix, 303. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 4to. 

Cromwett’s Soldier’s Bible: being a re- 
print in facsimile of ‘The Souldier’s 
Pocket Bible’ compiled by Edmund 
Calamy, 1643. Pp. 16. London: Stock. 

Fisuwick (H.) <A history of Lancashire. 
Pp. 305. London: Stock. 7/6. 

Garpiner (S.R.) History of the common- 
wealth and the protectorate. I. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 

Garpiner (S. R.) & Muiuncer (J. B.) 
Introduction to the study of English 
history. 38rd ed. London: Paul, 
Triibner, & Co. 7/6. 

Grecory (sir William), formerly member 
of parliament and sometime governor 
of Ceylon. Autobiography. Pp. 380, 
portrait. London: Murray. 16/. 

Gurttaume le Maréchal, comte de Striguil 
et de Pembroke: poéme francais publié 
par P. Meyer. II. Pp. 590. Paris: 
Renouard. 

Kineston (A.) Hertfordshire during the 
great civil war and the long parliament. 
Pp. 212. Hertford: Austin. 4to. 8/. 

Liesermann (F.) Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts 
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constitutiones de foresta. Pp. 55. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 

Macray (W.D.,) A register of the members 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
New Series. I: Fellows; to the year 
1520. Pp. 187. London: Frowde. 7/6. 

Masson (D.) The life of John Milton. 
IL: [1638-1643]. New and revised ed. 
London: Macmillan. 16/. 

Orpisu (T. F.) Early London theatres 
Pp. 298, illustr. London: Stock. 

Orriey (R. L.) Lancelot Andrewes. Pp. 
216, portr. London: Methuen. 3/6. 

Pree (L. 0.) A constitutional history of 
the house of lords. Pp. xxxv, 405. 
London: Macmillan. 12/6. 

Portitanp (duke of), Manuscripts of the. 
III. (Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, 14th report. Appendix. II.) 
London : H.M. Stationery Office. 2/8. 

Privy Council, Acts of the. New Series. 
IX: 1575-1577. Ed. by J. R. Dasent. 
Pp. xxxiii, 452. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 10/. 

Raprorp (L. B.) Thomas of London 
before his consecration. Pp. 270. 
Cambridge: University Press. 4/6. 

RoxpureHE (duke of), Manuscripts of the, 
&c. (Historical Manuscripts Com- 


mission, 14th report. Appendix. ITI.) 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1/2. 

Scortanp.—Registrum magni sigilli regum 
Scotorum: the register of the great 
seal of Scotland [1620-1633]. Edited 
by J. M. Thomson. Pp. 1095. Edin- 
burgh: Published under the direction 
of the lord clerk register. Fol. 15/. 

Smarnre (R. R.) London and the king- 
dom. II. London: Longmans. 10/6. 

Sueprrarp (E.) Memorials of St. James’s 
palace. 2 vol. Pp. 413, 419, illustr. 
London: Longmans. 36/. 

Smrxmson (C. H.) Life and times of 
William Laud, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Pp- 307, portr. London: Murray. 

Tram (H. D.) Social England: a record 
of the progress of the people; ed. by. 
Il: Edward I—Henry VII. Pp. 587. 
London: Cassell. 

Tuckerman (F.) Upon the royal prero- 
gative in England, especially since the 
accession of the house of Brunswick. 
Pp.108. Heidelberg: Horning. 2°40 m. 

Watpote (Horace). Memoirs of the reign 
of king George III, re-edited by G. F. 
R. Barker. 4 vol. Pp. 334, 324, 271, 
320; 16 portr. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 52/6. 


D. ITALY 
(including San Marrno) 


Betrramt (L). Il castello di Milano 
(Castrum portae Iovis) sotto il dominio 
dei Visconti e degli Sforza [1368-1535]. 
Pp. 739. Milan: Hoepli. 22°50 1. 

Breruiver (A.) Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom von der altesten Zeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. Pp. 119, 127, 236, illustr. 
Frankfurt: Kauffmann. 10 m. 

CrsarEo (G. A.) Pasquino e la satira 
sotto Leone X: |’ ultimo re di Cipro ; 
i due archipoeti. Pp. 15,22. Rome: 
Unione cooperativa editrice. 16mo. 

Crsaresco (countess E. Martinengo). 
The liberation of Italy [1815-1870]. 
Pp. 420, portr. London: Seeley. 5/. 

Dante Aticurert, Tutte le opere di; 
nuovamente rivedute nel testo da E. 
Moore. Pp. 490. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 7/6. 

Havrrecevur (H.) La république de San- 
Marino. Pp. 256, plates. Brussels: 
Havermans. 5 f. 

Maruccat (O.) Le memorie dei ss. 
apostoli Pietro e Paolo nella citta di 
Roma, con alcune notizie sul cimitero 
apostolico di Priscilla. Pp. 130, 
plates. Rome: tip. Romana. 21. 

Miceur (V.) Carattere giuridico del go- 
verno costituzionale, con speciale ri- 
guardo al diritto positivo italiano. I: 
La corona. Pp. 136. Perugia: tip. 
Umbra. 2°50 1. 

Morrvreo (S:) I manoscritti della r. bi- 
blioteca Riccardiana di Firenze: mano- 


sceritti italiani. I, 3. Pp. 161-240. 
Rome: tip. Bencini. 11. 

Pagano (L.) Studi sulla Calabria. I, 
1-4. Pp. 1-324. Naples. 

Paeuiccr Brozzt (A.) Jl regio-ducal 
teatro di Milano nel secolo XVIII: 
notizie aneddotiche {1701-1776}. 
Milan: Ricardi. 16mo. 

Ricasout (B.) Lettere e documenti pub- 
blicati per cura di M. Tabarrini e A. 
Gotti. X. Pp. 556. Florence: Le 
Monnier. 

Scuuuz (H.) Der Sacco di Roma; Karls 
V Truppen in Rom [1527-1528]. (Hal- 
lesche Abhandlungen zur _ neueren 
Geschichte. XXXII.) Pp. 188. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 

Surrer (C.) Aus Leben und Schriften des 
Magisters Boncompagno: ein Beitrag 
zur italienischen Kulturgeschichte 
im dreizehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 128. 
Freiburg: Mohr. 2m. 

Vernots (general von Verdy du). A tac- 
tical study, based on the battle of 
Custozza [24 June 1866]. Transl. by 
G. F. R. & R. A. Henderson. Pp. 130. 
London: Gale & Polden. 6/. 

Virtart (P.) I primi due secoli della 
storia di Firenze. II. Pp. 271. Flo- 
rence: Sansoni. 51. 

——tThe two first centuries of Florentine 
history: the republic and parties at 
the time of Dante. Transl. by Linda 
Villari. Pp. 365. London: Unwin. 
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E. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Aexanpre III, 8. M. I., Souvenirs de 
Sébastopol, recueillis et rédigés par. 
Trad. de N, Notovitch. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. 7°50 f. 

Br.erum.— Biographie nationale. XII, 2. 
Louis de Bourbon—Lys. Pp. 481-824. 
Brussels: Bruylant. 6 f. 

Brournvis (C. W.) Verdrukking en volhar- 
ding der Remonstranten te Alkmaar in 
161g en volgende jaren, naar officiéele 
en andere deels ongedrukte bronnen. 
Pp. 46. Alkmaar : Coster. 

Coprra (F.) & Tarraco (J. B.) Biblio- 
theca arabico-hispana. IX. . Index 
librorum de diversis scientiarum ordini- 
bus Arabice. I. Madrid. 

Corzeccron, Nueva, de documentos iné- 
ditos para la historia de Espaiia y de 
sus Indias. V. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 
12 pes. 

Drercres (G.) Geschichte Spaniens von 
den friihesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Gegenwart. I. Pp. 442. Berlin: 
Cronbach. 7°50 m. 

Disk (A. G. van) & Scnarr pe VISSER 
(P. F. C.) Geschiedenis van het 
koninkrijk der Nederlanden [1814- 
1894]. Pp. 154. Vlaardingen: Dors- 
man & Odé. 

Escupero y Perosso (F.) Tipografia his- 
palense: anales bibliograficos de la 
ciudad de Sevilla. Pp. 657. Madrid: 
Rivadeneyra. 4to. 15 pes. 

Herpomez (A. d’). Comptes de la ville 
de Tournai [1240-1243]. Pp. 15. 
Brussels: Hayez. 

Joostinc (G. C.) Ordelen van den et- 
stoel van Drenthe [1518-1604}. Pp. 474. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Lrnoy-Bravuiev (A.) The empire of the 


VI. AMERICAN AND 


Bucxrncuam (S. G.) Life of William A. 
Buckingham, the war governor of 
Connecticut. Pp. 537. Springfield: 
Adams. 

Drake (8S. A.) The making of Virginia 
and the middle colonies [1578-1701]. 
Pp. 228, maps. London: Gibbings. 

Mitxares (A.) Historia general de las 
Islas Canarias. V. Pp. 300. Las 
Palmas: Miranda. 4to. 

Scumipr (E.) Vorgeschichte Nordame- 
rikas im Gebiet der Vereinigten Staaten. 
Pp. 216, illustr. Brunswick: Vieweg. 
5 m. 


tsars and the Russians. Transl. by 
Z. Ragozin. II: The institutions. 
Pp. 566. New York: Putnam. (12/6.) 

Letuasy (W. R.) & Swamson (H.) The 
church of Sancta Sophia, Constanti- 
nople : a study of Byzantine building. 
Pp. 305, illustr. London: Macmillan. 

Nrerueyer (J. F.) Zur Geschichte der 
Kartographie Hollands in den drei 
vorigen Jahrhunderten. Pp. 32. 
Rotterdam : Wenk & Birkhoff. 4to. 

Puiiiprson (M.) Ein Ministerium unter 
Philipp II; Kardinal Granvella am 
spanischen Hofe [1579-1586]. Pp. 642. 
Berlin: Cronbach. 12 m. 

Potanp.—Codex epistolaris saeculi XV. 
III. Collectus cura A. Lewicki. (Monu- 
menta medii aevi historica res gestas 
Poloniae _illustrantia. XIV). Pp. 
lxxx, 665. Cracow: Buchhandlung der 
polnischen Verlags-Gesellschaft. (10m.) 

Stcuerpatow (feld-maréchal prince 
Paskévitsch), sa vie politique et mili- 
taire d’aprés des documents inédits. 
Trad. du russe. IV: [1831]. Paris: 
Reinwald. 15 f. 

Swepen.—Sveriges ridderskaps och adels 
riksdags-protokoll. XI: 1672. Ed. by 
8. Bergt. Pp. 476. Stockholm. (9 m.) 

Unyerr (J. H. W.) Album discipulorum 
Erasmianae scholae quae est Rottero- 
dami [1719-1879]. Pp. 40. Rotter- 
dam: Wenk & Birkhoff. 4to. 

Wauiszewskr (K.) Autour d’un tréne: 
Catherine II de Russie. Pp. 472, portr. 
Paris: Plon. 

WELDEREN Rencers (W. J. van). Schets 
eener parlementaire geschiedenis van 
Nederland sedert 1849. II. Pp. 341. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


Scorr (W. A.) The repudiation of state 
debts : a study in the financial history 
of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Virginia. Pp. 
325. New York: Crowell. 

SHERMAN (general and senator). Corre- 
spondence [1837-1891]. Ed. by B.S. 
Thorndyke. Pp. 384. London. 

Tuomrson (R. W.) Recollections of six- 
teen presidents, from Washington to 
Lincoln. 2 vol. Portr. Indianapolis : 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. (30/.) 


Errata 


Vol. ix. page 487, note, line 23 from bottom : dele ‘ which neither his predecessors 


nor successors received.’ 


Page 639, line 14: for ‘ Duke of Cornwall’ read ‘ Earl of Chester.’ 
Page 645, note 46, line 1: for ‘ market’ read ‘fair.’ 





